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VHE shadow of death seemed to streteh 


‘| 


before me for a thousand miles as I 
headed my canoe for Labrador And this 
impression was justified by the nature of 
the region and its history Jaeq ies Car 
tier, In 1534, stlematized it as “‘the land 
eiven to Cain It is a treeless waste of 
I ( ‘ so sterile that even the most desira 


ble places have barely soil enough to coy 


er the dead. Life, power, wealth, here are 
all in the sea, and after drawing men to 
seek its treasures, it swallows them with 
out remorse. Thus, with its treacherous 


currents, reefs, fogs, icebergs, and tem pests 


the sea here is a fitting companion of such 


isi The history of the coast records 


lore, 
most appalling disasters, the extremes 
f human suffering, the brawls of outlaws 


and pirates. [could not know in advance 


attractive features of the region, the 


purity of an untarnishable world made of 


rock, sea, and air, the grandeur and sim 


plicity of its picture s, the overpowering 


solitude of its aretie desert, and more than 
all else the human tenderness and hero 
ism here and there contrasting so foreibly 
vith the relentless character of the region 
The perils of a canoe cruise on such waters 
were manifest, and this doubtless helped to 
ive an uncertain hue to the prospect I 
was to float alone along that shore whence 
sO many have never returned, and where 
their course is afterward judged only by 
dead-reckoning. The sympathy of my 
friends wishing me good-speed from the 
beach could not have met a more yearn 
ing mood; the warmth of their hands still 
seemed to linger in mine as I paddled out 
Tadousae into the Gulf of St. Law- 
Back of me the lofty rock heads 
the Saguenay stood on their eternal 
watch, and before me they led off to Lab 


rador in a long line of storm-breasting ¢i 


from 
rence, 


ot 


ants I could not help wishing for their 


strength and firmness, as I seemed to be 


Entered according to 


Librarian of Congress 


VoL. LXXI.—No 


the 
All rights 


Act of Congress, in ve 


at Washington 


124.—33 


the 
mount 


venturing | dim cavern of 


17 . . 
unknown, walled with beetliing 


ains, flooded with a heaving ~and areh 


sea 


; , ] ] 
ed with a sky of leaden LOO I crept 
along the foot of the headland as if cling 
ing to the last mute friend; but the swells 


broke on the roeks., and drove me out on 





the unearine sea So L ace pted Solitude 
at once as mi comrade - Shi¢ had often met 
me in thrones of men, but here she took 
me by the hand to lead me away to her 
own shadowy and unknown abode 

My route is along that part of Labra 
dor bordering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
between the Saguenay and Belle Isle 
Krom the Saguenay to Mingan about 
300 miles, the coast is entirely exposed to 
the seas of the Gulf, and the walls otf 
rr ek and sandy bye ache S very rare ly 


ceive place to sheltering bays. The Lau 


rentide Mountains keep on diminishing 
in height as you go east vard from the 
Saguenay, the forests become more and 


more stunted and searee, and the settl 


ments soon abandon all signs of agricul 
tural life for the odors and poverty of 
fishing stations From Mingan to Blane 


Sablon, about 300 miles, the shore is pro 


tected by a more or less continuous line of 


island 


Ss, excepting at some exposed capes 


and beaches, and the wilderness of tree 
less rock begins hear Mingan, and ex 
tends, with hardly an interruption, east 
ward through the Strait of Belle Isk 
and then northward to the aretie regions 
He re you follow the bord rs ol oO des 


the and the 


solitude 


erts sea rocks, In Which the 


is rendered only the more 
by the r ; 


This 


pressive ire appearance OF a Tew 


fishermen. 


reneral view 
coast is Somewhat discouraging as regards 


natural attractions, but a nearer view re 


veals m inmVv unique aspects both of nature 


and of man. 


Soon after leaving Tadousac I found the 
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mpo t rvupt mount ‘Ye know the Astor House 











) ul ‘ ttle ves this old man, my visitor, as he lit his piy 
hts of rod Well, sir, IT was porter in’ that san 
irger bay shelteriy house, more ‘an fifty year gone That's t 
i 0») ye = LLOUsSe ina tlelds place for quarters! LT made a good bit 
1 is consoling to st vet glimpses I did, and then [LT went to see me auld n 
of ‘ . peeped through thre ther, in Canada, in 1833—1n Papin iu 
sts into the pretty bay time that was An they savs to 
\l Vaches th its farms seattered there's goin’ to be a revelation, and ve 
ove rtile terraces sweeping around it better stop a bit So [stopped and divi 
rising at the back to a rue@eed elitf, hap orth did I vet by all me Hiehtin’. on 
; ruins of a colossal fortress, just to escape hangin’ down here Are thr 
ii el lined by strong sunlight It any busses in Broadway now ?” It was 
i } « Sill { to near { it” loud re Orts ot preasure to tell the old Wiah about 1! 
i} planks f neon a baree’s deek up a bay, wonderful growth of New York sinee ] 
or the voices of sailors loading a ship hid- departure from. it The account seeme 
den by the Tog 1 came pon other way to him like a dream, which he prolonges 
hare) ho ind then in picking mv route late into the night And when he tina 
unong the bowlders at half tide: they paddled awav into the darkness, a certal 
ere seals calling to one another over the social warmth still lingered about my tent 
: iter Vhen [happened to draw near and faint echoes of life in Broadway seen 
» one, under cover of the mist, it would ed to mingle with the roar of the surf 
: raise its head nd shoulders above the Notre Dame de Betshiamits, the e] 
i ro isa hoary giant might get up on mission of the Montagnais Indians, give 
elbow. and then, after gazing a mo- you the last glimpse of purely terrestri 
t would plunge into the sea industry, asaw-mill; all work beyond th 
pitched my tent on Jeremy Isl- is connected with the sea Four shiy 
more soc COMpanlon came rode at anchor off the mouth of the rive 
fo my Camp tire and bade mie veleome to beyond the breakers on the bars Ai 
i} the coast village is an irregular line of houses an 



































ims along the top of the sand bank 

ick of roads and thie Strange expe. 
nees ofeven eattie on the coast ere 111US 
ited here in the Mioadin Of some Cows 
La sechnoonel they were hoisted out 
) e hold by the head and lowered over 
e side into the bay T had my last taste 
Teivilization at the parsonage of the hos 
table missionary, Father Arnaud \fter 
e fatigues of a cruise, and in the antiel 
mn of still farther experiences of the 
ough sea, it was delightful to en rv thie 
comforts of domestie life But I espec i 

rel 


ished the peculiar Labrador atmos 


phere of this home, a foretaste of the 

aderness I‘was often 4 uwwened in the 
early morning by the mystie chants of 
the Indians at mass in the chapel Poon 


afterward Margaret, the squaw servant, in 


{ 
fly 
Hi 
il! 
i 


OW 


t} 
I 


i¢ m do 
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en” i ‘) ! eas il Waa he Wn 
fu i\ n the desert of sea ant 
! 1 thre return to enqo0 1 peep nto 






litferent from France! Here, if vou ar 
hirstv. drink water Bah! Now that Sm 
} 


a very encouraging drink, is it ? Here 


ret five dollars per month, and have t 





UNLOADING 


the populous wigwams; or I sat with the 
MmIssionary among his tribe, When at twi 
{ 


Ot its: ite 


rht that dusky race—now at the twilight 


vathered on the bank, and we 
watched the breakers about the river's 
mouth gieam under a Warm eastern Sky, 

The gardener was a quaint little Bret 
‘How do I 


he exclaimed. ** Why, 
s no country at all Just look at that 


on, very short and positive 
Like this COUNTRY 
it 
sand!” and he kept on with his thorough 
and industrious spacing of at irhip bed. 
W hat kind of climate is 


it No, sir; it's no climate neither. Nine 


‘That's not soil 


months in a year Pm worse than a pris 
oner at foreed labor—ean't go out to the 
barn even without freezin& my nose—and 
Il can’t speak ten words of Indian The 
beef is all eod-fish, and if vou get short of 
provisions before navigation opens, why, 


kee p short, or else die, that’s all. It’s so 


CATTLE 


No, no; I 


voing back to France, where we don't ha 


spend it for warm clothes 
to wear any socks.” One day we wer 
visited by an Italian jeweller, a striking 
contrast to this growling but sensible lit 
tle man. With an elegant person and a 
eraceful carriage, how like a vision |i 
seemed among the waddling savages! Hi: 
went about the place mending clocks, and 
every time he appeared we were struck 
by the dramatic loneliness of his expres 
sion and the dignity of his mien. This 
kept me from prying into the causes ot! 
his exile to this arctic region. In the 
evening the sounds of a flute drew me to 
the kitchen. The room was almost dark, 
but the warm, rich light of a ruddy twi 
light fell on a group of mute and won 
dering Indians in the doorway, and on 
the little Breton swinging his legs from 
a chair and keeping step, doubtless, to his 
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We all were 


silent In the window the classic profile 


‘vy returning to France 


the exile eut sharply against the sky, 


s nervous figure swayed with the eager 


pulses of his tlute, which he rarely per 
mitted to leave his lips; and his passionate 
playing of Italan melodies seemed to il 
lumine that sombre nook on the coast of 
Labrador with the beauty and glory of 
Venice 
\fter a few days I resumed my solitary 
uurney The shores continued to present 
a sueeession of sandy bluffs and beaches, 
rocky hills and walls, here and there a 
little bay, and a forest stretching from the 
top of the bluffs back to the mountains 
inland, following the coast- line. Now 
and then I meta couple of silent Indians 


nha canoe paddling about after seal: the 


sound of a shot occasionally broke on the 


iv; but the days generally passed in ab 
As I approached M iil 
kKuagon Point, opposite the red light ship, 


solute isolation. 


varning vessels off that dangerous shoal, 
I saw a verv small boat standing in from 
t 


le open sea, so far off that it seemed as 
if it must have come up out of the sea, 
and did not appreciate the dangers about 


it As we both approached the beach | 
saw that it contained a man and two chil 
dren a bright eved boy about eight vears 
old and a cirl about ten. 
ed from the bow into the surf, and pushed 
the boat off, while directing the little boy 


The man jump 
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A SOLITARY CAMP 


at the stern in a gruff, sea-worn voice 
‘Heave away, lad; get your oar over to 
starboard, or she 1] swine around Now, 
Mary, shove her head over—hurry up! 
aon t you see that heavy swell Hold 
hard! Now get her head about, quick as 
That’s it 
And at last those little mites were standing 


you ean. Haulin your sheet 
out to sea again, and settling themselves 
down in the stern-sheets as composedly as 
they might sit down on a door-sill 

Where on earth, sir, are your children 
FOS, alone, and on this stormy coast ? 
Will vou ever see them again.” 

Oh ves, sir,” he replied, smiling; ‘they 
are used to a boat: thev are taking some 


seals L have just brought in from the nets 


down to the next bay; it’s only a lew 
miles We don't think much about such 
dangers: but we are pe rhaps a little too 
venturesome sometimes One of my 
friends on Anticosti sent his two boys to 
take the boat across the mouth of their 
bay fora load of hay A squall came up 
SO he avy that the boat could not beat Into 
shelter, and the Vv were carried out to sea 


Nothing was ever seen of them after 


ward Here he seanned the horizon, and 
looked after his own boat with a tho wit 
ful expression ‘But with this fair wind 
the children will soon reach home We 


have another danger besides the weather 
sharks are dane rOUS here they some 


times follow a boat for hours, and now 
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iS era Ca 
mad upana if 
th his paddle 
sized a { ive 
ot there i Ve 
} S S 
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next fifteen miles Island, about twenty miles north of Point 


>mea 
Ih) 
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bav, between a 
headlandandaew 
me beach open to 
southerly winds 
the water is so de 
that a vessel has 
run hie r nose almos 
ashore to ret 
chorage 
thatit has a hospit 


: ‘ 
ble air, with its fe 


houses In Tact, t 
] ] + + 
leesideo irate. 
4 would seem hon 
Likk¢ iiter SO mu 


isolation 
Hereended the fir 
part of my cruise; fe 
I embarked on the steamer Otter, to on 
eanoeling along the uninteresting eX Post 
from Point 
While thus loafing 


eaches and ro¢ ks extending 
de Monts to Mingan 
alone the coast, and ealling at variou 
ports, [ had time to note something of 
storie associations of the coast 

The coast here, viewed from the Gu 


seems to bea line of mountais covers 


ith forest, excepung here and. tlie 
vhere a headlaml raises bald eclitfs out « 
the sea or the sandy beaches The coast 


7 


ims more to the northward at Pointe d 
Mons, and the Gulf widens suddenly as 


vou run on toward Seven Islands K 


de Monts, is a place of historic interest, as 


] 


the locality where an English expedition 


against the Freneh, under the command 





eo ae 


nN 


4 










of Sir Hovenden Walker 








istrous end in 1711 Bight large trans 
ports were wrecked on this island that te 
rible night, and S84 corpses strewed the 
eoves of the island and of the coast of 
Labrador 

l S Impossible to give the exact loss by 


aster, butitis s Ippose d to have 


As for Admiral 


lker, he paid dearly for his misfortunes 


it less than 1100 men. 


d mismanagement: ignominy and dis 
ice drove him from England to a plan 
ion in South Carolina; even there pop 
that tled to 
ret under 


to 


The sea 


r Teelin 
t Antill 
{ NLILIeSs 


] 


shade 


vas so strong Lit’ 


until he could un 


of oblivion and indifference 


end his days on his plantation 


i preserves some mementos of this 
reck at Ene@lish Point, where guns, bay 


: ; 
and other metal pieces are now and 
coast I 
of two ineidents 


and ort the 


avinge this part of the 


Faucher tell 
experi 
WasSc wee Te 


rs. The keep 
| 


the light at Pointe de Monts relates 





. Imagine that toward the close of 
at the first snow, my family was 
cked by typhoid fever The first 
stroke of the disease was to put seven of 
n bed, and very soon all the others fol 
ed I was the only one able to work 
\| nearest neighbor it Koo Island) was 
enty miles off, and as bad news travels 
hout much wind, this light-house was 
oided even by Indians as an infested 
ce One man, however, was touched 
my misfortunes, and volunteered to 
elp me Thines went better then for a 
bile but as we were then at the last 
ivs of navigation, foes and snow com 
ed against me, and obliged us to fire 
e cannon every half-hour, or even every 


quarter-hour. The vibration was terrible 


nd 


ire it It was 


1 the tower, seventy-five feet high, a 


our patients could not end 





ecessary to go up the five stories of the 
tower, transformed into an infirmary | hos 
. pita before every shot, to notify the poor 


fellows, and stuff cotton into the ears of the 


mostnervous. Davysand nights thus pass 
ed, without bringing anvthinge else than 
F pain, anxiety, and sleeplessness Lau 
# rent and I we re ready to lose our senses 
2 doing the service of the light and the hos 
% pital like machines, when the Lord took 
; pity on us, and in His merey sent us som: 
i rest and joy in a general convalescence 


The light at Eee Island shows a 


revoly 
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‘ f is é ‘ 
All sailors saa ainda ' 
ri 1 I : c ahve d reve 
mathen eA ee , , a 
it = n eh ( i thie 
red iio t the Tata cK s | ( 
sue in error One night. te 1 4 
elose of the autumn o IS72? " ? 
Ih the Cioe vork regulating these , , ' 
tions. The season was too far advance 


only 


the 
machine OV Thuman ¢ @) \ 


to replace the 


and the Keeper and his 


themselves to the task During tive wee 

of that autumn and five other weeks o 
the next spring, man ife, girls, and boys 
turned the machine by hand Cold and 
fatigue stitfened the hands, sleep weigh 
ed on their eyelids, but nevertheless they 


out rest, all through those lon ite lie 
in hich the order was to beeo i i 
tomaton and Keep turning the 2 
Not one, from the child to t ister, ¢ 
the r comp uned o1 shirked his Guy i t 
Lhe ieht at Koo Island cont wad ene 
minute and a half to flash s otecth 
light over the tempestuous Gu 

The Bav of mPevehl Is ili Lie nest 
harbor on this part of the coast the ba 
about six miles in diameter sheltered 
by five islands, high MASSES OF YOCK PIS 
boldly out of the sea, and inland Vmount 
ains about 1500 feet hich, eovered 
stunted forests of spruce The beach was 


ewams of Mor 


dians, the Hudson Bay Compa Vs post, a 


dotted with wi 


chape land some fisherme 


} + 
OATS 





we Of thirty or forty cabins at emout 
of the river e sa ie taking ( u 
In of salmon by the Messrs raser, O 
Quebee Chie s ire taken In nets sé 
near the mouth of the river, and some ¢ 
tanes ip it: they are packed in s 

pores our to ten in 1 DOYS eco?) 

their size and then laid a i ‘ 
houses to await weekly shipme to Que 
bec ind other markets W } ( ) 
ject 1s hand I ma add t 

salmon are taken from Labrador to Pay 
ever\ ear ) i steamer t it’ ¢ S le 
thre » ror 4 iteau B Stra 0 
be le Isle The fish are collected fron 
the shermen ong t coast by tw 
steam-launches and broug) to the stean 
e! re the ire Tro n bv cold ur blast 
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SPREADING COD-FISH ON 


and then packed in chill rooms in the hold 
Besides this industry, another company 
is kippering salmon at the same port 

putting them up in vinegar and spices in 
kegs. And, lastly, a limited quantity of 
salmon is taken in various streams every 
year by anglers. These wealthy gentlemen 
bring almost the only luxuries known in 
this wild region, and their camps are often 
the seene of much merriment. Moisi 
was a busy place some years ago, Judging 
by the remains of the iron furnaces now 
deserted The ore is magnetie sand, found 
ina laver about two or three inches deep 
on the beach; the mining operations con 
sisted of simply cleaning away a superin 
cumbent layer of white sand, and then 


shovelling up the ore into bags 


Krom this point we took the steamer 
Otter From her deek I saw a woman 
leading a bull over the sandy dunes and 
long the beach, now and then stopping 
to pick up stray pleces of wood or toss 
some dead fish into the eart. With seantyv 
robes, the crown of a broken straw hat 
above her wind-flung locks, and a dark 


{ ] } 
face With Sharp Teatures, she seemed al 


evil spirit conae mned to the companion 
ship of the beast and the dead fishes 
‘What an extraordinary creature!” I 
said to a fisherman of the place. 
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THE ROCKS, MAGPIE BAY 


““¥ou may well say that,” he replied 
‘She is seventy-five vears old; but she 

will light her pipe and mow as good a 
swath of beach-grass as any man, and 
swear better than any of us. She desert 
ed her family On the south shore when ra 
voung woman, and came over here headed 
up lha barre] and fed by her lover throug! 
the bung-hole She is the head man of 
this settlement in winter, by her vile 
tongue and her strength of will. She al 
Ways has a steer or a bull on hand to 
break in, but she hates cows. Her last 
husband died here some Vvears ago, whe hh 
he was to be laid out, she insisted that a 
voung man of the place should shave him 
In the operation he cut the skin a trifle, 
and the next spring she sued the fellow 
for four dollars damages for having cut the 
chin of her defunct husband. Now and 
then you come across such queer people 
down here; for the coast was the refuge of 
a good many eutlaws and seamps, years 
ago, who lived on wrecks. I could talk 
all day, and not finish the yarns of this 
kind,” 

As we steamed out of the river and turn 
ed east ward, I hada glimpse of Boule Bay, 
which Thad occasion to remember. Ona 
previous cruise in this region, while White 





and I were paddling from Seven Islands 





iia ae 
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to Moisie one fogg¢v day, found mvself on the Labrador coast As the surf broke 
too ill to proceed, and we camped on thi thought how like a wreck east up is asi 

rach \ high fever soon de ired. itself man lyine on the sand I spent much o 

eruption came out, and altogether I was my time inventing patent medicines that 

‘ 1e second day, ina pitiable condition excelled every compound KHOW to man; 








} 


We discussed whether I had searlet fever and flvinge-machines swooped through my 








or the small-pox. Whatever it was, it had brain t I felt dizzv skimming over tl 
to be fought without remedies or advice, stormy Gulf But the most practical ce 
ona barren beach, where the only sounds vice of all came to me when the feve 

4 were the derisive lauchter of loons andthe seemedto have reachedan alarming height 
nonotonous beating of the surf [ kept I bethought me of the Indian’s cure 

E dreaming of a shady village street that steam bath And forthwith we mo 

2 eads out to orchards and hay fields: of a into a very small hut near b Du ‘ 

é doctor’s othee so comfortable and comfort wrecks That evening the hut offered 
ing, and a drug store hard by, with its singulart ibleau: a helpless man sat upon 
lights flashing across the faces of chari- a three-legged stool before the fire, wh 
table women as they pass on the walk his feet rested on a mackerel keg, and a 

‘ But in fact all I could see on opening my blanket covered his nakedness; an anxious 

' eyes was the impenetrable gloom of night man waited upon the helpless one, now ad 

= 


il 
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. : Phd 
eer NuUnareCd Te 


bas widened tO about SEXty miles, 


md of Anticosti 


ie Bay Lleft the steamer, launch 


legro onee more, and returned to 


‘two wharves, and 
at work on the docks 


© flakes and b uldines seatter 


is in civilization 
vhere a typical fishing village 


its industries, but it is we 


upand down the coast 


ted for the post, 


» seeks more for fun thar for 


is organized by 


that they must b 









silent exeepting when ealled on to pl 


their causes or give evid nee One ca 


} 


isnominally the trial of aman for ste 
Mnean auger: but as the Norman bloo 
of the defendant and plaintiff warmed t 
ely national recreation of disputin 
hey became tremulous with excitement 
and turning their backs to the court pas 
eda half-hour in mutual reerimination 
the course of which was revealed the r¢ 
point at issue—a fight that had occurred j 
the past winter. Here their wives cam 
in and added the chorus of their shrill tes 
timony; and, taken altogether, the uproa 
was at last too much for even the plac 
judge: he turned them all out,and court a 
journed for a cigar and a rest. Onee out 
side, the litigants lad the atfair all ov: 
again in theirown way. And finally the 
ease could not be decided until the auge) 
could be produced. Another case was 
charge of assault and battery with knives 
which the rougher characters of the eoast 
use too frequently instead of their fists. A 
suit brought for libel was announced b 
the husband of the plaintiff as a case © 
‘inflamation de caractére.” And so the 
proceedings of this unique court continued 
their revelation of some of the Wahnnet 
and traits of the people 

Lawlessness is naturally quite preva 
lent in this wild region, especially in 


Will 
ter, when famine often prompts acts ot 
desperation. Some fishermen often play 
rather serious tricks on one another—steal 
Ing, cutting adrift tackle, injuring boats, 
and even doing outrageous erimes: and 
hunters prowling along the coast some 
timescommit depredations. But notwith 
standing the fact that many such charae 
ters give the coast a bad r¢ putation, the 
region has also many honest and hospi 
table residents. 

The delight of daneing on the waves is 
so keen after a tedious delay! The Alle 
gro bounded with jov that afternoon as a 
fresh westerly breeze swept us away from 
Magpie, and as my spirits kept pace with 
her, there was not a merrier couple on the 
sun-lit sea. W hose blood does not thrill 
as he stands for a moment poised on an 
avalanche of water, and then feels himself 
swept down into the valley surrounded 
by tumultuous erests of foam? But not 
withstanding this keen delight of the sailor, 
when I thought of the gales IL had seen on 
these rocky, unapproachable shores, the 
winning smiles of the sea seemed to hide 


a grin of hypocrisy. And the coquetry 
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of the eanoe with wind and wave in 
region had an anxious interest f 


for me, 

though I felt that the 
iree graces was full of sprightliness \s 
‘an on together she would turn with 
hy a cov protest, or even loiter an in 
stant in a hollow: but she only went more 
dly afterward in her wavering moods 
W hie hnwe were alone and {| li¢ Ds snrie Se¢ med 
my own. so sensible and comfort 
vhen these rivals brushed her 
felt that she only tolerated me 


heart into my 


| ie yielded to the press 
the wind, and even r¢ 


turned it, or 
at full leneth quivering on the 


a heaving swell 


often brought 
l 
| 


1 
nouth to see nows 


ire of 


bosom 
Sometimes [ thought 
he would be the death of me: b 

my best to kee pon the right side of her 


The shore seemed quite populous with 
a hamlet of fishermen every few leagues 
as at St. John, Longe Point, and Mingan 


Mingan, a collection of the Hudson Bay 





flirtation of these 


Company's stores and Ind 


on 


and most important 


a beac 


sc] 


to the life 


and trees nea 


li 


] 


and, all s 


: } 
rocks, red, 


Is 1? 


for 


» 
Ol 
erie 


The 


shore 


] vd 
Siall 


apou 


ian wigwams 
h of sand. is one of the oldest 


posts on the eoast 


ijoners in the good harbor add 
of 1 tl islands 


tre: 


hite, purple, 


rtain amount of interes 


Here beg 


nport i 


' 
nis 


houses 


4] 
and tl 


Canoe 


roteets the shore 


ree hundred mile 


ysee some Darrier 


aqaoor-vard 

about Esquimaux 

1000 Acadian fish 
settlement of the coast 
are seattered along the sandy 


he fleet of sealing and fishing 
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find shelter inside the islands 


1ore, 


nooners 


hull of a schooner build 


he si the furnaces for trving 


the timorous @ardens of fishy 


coming and going of boats load 


t] Coarse salt children 


hav, the 
CGOoOmeStTLIe SCeLTLES about the ope nh doors 


a iong dIs 


] 
ill agreeable sights But 


tance still stretched before me, and I soon 


skimmed Wavy again over the water 


id hor the 
»T bade e 
» coast, and I hope il 


Ste. Genevieve Islands 


ood-by to the last forest met 
Was not senti 
to regret parting with these unob 
e, serviceable, and beautiful compan 

ns met at manv a camp 
\t Betchewun I came to a group of ex 
I need 
loaf of I dreaded the in 


able delay that these poor people, hun 


untutored folk. 
but 


tremely shy and 


ada bread : 


ery for news, always forced me to make, 


to answer que stions on private 


As L paddled through the fleet 
I 


matters 
of tishing 
bara Sat anchor and came to the beach, 
the women peered timidly out of the win 
dows of the cabins, while the men collect 


the bank. Not 
but I soon 


ed in a silent group on 
one ventured to approach me; 
marched upto them, and broke the ice with 
I knew 


from frequent experiences that their chief 


a masterly stroke of diplomacy. 


passion Was curiosity, and that sooner or 
later [should have to gratify it. ** Good 
gentlemen: don't be 
lirst 
I was born in Dutchess County, 


York My 


intelligent parents had three children be 


morning, afraid 
, 


that’s the thing—and [ll tell vou all 


about it 


‘ : 1 
State of New honorable and 


sides me, one daughter and two sons | 
am now the only survivor of my family: 


fam not married; and my profession is 


that of a man of letters.’ Here some of 


them conferred in low tones. ‘I travel 


on this coast to study its scenery, manners 
and customs, and industries; and I swear 
to 


plorer seeking mines.” 


Lam not a robber, nor an ex 
They still looked 


*T assure you 


vou that 


very suspiciously at me. 
on my sacred word of honor that I am not 
a magician, and that I will not force you 
to dig for me in hunting lost treasures.” 
At this t 


ran a closer examination, and some casual 


vo of them eame forward and be 


remarks soon encouraged the rest to ap 

ill gath 
children came, then the 
last 1 was the 
of all eyes, and, as I felt, the centre 


proach. In a few minutes they : 


ered about, the 
women With babes, and at 
target 


of a perfect Whirlpool of curiositv: so I 
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continued: ** The name of my native \ 


lage is Washington Hollow: [am goiy 
eastward as far as Belle Isle, if lL live: n 
sister's name was Mary, and my brothe 
were 


ther 
mis 


called Charles and Edward: my 

al law Ve 
Williamsbur 
sheeost a hundyr 
He 


[ paused for a moment, when two of t] 


was not a fisherman, but 
built 
New York, by Everson : 


canoe Was Ih 


dollars: and I have a few cousins.” 


men began 


to show unmistakable SV} 
pins > al igi 


sumed, ‘‘ mas richas any of you; Tha 


toms of acute interrogation. 
travelled a good deal; we have bays an 
in the United States, and mission: 
ries; I live in Fifty-seventh Street, and | 
don't Savard. Now if yo 
will sell me a loaf of bread, T1l be muc 


obliged.” 


tides 
know Jean 
Two lads ran off at onee to 
loaf each. 

but I 
hour to answer questions 


house and returned with a 
tried to get afloat at 
tained half an 
about my personal history and business 
I then gave up entirely the feeling of hu 
ry, which often this 
cruise, and enjoyed the companionship of 
might, for 
the desert was just ahead of me; and tli 
interview soon afterward acquired a pow 
erful 
came so near being the last human touch 
[ should feel on earth. 

After passing Ste.Genevieve Island thy 
for without 
shelter: fair 
light, rolling swells were 
quite smooth, I fully expected to pass this 


onee, was ce 
possessed me on 


these simple people while I 


interest in my memory, because it 


miles is 
the 
long 


eoast some 


but 
and 


much 


as wind was and 


the 
exposed reach in safety. I pushed open 
the apron of the canoe, and lay down in the 
hold to enjoy a change of position, The 
culls wheeled overhead, strongly marked 
against the serene blue sky; the air was 
balmy, coming from the homeward direc 
But all at 
thoughts were recalled from distant vis 
ions by the breaking of a sea just astern, 


tion of southwest. once m\ 


and before I could get up in my proper 
place and close the apron, a second sea 
broke just at her waist, poured into the 
cockpit, and lifted her on till 
she seemed ready to be pitched end over 
end. I thought that the paddle must 
surely snap in keeping her from broach 
ing to, and when she plunged her head 
down, down, into the trough of the sea, I 
thought we had laid our course for the 
next world. <A third sea half filled the 
She now rolled about slowly and 
heavily, like a log; the squall seemed bent 


its crest 


eanoe, 
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on running her under. The halvards had 


foul d. so that L could not lower the sa 
] ] ) 


it Was Linpossibie to bali OUT, DOth because 


Leould not leave the cockpit open to more 


ALMOST SWAMPED. 


seas, and because one hand was required was to get off that shoal, and the second 
in steering with the paddle, and the other was to stand in for the shor As she 
in holding the sheet. Moreover, had to handled so very slowly now, I risked jib 
give the most careful and constant atten ing at onee rather than delaving to bring 
tion to keeping her from rolling over. I her head up to the wind to wear away on 
realized now that I was in a water-logged the port tack The boom never swung 
canoe three miles from land. I had been over a craft in a more eritical condition 
surprised by conditions not uncommon on but by watching her sharply, letting the 


these waters: heavy seas made by a blow boom swing free, and leaning well over 
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wa e keenest contest that LT remen 

“| rolled in such an ungovernable 

the ite vy J 10 { { 

me to keep h hie ht 

ii to depend ¢ etly on pa 

( yr even hh the hinderanee of the 

ee asa ho a then s 1h) nein 
rorrd Phe course sin the trough of 
I eas, and it often seemed hnpossible 
j I ne her head ip in time to meet the 
: seas that broke The water in which I 


: Sal Vas so cold as to soon make me shake, 


: ind convinee me that if she capsized the 
i] struggle would be short to swim or even 
: to hold on to the canoe L knew, more 

over, that sharks were numerous off this 


»coast, and so dangerous that the 


i Indians a ays avoid deep water and fol 
; the shore By great good fortune | 
H Sopposite a bay instead of a precipitous 
ii ill of @ranite But the heavy seas whit 
1,2 ‘ ne the water ahead made it seem at 
iy 1 Ines Guile useless to struggle any longer 
i o reach the harbor I still kept on, how 
ever, often in a mood of cool curiosity to 
\ see how lone such eclreumstanees could 


 OVEPCOTINE and each SUCCeSS made the 


ty problem more mteresting 
+4 1 } } 
1 I suppose IT may have passed two hours 
i} in this hand-to-hand contest requiring the 
. 
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itmost tension of 


every faculty 
seas seemed to lea; 


towerlne 


Cerhness 


and the vawhing 


opening to swallow me seemed to Ie 

down to fathomless loom Gradua 
weve I entered q lieter Water, Where 

was possible to relax my nervous grip « 


paddle and the sheet; and when 
last I entered a cove just within the eas 
ern point of the bay, | knew what it is 
be profoundly thankful. It was sur» 
Ine to see how CAULLOUSIN | stepped abo 
“as if the gwenera 


dangers of the coast still 


safe sand beach, 
threatened imi 
and my devotion to the fire, to the dry Nie 
the 


as persistent as if | 


clothes, and to duties of camp w: 
needed to withdra 
thoughts from some terrible tragedy 


my o 
Even after the fire 


had warmed again t 
blood in my veins Tstill felt so shaky tha 
I feltan inclination to shoot a raven eroak 
ing at me persistently. 

As the day closed, the whole scene hac 
flashed with a 


lustre 


a strange tone; the seas 
metallie under 

the Anticosti 
) 


Lay out pale and eold alone the horizon 


purple and 





erimson clouds : island of 


and the beach wore a ehastly green hi 
When the night eame, the beating of 


( 


my 
own pulse was the only sign of life in that 
world of gloom. I was glad to close my 


eves and hope for a brighter day. 
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H OLD 


F the interior of an Eng! 


| ish publisher's 
home were as easily aecessible 


as the 
. 1 . > } 1 } 

ef show places of British authorship 
Abbotsford Newstead 
house Stratford—there is a 


at the West End of Lon- 


vhich would be eagerly visited and 


and and Shake 


speare’s at 
irawing-room 
On 
1: E | 
literary pil 


| t 


by multitudes of 
American. 


x plored 


Is 


rims, European and 


that of Mr. John Murray, the eminent 
publisher of Albemarle Street, which was 


for years the daily resort and meeting- 
place of many of the most illustrious au 
thors of the century. Here Sir Walter 

tt and Lord Byron, here Southey and 
first 
is that in which Byron’s memoirs 


Seo 


Crab] shook hands, and its fire 


p! 
were committed to the flames 


ve, 
ce 
Here, in 
the June of 1815, just after the arrival of 
the news of the battle of Waterloo, George 
Ticknor, as he has recorded in his journal, 
heard the great victory discussed in thi 


presenee of Byr ho, bot san ardent 
SV Ip er Napoleon ma as inti 
Milnisterialis recelyer ‘ ‘ col 
CrPalLuUlaAlLIONS © s ste S 
isitor t hieknor, Wa | ! 
some SIXT irs Since rouadiyv i ) 
ed his friends at homie I frequently me 
such personages as Gifford Clan ) kos 
colo, Hallam, Southey, Milman, Seott, Bel 
>) How Wiahy SHeEIVES ¢ Han ird 
would not be gladly saeritices » PrOCUE 
iSil ( oOlume OF reports of 1) rit 
or lnteresting talk hich ent on for oe 
erations in that upper chan er of No.5b0 Al 
bemarle Street, from Byron's days to Daa 
win’s, from Gilfford’s to G idstone s | 
present occupant ef the house, the third 
John of the publishing dynasty of Mun 
ray, has Wie hi to te i ol l « ct ebrities 
vho have assembled there, and many o 
whose portraits, painted expr v for his 
father and himself, adorn its alls 

The first John Murray, the grandfathe 
of the present oc ipantofl No. 50 Albemart 
Street, a Seotelhman, well born, and ‘i 


Sir Walter Scott, the son of an Edin ee ea 


Vriter to the si@net vas a lieutenant mn 
the marines, when. at the age of twenty 
three, he threw ip) his commission, and 
apparent \ Ihout any previous tramimg 
or experienee to fit him for the ehange 
became a bookseller, and founded what is 


nov and Has long been one of the most 
famous and fruitful of English publ ne 
houses Not only so, he narrowly missed 
having as his parther at starting in his 


hew enterprise another voung Seotehman 


at this time in the naval service of his 


country, who is doubly remembered as the 
author of almost our solitary nautical 
epic, and by the melancholy eireumstanes 
of his death Yes, there has been long 


in print the letter in which Lieutenant 


MeMurray, of the Royal Marines, invited 
his frend William Falconer ithor of 
**The Shipwreck,” and at that time a purs 
er in the navy, to join him in purchasing 
and working a bookselling and pu s 

1h) JUSINESS 1 London for Live ed iis 

tion of which he himself is then nego 
tiating. The letter, dated 16th October 
176s, from Brompt n,in Kent, which is a 
continuation of Cheatham Still a chief 
station of the Roval Marines, is addressed 
to Faleoner, at Dover. It gives lucidly 


and terse ly, particulars of a contemplated 
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tailment of surname significant of 


que to the keenly anti-Seottish fee 


then prevalent in London and in E 
land. The popularity of John Wilkes 
the North Briton, the reviler of Seot 


hn tl the vener men in general and of Lord Bute in » 

vn de Worde, the s t ilar, was at its height, and in the yt 

re venerable William Cax- of Lieutenant MeMurray’s offer to | 

n required for the purchase coner, Boswell is found 
] 


recording 
ded vould not prob 


Dr. Johnson’s prejudice against S 
And Lieutenant = land appeared remarkably strong at 
iringly, ** The shop time.” One old 


} 


association, howe ver 
ished in the trade, it 


his pre-bibliopolie days the new Jo 
vood many old customers, and [) Murray of Fleet Street cherished so fon 
ered immediately into public Ty that as a 


memorial of his leutenan 
fa new edition of Lord of marines and of 
on’s Dialogues, and afterward by a 


sale « service afloat ‘‘as 
in full sail” figured in the bill-he 
On OF Tis PIStOry These works his accounts. This founder of the }) 
Vv commission, upon a certain lishing house of Murray 
t risque; and Mr. Sandby ergetie, and 


aas 
it) was an able, e 
enterprising man, thoug 
perhaps more of a bookseller than a pu 
lisher. Traffic in the literature of medici 
marines had eontidenece in him formed a large 


romused to me alwavs h s 2ood othices 


and recommendation.” The young lieu 


element in his bibliopo! 
ms to have known something operations, and in old records of *‘*t 
arena Which he was about to trade” there is frequent mention of * 

ie proceeds to say: **Many Murray, the medical bookseller of Fleet 
csheads in the trade are making for- Street.” 


ine I 


Among his publishing achieve 
ve not sueceed as well as ments was the issue of Langhorne’s Plu 
iputed only to. tareh, which is still marketable, of Mit 
Unfortunately for himself, ford’s now almost forgotten, but once and 
not accept his friend’s offer, justly celebrated, History of Greece, and 
still more noticeable, of the thin oetavo i 


vas one of partnership on equal 
In the following year, just after which 


Isaae Disraeli gave to the world 
fa third edition of ‘The withoutan author's name, the first instal 
vhich was to have contained ment of the Curiosities of Literature 


verses to MeMurray, he sailed for Isaae Disraeli was then a shy, studious 
st Indies from Gravesend as purser young man, and so little did he forese 
vernment vessel, the Aurora, He the suceess of his anonymous venture 
that he made over to the first John Mur 
ray the copyright of his volume as an in 
ducement to risk its publication. He re 
patched by the home government to re- purchased the copyright, as his still more 
port on the military situation in India, famous son, who died 

Hyder Ali and the Nizam were 


he English hard. The Awrora 


m arriving, to be appointed secre 
the three commissioners who were 


on board with him, and who were dis 


Lord Beaconsfield, 
has recorded, at a public sale some vears 
subsequently, probably after the death of 
eached its destination. After leav- the publisher. 


ape, it 


The thin octavo was the 
was seen and heard of no prolific parent of a series of Curiosities of 

Ship, crew, officers, and passen- Literature, which created a new school of 
poet and commissioners, all were literary and other anecdote at a time when 
\t least this particular doom, one everything of the kind was so dull or so 
rely accordant with the theme of the 


worthless that Samuel Rogers pronounced 
'y which chiefly he is remembered, the world to be 


‘far gone in its anecdot 
iuthorot *TheShipw reck’’ would have age,” 


The publication, in 1791, of the 

ped had he aecepted the offer of his first installment of the Curiosities of Lit 

|. the young lieutenant of marines erature led to an intimacy between the 

‘ting as a bookseller and publish- Murray and Disraeli families, of which 
in Fleet Street, ex-Lieutenant MeMur- more will be heard hereafter. 

ray dropped the ‘* Me,” and called him 


The first John Murray was not only an 
self simply **‘ Murray.” This was a cur 


energetic seller and in his way an enter- 
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JOHN MURRAY I 


ind of the Politieal Herald. of 


Lavbor on WI rj i IS Also Sala 
ih =elmMplover 
unong the 
decades ¢ 
nglish Reriew, 
hinder appeares 


With 


isturbed repose, s 
brarv of the British 
tended to compete 
eritieal review 
CONSIUdE ravie 

ictiveness OT t ; nN | peaking races 
that it promised to give me account of staid, plodd 
every book and Np nH issued in Great posed to develop the 
Britain and [reland and America, with put epartimen 


notices of the ehiel \ ‘ations Ol tl Vi \ ng John’s 


Continent posite d ‘tion 
\fter selling « | blishing books in proceed y ; me managing 
Fleet Street for a quarter a century, thre partner was to dispose he knglish Re 
first John Murray died (November, 1798 riew \ccordingly, in 1803, three years 
leaving a son who was destined to become after obtaining his majority, the second 
one of the foremost of British publishers, John Murray dissolved the partnership 
and to make the name of Murray known Mr. Highley withdrew with the medical 
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rhboring shop 


ind ve oe Mr. Murray remained at No, 32 
Kleet Street, sole monareh of all he sur 
‘ ( rol Ome LOoOd COpPpVvrights 
several of the best OVKS 

Ch tera Renaissance of the 


t et ec t ( tur Was Just beginning 
d Joh Ml ray started, 

‘ i His 1O} career as a pub 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole 

ridge, patronized, especially the former 
t ( mgmans, had seen them 
St hough With seanty recog 
nition n the reading publie, but Byron 
Wil ( Lb SChHOOL-DOV at Harrow It 
is ho ( e Tweed, however, that a 

1 ( of intellect and imagination 
SCO nal ne general attention. The 
Tore thre second John Murray be 

ca sole ocenpant of his father’s shop im 
Kleet Street, the first number of the Hdin 
burgh Review had appe ared, and with its 
rapid and increasing suecess rose the star 
of its keen-sighted publisher, Archibald 
Constable While the Kdinburgh re 


viewers were ch ie New, Walter 


impioning tl 


scott is resuscitating the Old Already 
the not undistinguished translator of 
Goethe's Goetz von Be rlichinge nand ed 


itor of the Borde r Vinstie Isy Was COMPpos 
Minstrel,” 


was published at 


ing the ** Lay of the Last the 


popularity of which (it 


the opening of 1805) decided him to devote 


himself to literature But it was a Lon 
don house, the Longmans, which took the 
principal share in the issue of the new 
secotenh poem 

In the very vear of his start Murray 


made a leap forward, thanks to his own 
vigilance and perspicacity He threw out 
overtures to Constable for mutual co-op 
the 


Review saw 


eration, and astute publisher of the 
Ledinburgh the and 
promise of the young London candidate 
for favor A 


which 


merits 


his was estab 


with 


connection 
lished in 


relations between 


became closer an 


ereasing strain in the 


Constable and his London associates, the 
Longmans, who were part proprietors of 
the Edinburgh Review. In 1805 Mr. John 
Murray, of No. 32 Fleet Street, found him 
su Lon 
Archibald Constable and Co., 
and wi 1807, they 


out of the Edinburgh 


self superseding the Longmans as 
don agent of 


Dy 
Dy 


had been boucht 


wen, 
in whieh they aft- 


erward resumed proprietary rights), his 
name figured on its title-page as that of 


its London p iblisher. 
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The business connections of ( ‘onsta 


and Murray, one profitable to both 
them, ce veloped a personal 
In the 


( ‘onstable’s 


the 


Intimacy 
tween them autumn of 1S 
Murr iv Was guest in kd 


of 


seems to have pr 


OUProetb, O OCCasion Vilich Visit 


the northern capital he 
posed to and been accepted by the Tec 
follown 
of t 


most respectable and prosperous of Edi 


vVho became his wife 


in the 


vear, Miss Elliott. daughter of one 


DuUureéh booksellers 


Married (and as there were sett le 
ments,” some money came to him wit 
his wife connected and personally 
quainted with the greatestfauthor of the 


day of whose 


M wmion he Was 
owner, and who had edited Queen 


Hall for him: er oO 
triumphant Edinburgh Reriew: o 
a business that had been in the hands of } 


prurt 

Ho 
London publist f thy 
vner of 
father and himself for some forty vears 


mixing in @ood literary. society 


in 7 
prime of life (he was now thirty), and { 
of ambition and energy—the second Johar 
Murray was soon tempted to venture ona 
higher flight than any that he had hith 
erto essaved. A coolness with Constable 
Which became stimulus 
As London pub 


lisher, Murray knew well the great and 


increasing suecess of the Edinburgh, and 


a rupture, gave a 


to his aspirations its 


that of each number between nine and ten 
thousand eopies were sold, which for such 
a periodical would be reckoned, even in our 
own day, a very considerable sale. An 
English rival to it, he bethought him. would 
have a good chance of suecess: his father 
had established the English Review, and 
he himself a year or two before had been 
planning with the poet Campbell the estab 
lishment of a periodical of hisown. And 
there were then special circumstances very 
favorable to the project. The literary 
ability displayed in the kKdinburgh Review 
made it far the most prominent periodical 
of its time. 
less acceptable to those classes among 
which chiefly it cireulated than when the 
project of starting a London rival to it was 
coneeived and matured by John Murray 
The vear 1807 was that both of the issue 
of the Orders in Council, provoked by the 
Berlin decrees, and of the Peace and Trea 


But never were its polities 


ty of Tilsit between the Emperors of the 
West and of the East, the first Napoleon 


and the Czar Alexander. The Continent 


lay at the feet of France, and the national 
independence as well as the commercial 
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stability of England was 


Yet 


the 
é 


endangered 


here in number af * number was 


miost powerful ol perrodical 


Lhe necessit\ to Napo 


preaching 
on for peace and tre: 


i French invasion of Eneland, w 


reason Wi 


made the blood of most ishmen bor 


th defiance, as a its govern 


come to 


thits arrogant foe Walt 


est of Tories and most 


should endeavor to terms 


rseott.s 

strenuous of anti 
(salliecans, still contributed articles on lit 
uy and Cerne ral Lop esto the Kdinburgh 
Jet 


ath him 


it in spite of his old friendship with 


he feltthe ground hollow bene 


o yard the close of ISO7. Seott is f 


ound ad 
ising Southey to contribute to the Adin 
igh 


asa means of mereastig his mecome 


id When Southey promptly replied that 


he could not write fora periodieal of sue 
LICS Seott re 


jomned thi perreetly 


inderstood the reasons brother 


ced what 


Kdinburgh 


etter 


refusal, and himself art dis 


had become the polities Ol thie 


Only two months before this 


from Seott to Southev the voung 


wokseller of Fleet street had hot merely 
had commu 
high 


personage most likely to encourage it, and 


projected a new revic but 


cated his project to the political 
rest able to promote Its SUCECReSS 
There was one member of the ministry 
indof theeabinet who was an authoranda 
] 
I 


vitas well asastatesman, and who, more 


over, had discovered during the brief ea 
the Anti-Jacobin 
influence could be exercised by a periodi 
eal of talent That 


to whom, as Secretary of State for For 


reer of What political 


man was Canning, 


eign Affairs, it was of special importance 
to have public opinion favorable to the 
To 


him, on the 25th September, 1807, Murray 


external policy of the government. 


wrote the letter which clearly proves the 
leet Street the 
original and sole projector of the Quarter 
ly Review, and ru 


mored of, was first published in the auto 


bookseller to have been 


eh eatada 
which, long vaguely 


biography of Sir John Barrow, himself a 
copious contributor to the Quarterly 


Canning did not himself answer this 


both manly letter But he 
communicated to Murray 


modest and 
reason 
to believe, his approval of the 
through 
became in time a famous man, the ** Great 
Elehi”’ of the Crimean war, and died a 
few years ago Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
Mr. Stratford 


Canning, as he then was, 


yk 


scheme 


a youthful cousin, who himself 


MURRAY 


Fleet 


KIns 


the 


spe 


VOrabpLly Lo 


Lis 


thie 4 Y Secretary, and to do 


Im, if mig a good turn, since John 


had behaved kindly in the 


Murray 


ofa little periodical called The Miniature, 


matter 


started by some 


Ktonians. one of 
Mr. Stratford Can 


young 
whom was this very 
hing But no immediate action was taken, 
and perhaps forthe reason, among others, 
that 


ble contributors. 


it was thought dithleult to find suita 
The kdinburgh Review 
had been started by able young writers, by 
Jeffrey, Svdney Smith, and Brougham, 
and it was easy to find a publisher for it 
Kor the projected rival to it a publisher 


offered himself, but where in the rank and 


file 


1 , 
cope With these be 


of the li erary wor d could men fit to 


found Seott, with his 


name, literary Pos tion, and connections, 


might have mustered a competent st iff 


for the venture, and 


that he 


hew it is extremely 


likely both was then sounded on 


the subject, and, from a remark whieh he 


afterward, that he was 


Not only 
Put 


droppe dl some time 


otfered the post of editor how 


ey * was PCcoLt ver busy 


little made up his mind to break 


frey and Jeffrey's Reriew that after Mur 


letter to Canning. as has been seen 


lvised his Tory friend Robert South 


‘ to form a connection With kedin 


burgh 


W ithin a short time ineidents personal, 
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literarv.commercial,and national occurred 











which m 











on the ,and Jeffrey and the 
Edinburgh Review and the Edinburgh 


Review's publishers on the other, as to ren 


scott one side 























der John Murray more and more contident 








it last 





his project of a new periodical 











muld be heartily 


favored and encouraged 
‘Marmion.” ** Marmion” 

is published in the middle of February, 
1808, and in the April number of the Hd 
inburgh appeared a review of it, on the 
whole carping and rasping, from the pen 
thearch-critic Jeffrey himself. 
happened, Jeffrey was engaged to 














the poet of 


























of its editor, 
\s it 
dine with Scott on the very day of the ap 
pearance of his irritating and depreciating 


























article, and in the morning he wrote to his 
Amphitryon a little note forwarding the 
number of the Edinburgh, and hoping 
that there 














was no offense. Seott was too 











much of a gentleman and of a man of the 








world to show outwardly and at his own 





table what he felt inwardly, and the din 
ner party went off as usual, although the 


plain-spoken lady of the house was not 














only rather cold in her manner to the of 
fending critic, but when he took his de 
parture, Mrs. Scott said to him, with the 
resentment of an injured wife and in her 
broken English, ** Well, good-night, Mr. 
Jeffrey ; tell me you have abused 
Scott in de Review, and I hope Constable 
has paid you very well for writingit.”” John 
Murray, though the owner of a 
share of ** Marmion” 
































dey 

















fourth 


(the suecess of w hieh 














was immediate), have 





mav rather 


pleased than otherwise with the offensive 


bee lM 











tone and tenor of Jeffrey's review of it, 





since he foresaw that it would have an ef 
fect 








upon Scott distinetly favorable to his 
own cherished project of starting a rival to 
he told 
“when he read the article 
and another on ‘General 











the Edinburgh. J 





wong afterward 








Lockhart that 
on 














‘Marmion’ 


= 
Polities 











in the same number’—doubtless 
Brougham’s denunciation the Orders 
had said to himself, 
‘Walter Seott has feelings both as a gen 
people 


alliance 








ot 








in Council-——‘' he 














tleman and 


these 
the 

whole clique of the 
Review is And 


at once ceased to contribute 


which 
wounded ; 
between him and the 
Edinburgh 


a Tory 
How have 





must 











shaken.’ ” 








indeed Seott 


to it 




















Things soon got so far in London with 
the project of a new review that Scott and 








Canning had been indirectly communica- 
ting through the Lord Advocate respecting 
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ide such a breach between Walter 


it, that its establishment had been decid 
and that at instance, 
doubt, the conduct of it had been offers 
to and accepted by William Gifford, } 
old literary coadjutor as 
Anti-Jacobin 


Full of 


on, Canning’s 


editor of 1) 
hope and eagerness, Murra 

to visit Seott at Ashestic 
doubtless by invitation, direct or indirect 
Scott entered keenly into Murray’s project 
And at Ashestiel, too, was Richard Hebe) 
the bibliophile (brother of Reginald, afte 


ward tl 


speeded On 


e good Bishop of Calcutta), who 
doubtless bestowed approval on the scheme 
Murray could tell of Gifford’s expected ed 
itorship, and soon there arrived a commu 
nication from the Lord Advocate contirm 
ing the news on the authority of Canning 
himself, 

On the 25th of October, in consequenc: 
of thiscommunication, Seott indited a very 
long and a very sensible letter to Gifford 
on the general plan and proper mode of 
conducting sucha periodical as that about 
to be established. There is more than on 
commendatory mention in it of the pro 
jector of the new review. Delighted with 
the project, more than satisfied with its 
editor, highly pleased with its publisher 
Seott went zealously to work to promot 
its success. For several months he was 
corresponding on behalf of the 
coming Quarterly 


busily 
beating up for con 
tributors far and near, trying to press into 
the service such men as Ellis, Rose, South 
ey, Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and his own bro 
ther Thomas, to whom the authorship of 
the ‘Waverley Novels” was at one time 
confidently aseribed. It may be noted 
that, in his letter to Gifford, Scott said 
‘The name to be assumed is of some con 
sequence, though any one of little preten 
sion may do. We might, for example, 
revive the English Review.” Was this 
Seott’s own suggestion, or had it been sug 
gested to him by John Murray in pious 
memory of the periodical founded by his 
father, and which, when disposed of by 
Mr. Highley, was merged into the Analyt 
ical? There was some talk, too, of chris 
tening the new venture the London Re 
view, antithetically to the Hdinburgh. 
But periodicity, not country or place of 
publication, determined the title of the 
VYuarterly Review. 

The second John Murray must have 
been a busy man during these autumn 
and winter months of 1808-9. No. 1 of 
the Quarterly saw the light on the Ist of 
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London 
the 
than 


February. 1809 Scott came to 


to be present at it ‘th, and first 


number contained no fewer three 
Re liques of 


irticies by him, one 


Burns,” another on tl Chronicle of the 


Cid,” John Carr's 
John Hook 


* Whistleeraft” 


and a third ot r 
Tour through Seotland 


ham Frere, afterward of 


celebrity, contributed an article, so did the 


accomplished Stewart Rose, while Southey 


Baptist missions, and Dr 
whom the Edinburgh re 


dise 0 irsed On 


Thomas \ oung 


nad pe rversely and too s CeSS 


led) on 


Laplace and Isaae Dis 


ted man OF Torty and tanch 


rae il 1 no 


friend Of his first publishers son rote on 


Sir Philip Sydney Last, not least, the 


ih} 


opening article, by Seott’s friend Georges 


Ellis, was a Vigorous and able protest 


against the view taken in the Edinburgh 
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of the policy and prospects of the Spanish 
movement against Napoleon. 
No 


off, and a second edition called for. 


1 of the new review was soon sold 


Li- 
onized in London during the early months 
of 1809, Scott liad the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the rival of the Edinburgh was 
completely successful, and frequent were 


consultations 


his about its future with 
Canning, Ellis, and John Wilson Croker, 
a new literary and political ally of John 
Murray. To No. 2 Canning undoubtedly 
contributed the important political article 
headed ** Austrian State Papers.” Aus 
tria had, to the joy of all anti-Gallicans, 
declared war against Napoleon—a 
gestive theme for the Foreign secretary 
of England 


sug 


and Canning’s spirited and 

interesting article contained some singu- 

larly accurate predictions respecting the 

future career of the French Emperor, es 

pecially one anticipating Napoleon's inva 
: 


sion of Russia, although he was then in 


with Czar. In No. 8 
there was an article on Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Tales Life.” 
Wilson Croker, who was to the end 
his days a 


close alliance Its 


of Fashionable 


John 
of 
coytributor to the 
VYuarterly, and became and long remain- 


bs 
constant 


ed its chief political inspirer. 

Perfect harmony subsisted from first to 
last between editor and publisher. Gif 
ford soon became, moreover, and while he 
lived remained, Murray's chief literary 
adviser and confidant, whom he consult- 
ed on every occasion. Nor was the ex- 
editor of the Anti-Jacobin and seemingly 
Baviad and Me 
narrow-minded an ill 
A few years after the es- 

the Quarterly Review 
George Ticknor (@tat. 23) arrived in Lon 
don with letters of introduction to Gifford 
among others, and the young American 


mereciiess satirist of the 
viad all a 
natured man. 


al or 


tablishment o 


thus recorded the contrast between what 
to found and what he 
did find the Aristareh of the Quarterly 
Re riew of 


a tall, handsome man, as I had supposed 


he thought have 


Instead,” Tiecknor writes, °° 


him to be from his picture, a man of sour 


and bitter remarks, as [ had good reason 


to believe him from his books, I found 
him a short, deformed, and ugly little 
man. with a large head sunk between his 


shoulders, and one of his eyes turned out 
ward, but withal one of the best-natured, 
most open,and well bred gentlemen L have 
met.” Gitford was from a literary point 
of view the severest and strictest of edit 
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ors, writing little or nothing himself, b 
stern and sometimes trying in his revisio 
of his contributors’ articles. 

It was just six weeks after the publica 
tion of the first number of the Quarter] 
that Byron's ** English Bards and Scot 
Reviewers” exploded like a bomb-she 
among British literary critics. Seott wa 
vilified in it as mercenary, ** Apollo's y¢ 
nal and there was even a hit a 
Murray and his Albemarle Street felloy 
share-holder in ** Marmion”: 


son”; 


‘And think’st thou, Scott, by vain conceit percha 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 


Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half a crown per line‘ 
and so forth. Scott was rather angry 


with ‘the young whelp of a Lord By 
ron, as he called him, but otherwise the 
publisher of the newly born Quarterly 
Review doubtless enjoyed the satire lay 
ished on the contributors to the period- 
ical north of the Tweed which he was 
bent on rivalling or even eclipsing. Two 
years afterward “the young whelp of a 
Lord Byron” returned to England from 
the East with two very dissimilar poetical 
performances in his portmanteau. One 
was a Satire, intended as a sequel to the 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
an imitation, and rather a poor one, of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, but of it Byron 
was very proud. The other consisted of 
the first two cantos of ‘* Childe Harold,’ 
and of them he thought very little. On 
arriving in London, and with an eye to 
printing, Byron sent for Dallas, whose 
sister was married to his cousin, and who 
was a prolific novelist and miscellaneous 
writer, with a connection among authors 
and publishers. Byron was most anxious 
for the publication of the ‘‘ Hints from 
Horace,” but casually mentioned that he 
had also by him a poem in the Spenserian 
stanza, an intimation which 
las’s curiosity. 


roused Dal 
Eventually the MS. was 
produced, and so slight was Byron’s esti 
mate of their value that he presented his 
cousin-in-law with the copyright of the 
opening cantos of ** Childe Harold,” leay 
ing him to do What he liked with them 
Dallas tried unsuccessfully at least one 
publisher, Miller of Albemarle Street. It 
was enough to make Miller decline the 
poem that the second canto contained some 
stanzas indignantly denouncing Lord El- 
gin, of the Marbles, for despoiling Athens 
of those treasures, and Miller was Lord 
But Murray of Fleet 


Elgin’s publisher. 
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Street, Dallas seems to have heard, had ex 
pressed a desire to publish a work of Lord 
Byron's, and from the publisher that was, 
to him that was to be, of Albemarle Street, 
Long afterward the see 
ond John Murray often spoke of the joy 


Dallas repaired. 


und pride with which he first held in his 

inds the MS. of those eantos of ** Childe 
Harold.” The £600 which he cheerfully 
paid for them went into the pocket of the 
Dallas. 


business connection which lasted until By 


icky Then and thus began the 
ron’s death, and the personal acquaintance 

ich ripened into cordial friendship be 
W hile 


Childe Harold” was being printed, Lord 


veen the poet and the publisher. 


Byron wasa frequent visitor in Fleet Street 
An 
lo’'s and Jackson’s fencing and boxing 
would often enter No. 32, and, 


\ muscular wnChristian, fresh from 


schools, he 
vhile he chatted with Murray, amuse him- 
If by lunging at the books on the shelves, 
liscomposing their spruce array, until the 
iblisher of the Quarterly would (as he aft- 
rward laughingly confessed) have some 
times been glad to be rid of him. 
‘Childe Harold” was published in the 
1812, and 


ously only as the author of the juvenile 


spring of syron, known previ 


Hours of Idleness,” and for having run 
umnuck at the most as well as at the least 
gifted of his contemporaries in his ** Eng 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” was at 
once recognized asa poet of great original 
The 


appearance of 


genius and of the highest promise. 
the 
Rokeby,” the reception of which 


same year witnessed 
Scott's * 
by the public made its author conscious 
that his popularity as a poet was on the 
vane, and that he must try something else 
than metrical fiction. Seott was not be 
hindhand in recognizing the beauties as 
‘Childe Harold,” 
though he still resented a little Byron's 
him in the * 


Scotch Reviewers,” 


well as the defects of 
gibes at English Bards and 
which, by-the-way, the 
young satirist was already ashamed of, 


had 


Murray seems soon after the beginning of 


and withdrawn from = circulation. 
their connection to have won upon Byron, 
and it was doubtless at his suggestion that 
Murray was commissioned by him to write 
in the summer of 1812 to Scott, reporting 
a conversation between the Prince Regent 
and Byron at a ball, where the Prince had 
asked to be introduced to the poet,and said 
some flattering things of Scott.which Mur- 
ray reproduced in his letter. 
broken, all went well. 


The ice thus 
Scott wrote direct 


)F MURRAY. 
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did 


not forget to exculpate himself in it from 


to Byron a cordial letter, though he 
the charge bro ight against him in the sat 


ire Byron responded amicably, admit 


SILVER URN PRESENTED TO JOHN 


LORD BYRON 


MURRAY 


ck 


The two had 


most 


ingly, and apologetically 
thenceforth the 


feelings toward each other,and communed 


none but friendly 


kindly when they met a lew years after 


ward in Albemarle Street, for to No. 50 


there, which has ever since been the p ib 


house. John 
of the ap 


Childe 


lishing head-quarters of the 
Murray 
pearance of the first two cantos of * 
Harold” (1811), from east of Temple Bar 
to the West End May 
Murray had bought the business 
the William 
Miller of Albemarle Street who had been 
a shareholder with him in ‘* Marmion,” 
had the first 


migrated in the year 


and fashionable 
fair. 


and taken the premises of 


and declined eantos of 








le Harold The temporary recon- 


vith Constable still subsisted, but 


is fast coming to an end, when in the 
October of 1812 Murray thus wrote to him 
! ng the migration to Albemarle 
sti | creat connection which | 


ive for the last two years been making 

I ein Fleet Street IT am now only FON 
o bring into action, and it is not with any 
to or with any reliance on what 
Miller has done, but upon what I know I 


can do in sucha situation, that I had long 

ide up my mind to move It is no sud 
den thing, but one long matured.” For 
the publisher of the 


great Tory review and 
Childe Harold” the Fleet 
Street shop was no longer suitable, and Al 


treet 


t he eould hope to convert 


of thesuecessful 
bemarie 
intoacentre round which what was most 
cultivatedin London would gather. Byron 
was among the first to weleome Murray 
to his new quarters, and soon No. 50 Al- 
bemarle Street became a chief daily re- 
sort of the principal littérateurs and lit- 
erary amateurs of London. In one of his 
‘*Mur- 
of 
whenever I 
have a leisure hour I go there, and seldom 
fail to meet with some interesting person 


letters Washington Irving says: 
ray’s drawing-room is a great resort 


first-rate literary characters ; 


ages. The hours of access are from two 
five. It 


of privilege, 


Lo 


is understood to be a matter 
and that 
veneral invitation.” 


have a 
To the varied celeb- 
rity of Murray’s visitors, and to their de 


you must 


sire that he should possess permanent me 
morials of them, testimony is still borne 
by the portraits now hanging in the Al 
bemarle Street draw Ing-room, DY such art 
ists as Lawrence, Philips, Hoppner, New 
ton. ll, and Wilkie. Among the 


for Whieh the originals sat 


Pickersaill 
portraits there 
to please 
Moore Southey, Gifford, Hal 
lam, Loekhart, Washington Irving, and 
Mrs. Somerville. No Tory exclusiveness is 


John M irray are those of By ron, 


Campbe 


aiscernibie in IS List 


By ron, Moore, 


and Campbell Liberals: Hallam was 


i W hig ot the Whigs: Washington lr 
ving a Republican 

During the few vears of his stay in 
England after Murrayv’s migration west 


Was a constant tre quenter ol 


aiternoon gatherings in 


Albemarle 


Street, and he has left a slight and plavful 
record of them in his imaginary ** Epistle 
from Mr. Murray to Dr. Polidori,” the 
poet's eecentrie protégé.in which Murray 
S made to say 
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I write in haste; excuse each blunder; 
rhe coaches through the streets so thunder! 
My room’s so full—we'’ve Gifford here 
tea MS. with Hookham Frere 
Pronouncing on the nouns and particles 
Of some of « f h-coming arti es 
The A wrte? 

Had | g 

A sma r ] a 

>) Vo ) \ i 
Short « » resume 
\s I Vis 

I yom’s SO bards 

( ) s, Cammy I eres, a iW 
And others, neither ards no WITS, 

My imble tenement admits 

A party dined with me to-day 

All clever men who make their way 
Crabb Maleolm, Hamilton, and Chantrevy 
Are all partakers of my pantry 

They're at this moment in ission 





On poor De Staél’s late dissolution,” « 


** A party dined with me to-day.” Mm 
ray, indeed, was famous for his dinner par 
ties, at which, moreover, however distin 
cuished the guests, the conversation of the 
host contributed not inconsiderably to the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. After 
an afternoon inspection of ‘‘two or three 
lions of the Quarterly Review in Murray's 
den’—George Ticknor in rather commer 
cial language generally spoke of the draw 
ing-room in Albemarle Street as ** Mur- 
ray’s literary exchange’— Washington Ir 
ving proceeds to give a report in his di 
ary of ‘ta very pleasant dinner at Mur 
ray’s,’ when he had ‘a long téte-c-téte 
with old Disraeli,” an unfailing guest of 
the son of his first publisher. 
very merry and loquacious,” showed Ir 
ving the MS. of the fourth canto of 
‘*Childe Harold,” the arrival of which no 
doubt contributed to his elevation of spir 
its. ‘**Dined with Murray,” Ticknor re 
cords in his journal, ‘‘and had a genuine 
bookseller’s dinner, such as Lintot used to 
give to Pope and Gay and Swift, Dilly to 
Johnson and Goldsmith.” Gifford, Camp 
bell, and the inevitable Isaac Disraeli were 


** Murray, 


the other guests, and the conversation was 
so entertaining that the American visitor 
was full of regret when the stroke of mid 
night broke up the party, 
with English habits.” 


‘in accordance 
To the testimonies 
of these two American gentlemen may be 
added those of a country-woman and coun 
trvman of Murray’s, both of them distin 
guished people. *‘* No house in London,” 
Mrs. Somerville, °° 
pitable and agreeable than that of the late 
John Murray in Albemarle Street,” and 
she had seen what was best in the intel- 


writes was more hos 
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lectual society of the London of her time. pronounced by her husband, Sir ¢ ‘harles, 


‘His dinner parties were brilliant with the distinguished surgeon, author of the 
all the poets and literary characters of Bridgewater Treatise on The Hand, ** On 
the day, and Mr. Murray himself was gen Friday we dined at John Murray's, Albe 
tleman-like, full of information, and kept marle Street. A large party was ass¢ mibled 
conversation with spirit.”” Mrs. there, ; ng others Tom Moore I felt 
Somerville adds, respecting the great work as if 1 been gazing all night at sky 
which made her famous, ** He generously cet ‘here were present Mr. and Mrs 
published the Mechanism of the Heavens sock and Mrs. Some le, Sir 
at his own risk, which, from its analytical Marti “a, Who led on Moore, Washing 

‘ 

| 


iour 


character, could only be read by mathe ( rvil Y Mrs. \ 


maticians.” Then, again, the following Moore 
still more striking verdict the impres 


sion made by Murray's conversational our host Murray said 
powers is furnished by Lady Bell as that brilliant night 
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It was in the spring of 1815 that the two 
most renowned geniuses of the time—in 
everything but the possession of genius 
how dissimilar !-—Scottand Byron, first met, 
and in John Murray’s house in Albemarle 
Stree Scott found Byron **in the high 
est degree courteous andeven kind.” ‘‘We 
met,” he adds, ** for an hour or two almost 
daily in Murray ’sdrawing-room,and found 
a great deal to say to each other In the 
following year, separated from his wife 
and banned by London society, Byron 
quitted England, never to return to it alive. 


Thus Byron’s personal connection with 
Murray and the Albemarle Street circle, 
which began in 1811, and in Fleet Street, 
lasted only for a few years. But from 1812 
‘Childe Harold” 
onward to 1822 and the earlier cantos of 
‘Don Juan,” every printed line of Byron's 
Was p iblished by or for Murray. From 
the of business relations 
between them to Byron’s death, in 1824, 


and the first cantos of 


commencement 


their intercourse was, with a brief inter- 
1823, of the frankest and most 
cordial kind. Seareely with Moore him 
self was Byron as a correspondent more 
familiar and confidential 
publisher, and great 


MISSION In 


than with 
indeed would have 
been the blank in Byron’s epistolary self 
revelations if his letters to Murray had 
been left out of Moore’s life of him. The 
publisher often played to the poet the 
part of a Mentor, sometimes of a generous 
and helpful friend, 


his 


Onee Byron had a 
transient whim for purchasing back his 
copyrights and suppressing all that he had 
written, and his publisher had to treat him 
as a spoiled, wayward, and fractious child 
to be coaxed into better But 
when about, as he fancied, to abandon au 
Byron did 


behavior. 


thorship not 


intend to **eut” 
his publisher ‘It will give me,” he 
wrote at the same time to Murray, * great 


pleasure to preserve your acquaintance 


and to consider you my friend.” In one 
of his freaks he insisted on making Murray 
a present of the “Siege of Corimth” and of 
*Parisina.” It was not long before the pub 
lisher, declining so valuable a gift 
poet a draft for 
W 


, sent the 
thousand guineas, 
torn Some men 
ould have pocketed the affront, but John 
Murray insisted on paying the money, and 
at last with difficulty induced Byron to 

a curious and in truth an unpre 
cedented controversy between a poet and 
a publisher. Murray’s conduct to Byron 
throughout was marked by extreme liber- 


one 


which as returned 


W 


" 
take it 
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ality,even when there is taken into acco 
the considerable profit made by the 
lisher on works for which 
last he paid nearly £20,000. Byron ne 

asked for pecuniary aid from Murray, \ 
once, however, could not forbear from « 
fering it. Thus, when the poet, being 

straits for money, thought of selling 

books to raise some, the publisher, on he 
ing of his difficulties sent the peer fort 
with 


from f 


Irst 


£1500, with the assurance that ar 
other sum of the same amount would | 
ready for him in a few weeks, and that 

this was not sufficient he would be happ 
to sell his copyright of Byron’s poems 
and place the proceeds at the poet's dis 
posal, Byron declined to avail himself in 
any way of Murray’s generous kindness 
but in declining it he wrote to his publish 
er: ‘‘ It sets my opinion of you, and in 
deed of human nature, in a different light 
from that in which I have been accustom 
ed to consider it.”” 

In literary and even in ethical and so 
cial matters Murray was the friendly coun 
sellor of the poet, and should his letters 
to Byron ever see the light, they will show 
the two in a relation to each other which 
never probably existed before or since be 
tween a poet and his publisher. One lit 
tle note from Murray to Byron, brief but 
significant in the blended frankness and 
deference of its tone, I lighted on lately 
imbedded in the correspondence of Mrs 
Leigh (*‘ Augusta’), Byron’s sister, recent 
ly added to the manuscript collections of 
the British Museum. 


It is now printed 
for the 


first time. The ‘‘ room” spoken 
of in it is, of course, the drawing-room in 
Albemarle Street; ‘‘ Mr. G.” is ** Gifford,” 
and ** The Siege” must be ‘* The Siege of 
Corinth,” which fixes 1816 as the year in 
which the note was written, before By 
ron’s final departure from England. It 
runs thus: 


**My lord, I shall have the pleasure of 
attending to your desire. I sent the MS. 
the first thing this morning to Mr. G., and 
[ rather anxiously await his opinion of it, 
for Lam very sanguine, having been much 
interested. You are a strange man, and 
to have your own way no one can be 
more stoically determined. I will send 
the proofs of ‘The Siege’ to-morrow or 
next day, and go on. I write with the 
room full, and hope you will excuse my 
haste and impudence. J. M.” 
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With Byron's departure for the Conti 
nent Murray's letters. of course. became 
nore copious, and Byron relied on him 


or literary gossip. When they do not 


” 
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arrive, he is vexed, and reproaches his pub 
lisher with being possessed by the "demon 
of silence.” To his criticisms on literary 
points the poet peer always pays some at 
tention, and to those of Gifford, communi 
cated by Murray, deference wonderful in 
such aman. 

Mr. Murray made, of course, misses as 
well hits. But the 
between, and 


as misses few 
he had a happy 
knack of retrieving them. Washington 
Irving furnished him with one of lis chief 
Which Murray, trans 
of chief hits. In 
1815, Irving, a young man of twenty-two, 
embarked for what he fancied was to be 
a brief visit to Europe, but it was seven 
teen years before he saw the United States 
again. 


were 


and far 


MLSSeS, 


however, 


formed into one his 


At home he was known through 
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Salmagundi Knickerbocker, but 
at all in the Old World, though 
by a happy chance a friend of his in Eng 
land had sent, two years before. a COPY 


hee 


and 


searcel y 


ALBEMARLE STREET 


of Knickerbocker to Walter Scott, who 
relished its humor exceedingly, and took 
note of its author's name as that of aman 
of mark Irving came 
partly to see Europe in that fateful year 
of Napoleon's escape from Elba 


and likelihood. 
partly 
flushed with hopes of the suecess of the 
commercial house which his brother and 
he had established in Liverpool ; least of 
all with an eye to authorship. The house 
in Liverpool failed; Irving and his bro 
ther were gazetted bankrupts, and he was 
thrownon the world and his own resources. 
In thisemergency he formed a scheme for 
the re-issue in the United States of Eng 
lish books by arrangement with their Lon 
don publishers, and with the chief of them, 
Murray and Longman among others, the 
project brought him into contact. Hence 
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his first visits, already recorded, to Albe 
marle Street But the project came other- 
resumed his 
the Sketch 
Gent.,”’ were 
the 
al 
procure a London publisher for 


wise to and Irving 


nothing, 
pen The 
Book, ** 


issued 


first numbers of 
by Geotfrey Cravon 
the United 


spring of 1819, without any 


in States during 
previous 
te nipt to 
them, Irving mistakenly thinking that any 
interest which they possessed was for Amer 
ican readers, and that they would not be 
He was 
undeceived. They 
were praised by and reprinted ina London 


relished by the English public. 


soon and agreeably 


literary journal, and a London bookseller 
thought of republishing them ina volume 
Without the Irving 
now offered the work to Murray, who de 
I will do all 


that I can to promote their circulation” 


3 , 
authors sanction, 


clined it, adding, however, ** 
Irving had sent him the numbers already 
published—‘‘and shall be most ready to 
A 
minor London bookseller undertook what 
Murray had declined, but became a bank- 
rupt while the book was at press. 
Meanwhile Irving had sent the num- 
bers of the Sketch-Book to Walter Scott. 
whom, in his Liverpool days, he visited 
at Abbotsford, meeting with a most cor 


attend to any future plan of yours.” 


dial reception. Seott was, of course, de- 
lighted with Rip Van Winkle and the 
He 


offered to negotiate their publication by 


other contents of the early numbers. 


Constable, and proposed that Irving should 
the at £500 a year, of a 
weekly Anti-Jacobin Journal to be started 


become editor, 


in Edinburgh—a proposal declined by Ir 
ving on the plea that he was no politician, 
and deficient in the habits of regular ap- 
plication indispensable In new spaper edit- 
Ultimately Scott wrote to Murray 
urging him—and _ suecessfully—to think 
better of it, and to publish the Sketch 
Book, which proved such a suecess that 


ing. 


the generous publisher spontaneously pre 
£POO 
In a preface 


sented the author with over and 


above the stipulated price 
to the Sketch Book, written 


ward, Irvine told 


long after- 
up to the 
date of its publication by Murray, ‘‘and 
that 
came my publisher, conducting himself in 


its history 


from hour,” he added, ** Murray be 
all his dealings with that free, open, and 
liberal spirit which had obtained for him 
the well-merited appellation of the Prince 
of P 


hand 


Murray was not behind- 
in recognizing by 


iblishers.”’ 
word as well as 
deed the mistake which he had made in 
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declining the Sketch-Book. In one 
ter, after urging Irving to drop his ps¢ 


] ‘ 


donym and give his name to the wor 
he writes, ‘*]l am convinced I did not h 
you, and esteeming you Id 
my esteem is doubled by 
better knowledge of you 2 Kor Bra 
bridge Hall, without seeing it in MS 
Murray signed a check for 1000 guine 
with 15 
guineas for the uninspected Tales of 
Traveller. From first to last Irvine \ 
paid by the house of Murray for his pros 
something like ten thousand pounds. KF 
the Life of Columbus he received £315 


KNOW 


as 


certainly 


and similar trustfulness gave 


from Murray, who was satisfied as a pul 
lisher with its sale, and as a lover of good 
literature with its contents, saying of it 
and its author, ‘‘ It is beautiful, beautiful 


the best thing he has ever written.” The 


Life of Columbus appeared in 1828, and 
in the autumn of that vear Murray was 
projecting, for at least the third time in 
his career, and always without practical 
result, the establishment of a monthly 


magazine, to be purely literary and scien 
tific, and free from any party or politi 
cal bias. It was not to an Englishman, 
but to the American Washington Irving, 
that Murray offered the editorship of the 
projected periodical, with a salary of 
£1000 a year (which would be a high one 
even in these days), besides payment for 
whatever he might contribute of his own 
to it. Irving declined the offer on the 
patriotic ground that to accept it would 
entail his permanent absence from the 
United States, which he did at last, after a 
long absence, revisit, a famous and a féted 
man. From the same love of country he 
almost always refused Murray's frequent 
invitations to contribute to the Quarterly 
Review. The liberal offer of a hundred 
cuineas an article could not overcome his 
repugnance to contribute to, a periodica|! 
which had systematically ridiculed and 
reviled the United States and its citizens 
Twice only during his long connection with 
the house of Murray did he contribute to 
the Quarterly. His first article, in 1830, 
written at Murray's special request, was il 
lustrative and explanatory of a work of 
his own, The Conquest of Granada (com 
posed while he was minister at Madrid, 
and not very successful, but he had re 
ceived 2000 guineas for it), and clear 
ed up some misconceptions respecting the 
Fray Antonio Agapida, an imaginary per 
son, to whom, as in the case of Scott and 
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THE ANNUAL MURRAY TRADE DINNER.* 


his Jedediah Cleishbotham, and so forth, 
he had aseribed the authorship of his 
book. Irving asked for no remuneration 
for the article, but accepted fifty guineas. 
It was gratuitously, however, that in the 
following year he contributed his second 
last article to the Quarterly, one 
written to attract attention to a book by a 
friend and countryman, Slidell’s Year in 
He recommended to Murray for 
publication in England Fenimore Coop 
Murray declined it, but  be- 
came the English publisher of the Pio 


and 


Spain. 
ers Spy. 


to which Mr. Murray annu- 
booksellers of London and West- 

> is one of the most interesting episodes in 
1¢ history of the house of Murray. For more than 
is been held at “ The Albion” tavern in 
eet. After coffee is served, Mr. Murray 
it the head of the table to the auc- 
f the evening, who then receives bids for 


* The ‘trade dinner” 


Invites “the 


ars itt 
piace 


rof books which each bookseller will take. 
is previously fixed, so that the chief advan- 
tage a special 


offered to large 


discount and long time for payment 
purchasers at this sale, the amount 
vy exceeds £20,000 


of which usua x 


neers. 


On the ground that since Byron's 
death new poetry was in little demand 
Murray also declined to publish an Eng 
lish edition of the poems of William Cul 
len Bryant, but Irving found a London 


publisher for them 
Street. 


out of Albemarle 
Colburn’s purchase of the Al 
hambra for 2000 guineas was a rare break 
in the continuity of Irving's business con 
nection with Albemarle Street. In 1835 
he received from his old publisher £400 
for the Tour on the Prairies, when he 
said he ‘glad to be once more it 
dealings with Murray.” 

Washington Irving’s connection with 
the house of Murray is an interesting 
episode in its history, the main thread of 
which must now be resumed. In 1824, 
the year of Byron's death, Gifford, with 
his increasing infirmities, ceased to be ed 
itor of the Quarterly. Long tormented 
by asthma, he resigned the editorship of 
the Quarterly with the same scrupulous 
conscientiousness which once made him, 


was 





THE HOUSE 


t has been said, actually offer to return a 


rt of his salary beeause he fancied that 


he was not doing work enough for the 


Before 
it 


noney. Gilford’s resignation, 
the 
sut he declined it, and, on his recommen 


dation apparently, it was bestowed on Mr 


outhey, seems, was offered 


} t 
post, 


OF MURRAY 


and Sir John Colerid 
L, C 


er idve 


present 
Mr. C 


plished 


rd Chief vland 
Vas albilat accom 


the 


but t st no for 


not rong ¢ 
pili Blackwood Ss Vi 


monthly or; 


l 
tari 


Hie as 
ran 


the 


ol Torvism. opened its 


batteries on new management and 
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LIBRARY A 


a draw 


Coleridge, then a young barrister, who was 
a nephew of the poet of the same name, 
afterward the friend and correspondent of 
Dr. Arnold, and who became Mr. Justice 


T 
A. H. Ha 


NEWSTEAD, WIMBLEDON 


am Murra 


there were murmurs of dissatisfaction in 


the Albemarle Street circle. Murray saw 
his mistake, and remedied it in a way that 
delighted his old friend and promoter of 
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blishment of the Quarte rly Sir 
When Gifford, who died t 


» after his resignation, was 


Scott 


‘Aars Or S¢é 


JOHN 


1827 to his last 


home in Westminster Abbey, in the mourn 


borne in the first days of 


Ing-coa2eh With the founder and publisher 
of the Quarterly Review was its new ed 
scholarly, and ae 
complished author of Peter's Letters to 
Kinsfolk, of Valerius, of Reginald 
Dalton, the translator of Frederick Schle 
gel’s History of Literature and of the An 
cient Spanish Ballads, the noted contrib 
utor to Blackwood, the young and brief 
Edinburg] 


itor, the clever, satirical, 


his 


John Gibson 
Sir Walter 
Moore. on 


advocate, 
had 


Scott's favorite daughter. 


less 
Lockhart, who married 


a 


r 


THLY MAGAZINE. 


brief Visit to Abbotsford. during the neo 


iations between Murray and Lockha 


eceived the first hint respecting the ne 


MURR. 


arrangement. Sir Walter grew confi 
dential one evening after dinner, and, as 
Moore chronicles in his journal, ‘‘ told 
me that Lockhart was about to undertake 
the Quarterly, had agreed for tive years, 
salary £1200 a year, and if he writes a 
certain number of articles it will be £1500 


a year to him,” so that Scott's favorite 


daughter and her husband had a fair pros 
pect before them in London, thanks to the 
success of the periodical which owed so 


much to himself. Neither Murray nor 
Lockhart had reason to regret the con- 


nection thus formed. Lockhart more 
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than sustained the reputation which the 
Quarterly had won under Gifford, and 
remained its editor until his death—not 
for five years merely, but for upward of a 
quarter of a century. 

To the year in which he lost his sound 
and shrewd adviser, William Gifford, be- 
longs the second John Murray’s one con- 
This 
was the year in which Murray started a 
new daily London newspaper, the Repre- 


spicuously disastrous speculation. 


sentative, a costly and hazardous enter- 
prise, since it was meant to rival the long- 
The 
Representative lived only a few months, 
and might have been as little remembered 
now as the London Mercury or the Polit 
ical Herald, of the first John Murray, but 
that its projector became one of the most 
men in England. Murray and 
Isaac Disraeli, it has been seen, were close 


established and prosperous Times. 


famous 


friends, visitors at each other’s houses, and 
their intimacy extended to their families; 
in fact, the two households were almost as 
In early youth Benjamin Disraeli 
was ambitious and aspiring. Murray nat- 
urally encouraged the clever young man, 


one, 


and of his earliest encouragement there 
survives a curious memorial, of which this 
Be- 
fore me lies, in its original gray pastebc ard 
binding, a small octavo volume of some 
three hundred pages, and its title-page 
runs thus: ‘* The Life of Paul Jones, from 
original documents in the possession of 
John Henry Sherburne, Esq., Register of 
the Navy of the United States. London; 
John Murray; Albemarle Street; 1825.” 
The chief interest of the volume lies now 
in the undoubted fact that nearly sixty 
years ago it was seen through the press 
and furnished with a preface by no other 
a person than young Benjamin Disraeli, 
before he was twenty-one, and it is curious 
that probably the very first literary at- 
tempt of his should have been made in 
connection with the biography of a daring 
adventurer. 

The young Disraeli, having got his 
hand in, and done something for John 
Murray, was soon flying at higher liter- 
ary game than preface-writing and the re- 
vision of proof-sheets. To be the editor 


is the first mention ever made in print. 


of a new London daily newspaper rival- 
ling the Times, and perchance becoming 
the organ of the government, might give 
him the footing in high Tory cireles which 
Barnes, as editor of the Times, had enjoy- 


ed among the Whig aristocracy. 
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preliminary arrangements were made by 
Disraeli; but as the day approached for 
the appearance of No. 1, the young edit- 
or’s unfitness for the post became so glar- 
ing that his engagement suddenly col- 
lapsed. In point of fact, Disraeli’s connec- 
tion with the Representative ceased at the 
moment of its existence. The aid of Lock- 
hart seems to have been invoked and giv- 
en, but the impression produced by an in- 
spection of the file of the Representative 
is that it never was edited at all. 

The Representative, consisting of two 
meagre leaves (and price sevenpence), be- 
gan its disastrous career on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1826, and died of inanition on the fol- 
lowing 29th of July. In after-years, when 
sanguine projectors enlarged to John Mur- 
ray on *‘ the excellent opening for a new 
daily paper,” he was wont to point with a 
rueful visage to a thin folioon his shelves, 
and reply, ‘‘ Twenty thousand pounds are 
buried there.” 

The last number of the Quarterly which 
its founder, proprietor, and publisher lived 
to see was that for June, 1843. His latest 
successful publication was Lady Sales’s 
Journal in Afghanistan, for which there 
was an immense demand. Seven days 
before his death the second John Murray 
made his will, a brief one, bequeathing ev- 
erything to his wife,and he died,aged sixty 
five, on the 27th of June, 1843, a few weeks 
after Robert Southey, who was some six 
With the manners and 
education of a gentleman, sprightly, clev 
er, genial, the friend as well as the pub- 
lisher and employer of many of the first 
authors and most successful literary ama- 


years his junior. 


teurs of his age, absolutely princely in his 
dealings, he was more than what Byron 
called him, ‘‘Strahan, Tonson, Lintot, of 
the times.”’ 

3orn in 1808, and educated at the Char- 
ter-House and at Edinburgh University, 
the present Mr. Murray was early in life 
the confidant and business associate of his 
father, as whose destined heir and success- 
or he became an important member of the 
literary and social circle of Albemarle 
Street. He had early in life the advan- 
tage of frequent foreign travel, and it was 
personal experience of the defects of then 
existing guide-books that led him to com 
pose the first of those **‘ Continental Hand- 
books,” the manipulation of which denotes 
everywhere the presence of the travelling 
3riton. 

The which his father’s 


business on 
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death the present Mr. Murray inherited 
was of the most solid and substantial as 
well as varied description. The variety 
as well as the solidity and substantial 
character of the works issued from Albe- 
Street sustained, and 
while some departments of literature in 
which it was formerly productive have 


marle has been 


been abandoned, others have been opened 
up and substituted for them. 

The present Mr. Murray was born a year 
before the Quarterly Review, and has in- 
herited the liberality of his father. With 
him are associated his son, a fourth John, 
and his cousin, Mr. Robert Cooke (a great- 
grandson of the first John), two gentlemen 
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eminent for ability and courtesy. Mr 
Cooke’s long and intimate connection of 
not much short of half a century with th 
house began in 1838, five years before tli 
death of the late Mr. Murray. He has bee: 
a partner since 1850. Mr. John Murray 
Jun., has recently joined the firm. The 


house of Murray, like its own great peri 
odical, combines much that is venerable in 
age with much that is vigorous in youth 


Nore.—In preparing this history of the publis! 
ing house of Murray the writer has made occasio1 
al use of papers on the same subject which he cor 
tributed to an English periodical, and much of t 
matter contained in which has been appropriated 
without the slightest acknowledgment, by Mr. “ Hen 
ry Curwen” in his History of Booksellers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NE beautiful morning toward the last 
of November three skiffs were making 
their way up a tide-water creek which led 
into Patricio toward its southern end. 
The little boats were each propelled by one 
person, who stood erect facing the prow, 
and using, now on one side, now on the 
other, a single light paddle; the stream, 
though deep, was not wide enough to allow 
the two oars;and it wound and 
doubled so tortuously upon itself that the 
easiest way to guide it was to stand up and 
paddle in the Indian fashion. At the 
stern of each boat, seated on the bottom on 
cushions, leaning back in the shade of a 
white parasol, was a lady, Margaret Har- 

old, Garda Thorne, Mrs. Lucian Spenser. 
Mr. Moore was propelling the boat in 
which Mrs. Spenser was reclining; Lu- 
cian’s skiff held Garda; De Torrez had the 
honor of piloting Mrs. Harold. Mr. Moore 
looked taller and narrower than ever, out- 
lined against the sky and flat green; he 
had on his straw hat, and was using his 
oar with careful deliberation, not speaking 
often—only vaguely conscious, indeed, of 
what the others were saying behind him; 
for he was acting as guide, and felt his 
responsibilities deepen with the creek’s 
every bend. 


use of 


The skiffs were advancing 
together, though in single file, and the oth- 
er voyagers talked. 

‘* How delightful it is that one never 
has to speak loud here!” said Margaret; 
‘*the air is so soft and still that the voice 
carries—all out-doors is like a room. I be- 


lieve it’s our high wide skies and the winds 
we have at the North, as much as the eclat 
ter of our towns and our own tremendous 
hurry, that make us all public speakers 
from our cradles.” 

‘‘T don’t agree with you; that is, [don’t 
if you mean that you prefer the Southern 
articulation,” said Mrs. Spenser. 

‘Yet ['m sure you prefer mine, Rosa 
lie,” said her husband, laughing. 

‘You're nota real Southerner, Lucian.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I am. But even if I’m not, 
here’s Miss Thorne; she certainly is.” 

‘*Miss Thorne is Spanish,” answered 
Mrs. Spenser, briefly; ‘‘ she doesn’t come 
under the term Southerner, as I use it, at 
all. She is Spanish—though she speaks 
like a New-Englander.” Then feeling, 
perhaps, that this statement had been 
rather dry, she turned her head and gave 
Garda a little bow and smile. 

‘*You have described it exactly,” said 
Garda, who was letting the tips of her 
fingers trail in the water over the skiff’s 
low side. ‘‘Try this, Margaret; it makes 
you feel as if you were swimming.” 

‘‘The Southern pronunciation,” went 
on Mrs. Spenser, ina general way, ‘‘T donot 
admire.” (She spoke as though combat 
ing somebody.) ‘‘And they have, too, 
such acurious habit—the women, I mean— 
of talking about their State. ‘We Caro- 
linians,’ ‘we Virginians,’ they keep say- 
ing. And then, when they are excited, they 
will call themselves all sorts of names 
‘daughters of Georgia,’ for instance. Im- 
agine Northern women speaking of them- 
selves seriously (and the Southern women 
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are as serious as possible about it) as 
‘daughters of Connecticut,’ ‘daughters of 
Minnesota.’ We care as little about the 
especial State we happen to live in as the 
county.” 

‘‘The more’s the pity, then,” said Lucian. 
‘‘That State feeling you criticise, Rosalie, 
is patriotism.” 

‘‘Northern women are patriotic too,” 
said Margaret. ‘But it’s for the country 
as a whole, not for a State. And we're 
incapable of fine language, Mrs. 
Spenser; haven’t we been known to revert 
upon occasion to 


not 


‘Columbia’? I myself, 
at a late period of my school-life, address 
ed her (in a composition) as ‘our starry 
mother,’ I think.” 

Margaret had made remarks of this sort 
a good many times since the arrival of 
Lucian and his wife, three weeks before; 
she compared them in her own mind to the 
cushions in bags of netting which sailors 
are accustomed to let down by ropes over 
a ship’s side as she enters port, to prevent 
too close a grazing against other ships. 
Not that Lucian and his wife quarrelled. 
A quarrel requirestwo persons, and Lucian 
quarrelled with no one; he had possessed 
a charming disposition when he first visit- 
ed Gracias; he possessed a charming dis- 
position now. Nor did it appear that his 
wife thought otherwise, or that she wished 
to quarrel with him; on the contrary, any 
woman could have detected immediately 
that she adored him, that she had but the 
one desire, namely, to please him. Her 
very irritations—and they were many— 
came from the depth of this desire. 

She was a tall woman, rather heavy in 
firure, though not ill made; she had a 
dark complexion, a good deal of color, 
thick low-growing dark hair, heavy eye- 
brows that almost met, very white teeth, 
and fairly good, though rather thick, fea- 
tures. With more animation and a hap- 
pier expression—an occasional smile, for 
instance, which would have revealed the 
white teeth—she might have passed as 
handsome in a certain way. As it was, 
she was a woman who walked with an in- 
elastic tread, her eyes had a watchful ex- 
pression, her brow was often lowering; 
her rather long upper lip came down 
moodily, projecting slightly over the un- 
der one, which was not quite so full. She 
had stout white hands, with square fingers. 
Her large shoulders stooped forward a lit- 
tle. She was always too richly dressed. 

When Rosalie Bogardus had insisted 


52: 
upon marrying Lucian 
ter before, all her 
their heads 

still. 
that, to their minds, Lucian was a fortune 
hunter. 


Spenser the win- 
relatives had shaken 
They were shaking them 
The sign of negation had signitied 


Not that they had meant to insin 
uate that Miss Bogardus had not sufficient 
personalcharm to attract for herself ; onthe 
contrary,they all thought Rosalie a ** hand 
some 


woman But the fact still remain 


ed that she had a good deal of money , while 


the young engineer had not one cent—a 
condition of things which they could have 
pardoned, perhaps, if he had shown any 
activity of mind in relation to plans for 
obtaining the lacking coin. But here was 
where Lucian, so active (unnecessarily) in 
many other matters, seemed to them sin 
gularly inert. The truth of the case 
not what the relatives supposed : money 


was 


had had nothing to do with this marriage, 
and love had had everything. 

Rosalie had been a silent, rather dull 
looking girl, with a brooding dark eye 
which had a spark slumbering at the back 
of it. 
never found its outlet in speech, and she 


She had a deep-seated pride which 


had led always a completely repressed life 
among her relatives, who were kind enough 
in their way, but who did not in the least 
understand her. She was without doubt 
difficult to understand. A mother might 
have divined her; but the girl had the 
misfortune to be an orphan. Her disposi- 
tion was reserved, jealous in the extreme; 
but, as is often the case with reserved wo- 
men, there was an ocean of pent-up ten- 
derness surging below, which made her 
sombre and unhappy. For indiscriminate 
friendship she had no taste, while as to 
the more intimate ones, she had always 
found herself forced, sooner or later, to 
share them with some one else, and the 
pain her jealousies had given her upon 
these occasions had been so keen that she 
had learned to abstain from them entirely. 
When, 


therefore, at last she believed that she was 


It was easier to live quite alone. 


loved, loved for herself, these long-repress 
ed feelings burst forth; like the released 
spirit of the magician’s vial, they expand- 
ed and filled her life, they could never be 
put back in their prison again. 

Five years before, Miss Bogardus had 
met Lucian Spenser at the White Mount 
ains. For a number of weeks they had 
been thrown together almost daily in ex 
cursions and mountain walks, and the 
young engineer, with his easy, happy tem- 
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per, his wit and his kindness, had seemed 
to her the most agreeable person she had 
ever met. There happened to be no one 
the moment whom Lucian 
to talk to; still, it was really his 
good qualities rather than this mere acci- 


else there at 


cared 


dent of there being no one else that led 
him on. For he had divined the unhap- 
He could not re- 
sist the charity (as well as the small en- 
tertainment to himself, perhaps, in the ab- 
sence of other diversions) of drawing a 
smile from that dark reserved face, a look 
of interest from those moody eyes; 


piness under the pride. 


yes, 
and it even gave him pleasure to put some 
animation into that 


the step grew almost light beside his. 


inert figure, so that 
For 
Lucian had endless theories about the pos- 
sible good points of many of the people he 
met, and all of the people he liked. He 
was constantly saying of plain women 
that if they would only be a little more 
this or a little 


positively handsome. 


less that, they would be 
And he fully be- 
lieved in these possibilities. Perhaps that 
was one of the reasons why he was so 
agreeable. It is such a charming talent, 
the divining the best 
body. 


there is in every- 
At any rate, he was so genuinely 
kind-hearted, so proselytingly so, if the 
phrase may be used, that it gave him real 
pleasure to make people happy, even if it 
were only for the moment. Of possible 
he never thought, because he 
never had reactions himself. 


reactions 


If one thing 


had come to an end, was it not always 
easy to find another ? 
He 


dus’s money, as in reality he cared no- 


Easy for him. 
cared nothing about Miss Bogar- 
thing for Miss Bogardus herself. 
when 


But 
the weeks of their mountain life 
were over, Miss Bogardus found that she 
was caring for him, though (as he would 
have honestly and earnestly maintained 
if he had known it) he had never in the 
least tried to make her. He had only 
tried to make her happier. 3ut with 
Rosalie Bogardus that the same 
thing. She had passed, owing to him, the 
one interesting summer of her dull rich 
life. She did not know that she could be 
so light-hearted: she did not know that 
any one could be. She had had the vague 
idea that all persons must go more or less 
unsatisfied, and that this was the reason 
why so many women (if they had not 
children to bring up) took to good works 


was 


and charitable societies, and so many men 
to horses and wine. Her life had been 
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dull because the people she lived with and 
those she saw frequently (as has been said 
she had never been a woman who made 
many acquaintances) were for the most 
part extremely dull. had not had 
among them even the secondary impor 
tance which money often bestows, because 
they were all rich themselves. In addi 
tion, there were in the same circle young 
er cousins much handsomer than she had 
ever been. The summer she had first met 


t 


She 


Lucian she was twenty-seven years old. 
Her relatives had become accustomed to 
the unexciting round of her life 
in the winter; 


at home 
at the mountains in the 
summer; a few concerts; some good works 
They 


she 


looked for nothing new from her; 
was ‘only Rosalie” to them. 
had every comfort, of course, every lux 
ury. It never occurred to their minds 
that she might like also a taste of the lead 
ing rdéle for a short time, of life at first 
hand. Families are very apt to make this 
mistake regarding the left-over sisters and 
daughters whom they shelter so carefully, 
perhaps, but also so dully, under their pro 
tecting wing. 


She 


That summer Lucian was twenty-three ; 
but, tall, handsome, and in one way very 
mature, he had looked quite as old as he 
did now, five years later. He wasalways 

He had not 
been in the least afraid of her, of her age, 
her moodiness, or her money, but had 
joked with her and complimented her with 
an ease which had at first disconcerted her 
almost painfully. He had noticed and 
criticised her reserve. He had discover 
ed and praised her one little talent, a con 
tralto voice of smallest possible compass, 
but some sweetness in a limited range of 
old English songs. He had teased her to 
make him a pocket pincushion; and then 
when her unaccustomed hands had pain- 
fully fashioned one (on her own behalf 
she never touched a needle), he had made 
all manner of sport of it and of her. He 
had helped her dry-shod over brooks (un- 
expectedly she had a pretty foot), stand- 
ing ankle-deep in water himself; he had 
gone miles for some dark red roses, because 
one of them would ‘‘look so well” (as it 
did) in her hair. He had laughed at her 
books, and made her feel, though without 
the least approach to saying so, that she 
was ignorant; made her realize, simply 
through her own quickened sense of com- 
parison, that she, Rosalie Bogardus, who 
belonged among the ‘best people,” and 


sunny, always amusing. 
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who had enjoyed what is vaguely but op- 
ulently summed up as ‘‘every advan- 
tage,’ was yet an uncultivated and even 
a stupid sort of person, by the side of a 
certain young idler who had no back- 
cround whatever (so her relatives would 
have said), no connections, no ambitions 
or industry of the tangible sort, and no 
money, no appreciable baggage, in short, 
with which to go through life, save a 
graceful little talent for painting in water- 
colors, and the most delightful disposition 
in the world. Her relatives would have 
added—an immense assurance. But Rosa- 
lie did not call it that. To her it seemed 
courage —courage indomitable, was the 
term in her mind. 

She overestimated this trait in Lucian, 
as she did one or two other traits. He 
himself would never have dreamed of be- 
ing so brave as she supposed him to be. 
He was brave enough; physically he had 
never known a fear; but that it was in- 
domitable courage which made him smile 
so light-heartedly in the face of fortunes 
so modest—that it was a splendid defiance 
—this was where the slow, silent, passion- 
ate-hearted Rosalie was entirely mistaken. 
It was temperament more than anything 
But it was natural that she should 
fall into error, brought up as she had been 
among people who were immovably set in 
all their ideas, proud of their mediocrity 
(they called it conservatism), who had in- 
herited their wealth through several gen- 
erations, and who, while close and careful 
in all their ways, enemies to everything in 
the least like extravagance, were yet fully 
of the opinion that respectability as well 
as happiness depended upon an unassail- 
able foundation of solid fixed income— 
having always lived in this atmosphere, 
and possessing small talent for remarking 
anything outside of her own narrow Jittle 
world, it was impossible for Rosalie Bo- 
gardus to grasp at once a plan of life 
which differed so widely from the only 
one she knew. She could not conceive the 
idea at first of a person like Lucian living 
on with contented enjoyment, day after 
day, without any fortune, any hope of in- 
heriting it, or any effort toward obtaining 
it. She knew people, of course, who had 
no fortunes; but if young, as he was, they 
were all engaged in either planning for 
them, waiting for them, or working for 
them, with more or less eagerness and en- 
ergy. Lucian appeared to be neither 
waiting nor working; the only plan he 


else. 


had with regard to such matters was to go 
back to the office of the company that em- 
ployed him (because he must) when his 
summer should be ended. So long as he 
was earning his mere living from year to 
year (not a difficult task, as he had no 
very extravagant tastes, and only himself 
to provide for), he seemed to think that 
he was doing sufficiently well as regarded 
material things—always to him subordi- 
nate: a state of mind which Rosalie’s rel- 
atives, if they had known it, would have 
deemed either a negligence that was al- 
most criminal, or downright idiocy, one or 
the other. herself, not conceiv- 
ing such an unambitious creed in a nature 
so rich, idealized what she did not under- 
stand. She dressed up this lack of ener- 
getic acquisitiveness, and made of it forti- 
tude; in her long reveries she gvew at 
last to think of it in unspoken words 
which, if written down, would have been 
almost poetry. 

But though she thus idealized his brav- 
ery, she did not have to idealize his kind- 
that had real. He had not 
cared about her money; she had divined 
that; what he did had been done for her 
self alone. When, therefore, they met 
again, as they did in the winter, the ac- 
quaintance continued to grow because she 
fostered it; she had had time to think 
everything over, to realize what it would 
be to live without it, during the four 
months that had passed since they parted. 
Lucian, responsive and delightful as ever, 
and never so conceited (this is what he 
would himself have called it) as to bring 
that pretentious thing, a conscience, into 
such a simple matter as this, lent himself, 
as it were, to her liking for the time being, 
whenever he happened to see her. With 
him it was a temporary and even a local 
interest, and he supposed it to be the same 
on her side. When he thought of the 
part of the city in which she lived, he 
thought of her: ‘‘ Second Avenue—oh yes; 
Miss Bogardus.” But he did not think of 
it or of her for days together: he was a man 
who had a thousand interests, who roam- 
ed in many and widely differing fields. 
Meanwhile Miss Bogardus thought of him 
without ceasing. She lived upon his vis- 
its, going over in her own mind the last 
one, and all that he had said, or failed to 
say, upon that occasion, until he had come 
again. She dwelt upon every look and 
gesture, and made the woman’s usual mis- 
take of giving a significance to little acts 


Rosalie 


ness: been 
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and phrases which they were very far from 
having (If men should really be actu- 
ated by the number and complex variety 
of motives which women are apt to see 
hidden under their most casual words and 
deeds. their lives would become so. bur- 
dened, their suffering minds so charged, 
with the million cross-wires of purpose by 
the time they were twenty-five, that the 
most ancient mummy of the Nile would 
be fresh beside them. Fortunately their 
mental processes are not sotortuous. Their 
mental processes are much moresimple and 
direct, more masterful and untroubled by 
details, than women believe, or perhaps 
wish to believe.) Lucian did not in the 
least realize that he was the subject of so 
Nor did he in the least real- 
ize the absorbed, concentrated nature with 
vhich he had to do. 
with its usual evenness; for three-quarters 
of the day he occupied himself in a third- 
story office; then he sallied forth to see 
what the remaining hours held for him in 
It is but just 
to say that generally they held an abun 
dance. Other people liked him besides Ro 


salie Bogardus: 


much reverie. 


His life moved on 


the way of entertainment. 


he was a man who, from 
About 
once in so often he went to see his friend 
He no longer thought of 
her as a person who needed his help es- 
pecially. But he knew that a visit pleased 
her, and, when other things were not over- 
amusing, he would go for a while and give 
that trifling pleasure. He never 
dreamed that it was a great one. 

Long afterward the character of Lu- 
cian Spenser was summed up as follows 
by a man of his own age who had a taste 
for collecting and classifying characteris- 
tics; he even ventured to think such col- 
lections almost as interesting as old china. 
‘*He was the most delightful and lovable 
fellow I have ever known; and a great 
many persons thought so besides myself. 
But he never was hampered with, he never 
took, a grain of responsibility in his whole 
life. 
particular plan for evading it; he simply 
never thought about that at ail.” 

This was true. 


first to last, was dear to very many. 


of the summer. 


her 


This not from selfishness, or any 


Even in the case of so 
serious a thing as his marriage, the respon- 
sibility was all assumed by Rosalie. 

How she came to have the idea that he 
loved her, she herself alone could have 
told. Probably she was deceived by his 
manner, which was often intangibly lover- 
like simply through the genius for kind- 
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ness that possessed him; or by the tones 
which his voice fell into now and then 
when he was with any woman he liked 
evenina small degree. All this was gen 
eral, for women in general. But poor 
concentrated Rosalie, who seldom saw him 
with other women, thought that it was for 
one. However her belief had been ob- 
tained, it was a sincere one. And she ac 
counted for his silence by saying to her 
self that he would not speak on account of 
her fortune. Here again she completely 
misjudged him. Southerner as he was, 
Lucian’s thoughts did not dwell upon 
money ; Southerner as he was, too, twenty 
fortunes would not have kept him from 
the woman he loved. But, once con- 
vinced in her own heart, Rosalie no long 
er fought against her love for him. Why 
should she? It was the one bright spot 
of her life. It was possible, after all, then, 
for life to be happy! 

She worshipped every glance of his eye, 
every word that he spoke; it was pathetic 
to see the adoration which that repressed 
nature was lavishing upon a nature so dif 
ferent from its own. But no one saw the 
adoration save Lucian; she concealed it 
from all the world besides. For a long 
time even he did not see it, he was so ac 
customed to being liked. When sudden 
ly he did become aware of it (long after 
the evil was done), he left her and left 
New York. There had never been a word 
of explanation between them. 

Rosalie did not yield; she knew herown 
heart; she knew that she loved him; she 
believed that he loved her. She trusted to 
time. And she kept up the acquaintance. 

Here, again, Lucian’s invincible habit 
of kindness kept him from telling her the 
truth. His invincible habit of not taking 
responsibility made him avoid the respon- 
sibipty of telling her. He too trusted to 
time. 

And there was time enough, certainly. 
That is, it would have been enough for any 
one but Rosalie Bogardus. Five years 
passed, five years of all the torture inter- 
mixed with delight which a woman who 
lovesgoes through. Now and then they 
met, and she always wrote to him. She 
tried to write lightly, as she knew he liked 
that; she anathematized herself for taking 
everything in sucha ponderous way. She 
composed long letters about books, about 
Spanish and Italian, both of which she was 
studying, about music, and about pictures. 
She went to see every picture she could 
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hear of, because he painted, not realizing, 
poor soul, that those who paint them- 
selves, especially those who paint ‘‘a lit- 
tle.’ do not as a general rule care much 
for pictures, orat least care only for those of 
a few of their immediate contemporaries, 
that interest being principally curiosity. 
Who fill the great galleries of Europe day 
after day ? Who are the people that go 
again andagain? Almost without excep- 
tion the people who do not paint; for the 
people who do, it is noticed that one or two 
visits amply suffice. 

But nature will out—at least some na- 
tures will. At the end of these five years 
of a fictitious existence Rosalie Bogardus 
fell seriously ill. Her life was threaten- 
ed. Then she wrote three trembling lines 
to Lucian, at Gracias-a-Dios. Her one 
wish now was to marry him, in order to 
be able to leave him her fortune. Shedid 
not allude to this, but she said that she 
was probably dying, and hoped to see him 
soon. Lucian, kind as always, hurried 
north to Washington, where she was stay- 
ing with some friends—much more inde- 
pendent now, as regarded her relatives, 
than she had been before the growth of 
her love. He married her. It was as 
well that he had been perfectly sincere, 
when he did so, in not thinking about her 
money, because her money did not come 
to him; she did not die, but improved rap- 
idly; in two months she was well. 

Mrs. Lucian Spenser, as has been said, 
was not a quick ora clever woman. But 
she had the clairvoyance of love. <A year 
had not passed since her marriage; but it 
does not take a year for a wife to discover 
that her husband is not, and never has 
been, in love with her, and this wife had 
no longer any illusions on that subject. 
Lucian’s manner toward her was invari- 
ably gentle, his temper was always sweet; 
she could say to herself, miserably enough, 
but truthfully too, that he did not in the 
least dislike her. If she had known it, 
this was something, as things stood. But 
she did not know it. How should she, 
without a grain of experience, and with 
her passionate nature, comprehend and en- 
dure the necessity, as well as the great 
wisdom, of holding on simply to the fact 
that she was his wife, and that no one on 
earth could rout her from that position, 
and that in time his heart might come 
round to her? She did know, however, 
she had learned, that such love as their 
marriage was to have at present must be 


supplied principally by herself. And she 
had accustomed her mind to accept this 
idea; if she was ever discontented, she 
had only to recall the dreary void of her 
life before she knew him, and she was rec- 
oneiled. But while she was still arran- 
ging her existence upon these foundations, 
a new element rose; her jealousy was ex- 
cited, and it was the strongest passion she 
had. She discovered that Lucian was 
very apt to be more or less in love with 
every attractive woman, every lovely 
young girl, he happened to meet. True, 
it was only a temporary absorption. But 
it was real enough while it lasted. To 
this the jealous wife could not accustom 
herself. This she found herself unable 
to take “lightly.” All the moodiness 
came back to her eyes; she grew suspicious 
and sharp. Such good looks as she had 
were obscured; in her unhappiness she 
seemed larger and more round-shouldered 
than ever. 

She was too proud to appeal to her hus- 
band, to tell him that he was torturing 
her. So they lived on. He was wholly 
unconscious of the extent of her suffer- 
ings, though he knew that she had a 
jealous nature. He felt that he was a 
good husband; he had really married her 
more to please her than to please himself; 
she had not so much as one unkind word, 
one unkind leok, with which to reproach 
him. He never neglected her; she could 
not say that he did. She did not say it; 
her only wish was that he would neglect 
some other persons. She preferred this 
condition of things, however, racked 
though she often was, to any open discus- 
sions between them, any explanations; 
her instinct warned her that explanations 
might be worse than the reality. A wo- 
man who loves is capable of any cow- 
ardice. Or is it—any courage ? 

Margaret’s little conversational cushion 
had brought to Mrs. Spenser’s mind the 
thought that she had perhaps been speak- 
ing rather acrimoniously. She did not 
mean to be acrimonious; but she was not 
a Southerner, as Lucian was, by birth at 
least, and he was making a great deal of 
this Southern origin of his whenever he 
was with Garda Thorne. He was with 
her every day. True, his wife was pre- 
sent, and other persons. And Garda 
herself was engaged to Mrs. Rutherford’s 
nephew, Evert Winthrop, who had gone 
north for three weeks or so on business 
just before they came. But there might 
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have been fifty wives and five hundred oth- 
er persons present, poor Rosalie thought, 
Lucian would look at that beautiful girl 
and talk to that beautiful girl, engaged or 
She 


accused him in her heart of not having 


not engaged, whenever he pleased. 


told her that there was any such person 
But the truth was (and she 
knew it) that, as she had never been able 


in Gracias. 


to respond with sympathy to allusions on 
his part to such acquaintances, much less 
to any recitals concerning them, he had 
learned (as he had not a grain of malice) 
not to make them. As for Gracias, she 
herself had proposed their coming there. 
She had not cared to spend the winter in 
New York or 
husband eajoled by society; she had nev- 


Washington, and see her 


er loved society, and now she hated it. 
Lucian’s content was not in the least de- 
pendent upon it, fortunately. He had 
described this little Florida town to her 
with a good deal of amusing decoration ; 
she had thought that she should like to 
it for herself. In her painstaking, de- 
voted way she had studied the sketches he 
had made while there until she was much 
better acquainted with them than he was 
himself. There had sketch of 
Garda Thorne, no sketch in words or wa- 


see 


been ho 


ter-colors. But perhaps if her jealousies 
had been less evident, there might have 
been. She knew that her jealousies were 
That did not make them 
any the less hard to bear. It was, each 
separate time, as if Lucian and the per- 
he was for the moment admiring 
were engaged in stabbing her to the heart. 
Only, in some miraculous way, she lived 
on. 


a weakness. 


son 


On the present occasion she said no 
more about Southern patriotism, but 
in silence at the near shores as the 
glided round the next bend. They 
in a wide salt-marsh, a flat reedy 
The horizon line, unbroken by so 
much as a bush, formed an even circle 
round them. It was high tide, the myriad 
little channels were full, the whole marsh 
was afloat. The fanning their 
faces had a strong salty odor, the sedges 
along shore were stiff with brine. Tall 
herons waded about, or, poised on one leg 


gazed 
skitfs 
were 


sea. 


breeze 


among the reeds, gazed at them, as they 
passed, with high-shouldered indifference. 
Now and then a gray bird rose from the 


yr 
4 


oO 


een as they approached, and with a whir 
wings sped away before them, sound- 
But he did not 


r 
¢ 
i 


ing his peculiar wild ery. 
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fly up, this gray bird, he flew off horizon 
tally. There did not, indeed, appear to be 
room for him to dart up, up, and become 
a mere mote in the blue; the idea remain 
ed to the people below in the boats that. 
if he should do so, he would infallibly 
strike his head. For the blue seemed to 
come down and rest on the edge of the 
marsh all round them, like the top of a 
tent. If the land was low, the sky match 
ed it. It was like sailing through a pic 
ture of which they could always see 
(though they never reached it) the frame. 

The stream they were following was 
not one of the marsh channels; it was a 
tide-water creek which penetrated several 
miles into Patricio, and after a while they 
came to the solid land. 

‘*The odor of Florida—I perceive it,” 
said Lucian; ‘‘the odor of a pitch-pine 
fire. And I don’t know any odor I like 
better. People who have lived here any 
length of time must be deadly homesick 
for it when they go away; it certainly has 
the most cheering and inspiring influence 
in the world.” 

‘‘T’'m glad we're coming to some cheer 
ing and inspiring people,” said Garda. 
‘So different from ourselves!” 

‘*They may not be inspired—they leave 
that to the fire. But they'll be cheering— 
you ll see; they'll be cheering just because 
so perfectly contented. We can’t be far 
from the house now.” 

3ut it was some time before they reach 
ed it. The stream wound on, the banks 
grew higher. Palmettoes began to ap- 
pear; they all leaned forward a little in 
the golden air; they formed the most 
graceful groups of curiosity. At length 
the skiffs turned the last bend, and the 
house came into sight. 
heap of stones. 

But the fire was there, all the same; it 
had been made on the ground behind a 
small out- building which stood not far 
from the central ruin. This out-building 
had preserved three of its sides and the 
frame-work of its roof; the roof had been 
completed by a thatch of reeds; the van- 
ished fagade had been gayly replaced by a 
couple of red calico counterpanes suspend- 
edfrom thethatch. Here lived a family of 
‘*poor whites”’—father, mother, and six 
children. Their drawing-room was the 
green space before the kitchen; their bed- 
chambers were behind the calico facade; 
their kitchen was an iron pot, at this mo- 
ment suspended over the fragrant fire. 


It was a ruined 
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The father had just come home in his 
roughly made cart, drawn by the most 
wizened of ponies, with a bear which he 
had killed in the neighboring swamp; the 
elder boys were bringing up fish from, their 
dug-out in the creek; the mother, her baby 
on her arm, lifted her bed-quilt wall to smile 
hospitably upon the visitors. They did not 
own the land, these people; they were not 
even tenants; they were squatters, and 
mere temporary squatters at that. They 
had nothing in the world beyond the few 
poor possessions their cart could hold. 
They were all round and well, and appar- 
ently perfectly happy. 

‘They look contented,” said Margaret, 
as, after accepting the hospitalities of the 
place, which the family hastened to offer 

the best in their power—a clean gourd 
with water from the mansion’s old well, 
two oranges from the straggling remains 
of the grove, a look at the bear, the baby, 
and the pet alligator of tender years con- 
fined in a pen near by, they took their 
way along an old road leading down the 
island toward the south. 

‘They are contented,” said Lucian. 
‘‘For one thing, they are never cold. 
Poor people can stand a great deal when 
winter is taken out of their lives. Here, 
too, they can almost get their food for the 
asking—certainly for the hunting and fish- 
ing. Yes, yes: if I had to be very poor— 
if we had to be very poor, Rosalie—I should 
say, with all my heart, let it be in Florida!” 

These sallies of Lucian’s fancy were al- 
ways rather hard for his wife. She ad- 
mired them, of course—she admired every- 
thing Lucian said; but she could not see 
any reasonable connection between their 
life, under any emergencies that could 
come to them, and the life of people who 
lived behind a facade of counterpane, who 
caught bears, and ate them from an iron 
pot. However, there must be one, since 
Lucian saw it; she smiled assent, there- 
fore, and did her best to answer warmly, 
‘Oh yes, in Florida!” 

‘*But I suppose they have very little 
chance to improve here, to rise,” began 
Margaret. 

‘I don’t want them to rise,” said Lu- 
cian, in his light way ; ‘* too much ‘ rising,’ 
in my opinion, is the bane of our Amer- 
ican life. The ladder’s free to all, or 
rather the elevator; we spend our lives, 
the whole American nation,in elevators.” 

Rosalie fully agreed with her husband 
here. This was a subject upon which she 
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She thought that 
every one should be as charitable as pos 


had definite opinions. 


sible, and she herself lived up to this be- 
lief by giving away a generous sum in 
charity every year. Her ideas were lib 
eral; she thought that the poor should 
have plenty of soup and blankets in the 
winter, as well as 
charity, 


coals (somehow, in 
it seemed more natural to say 
‘*coals”). There should be a Christmas 
tree for every Sunday-school, with a pre 
sent for each child; she would have liked, 
had it been possible, to re-introduce May- 
poles on May-day: May-day would come, 
at the North, as regarded temperature, 
about the middle of June. She hada dis- 
like (though she did not express it) for the 
free-school system, and she had long ago 
determined that in the event of her ever 
buying a house in the there 
should be a little school the 
gates” (they had gates now, with porters’ 


country, 


‘*outside 


lodges, at almost all the summer residences 
along the Hudson), which should be 
‘* free” enough, because she herself should 
pay all its expenses, but where the chil 
dren should be at least ‘‘ properly taught.” 
What she meant by this phrase she could 
not perhaps have stated with much con 
ciseness herself ; but if everything else 
had been poured off, there would have 
left in mind a residuum of 
courtesies—courtesies which the little girls 
should be taught to make at the door 
when they came in or went out, and also 
at the road-side when a private carriage 
passed. They should be instructed in 
She looked at De Tor- 
rez, who was by her side, wondering if 
he would understand these ideas if she 

she thought that 
She was doing her 


been her 


FOC rd manners. 


should explain them; 
perhaps he might. 

best, as Lucian’s wife—she had been doing 
it ever since she arrived in Gracias— 
cover the ‘‘gold mine” which he saw in 
this young man. So far (as she had but 
little sense of humor) she had 
ceeded. 


to dis 


not suc- 
Once she asked Lucian what it 
was that he found so amusing in the Cu- 
ban. 

‘*Oh, well, he has so many fixed ideas, 
you know,” Lucian answered. 

His wife said nothing. She too had 
fixed ideas. She could not see, though 
she tried to, humbly enough, how any 
one could help having them. De Torrez 
could now speak a little English; but as 
Rosalie could talk in Spanish in a slow, 
measured sort of way, their conversations, 
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which were never lively, were carried on 
in the last-named language. 


erally 


It was gen- 
understood in Gracias that they 
creat friends.” 

De Torrez had been brought from his 
retirement by Lucian. 


were ** 


Lucian, who told 
everybody that he delighted in him, had 
gone down to the Giron plantation to find 
him on the very day of his arrival in Gra- 
cias De Torrez, yielding to his friend’s 
entreaties, had consented to appear in so- 
ciety again. 

In his own estimation, the Cuban had 
never swerved from his original posture, 
that dignified ‘posture of waiting.” He 
had not believed his aunt’s story of Gar- 
da’s engagement; after an hour of fixed 
meditation in the garden he had thrown 
No doubt Mr. 
Winthrop felt a benignant interest in Gar- 
da; Dr. Kirby might have sanctioned to a 
certain degree the friendly feeling; from 
this simple fact the story had arisen. Mrs. 
Carew and the Moores were provincial peo- 


it aside as impossible. 


ple; it was not necessary to believe what 
they believed. His aunt and Madam 
Ruiz, it was true, were not provincial; his 
aunt and Madam Ruiz were Spanish. 
sut they were also women, and therefore 
credulous where betrothals were concern- 
ed; women were congenitally weak in all 
such matters. Manuel 
though unregulated 


a masculine mind 
was still absent, en- 
caged in seeing the world (at Cedar Keys) ; 
but he had been able to obtain a good deal 
of consolation from the society of Sefor 
Ruiz, who had not credited the ridiculous 
tale any more than he himself had. 

He had first heard of the sefior’s rich 
disbelief through Madam Giron. He im- 
mediately went over to Patricio to pay 
his respects to him. Since then he had 
paid his respects regularly on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, just before sundown. The 
two never alluded to the story when they 
were together; they would have consid- 
ered it ill-bred to speak familiarly of such 
private matters. True, the Sefior Ruiz, 
having been confined for a long time to 
his arm-chair, had grown a little lax in 
the strict practice of etiquette, and it may 
have been that he would have enjoyed 
just a trifle of conversation upon the ru- 
mor in But De Torrez was 
firm; De Torrez kept him up to the mark; 
the subject had never once been put into 
actual words, though the Sefior Ruiz skirt- 
ed all around it, talking now about Win- 
throp, now about East Angels, now about 


question. 
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the detention of the Northern party all 
summer, owing to the long illness of Mrs. 
Rutherford, ‘that majestic and distin 
guished lady.” 

The Sefior Ruiz had had time to skirt 
round every subject he knew, De Torrez 
having paid his biweekly respects recu 
larly now foreight long months. De Tor 
rez said that there was much ‘hidden 
congeniality” between them. On the Se 
for Ruiz’s side the congeniality was ex 
tremely well hidden, so much so, indeed, 
that he had never been able to discover it 
himself. But on De Torrez’s side it was 
more evident; he had found that he could 
think of Garda with especial comfort over 
there on quiet Patricio, in the presence of 
a masculine mind so much resembling his 
own. And think of her he did by the 
hour, answering with a bow and brief 
word or two now and then the long de 
spairing monologues of the Sefior Ruiz, 
who, impelled by his Spanish politeness to 
keep up the conversation, was driven into 
frenzy (concealed) by the length of time 
during which his visitor remained seated 
opposite to him, stiff as a wooden statue, 
and almost equally silent. 

3ecause the poor senor could not move 
his legs very easily, De Torrez (on much 
the same principle which induces people 
to elevate their voices when speaking toa 
foreigner, as though he were deaf) always 
sat very near him, so that their knees were 
not more than two inches apart. This 
also enraged the Sefior Ruiz, and on more 
than one occasion, when fingering the 
cane which always stood beside him, he 
had come near to bringing it down with 
an of course unintentional violence upon 
the offending joints. The unconscious Er- 
nesto litthe knew how near he had come 
to an accidental but bone-breaking occur- 
rence of that sort. 

‘‘Two years,” De Torrez was in the 
habit of saying to himself during these 
Patricio meditations; ‘‘they were safe 
enough in putting off the verification of 
their impossible gossip until then.” The 
matter now stood arranged in his mind as 
follows: Mr. Winthrop was an old man; 
he was older than they knew; he was 
probably forty. It was a pastime for him, 
at that dull age, to amuse himself for a 
while with the réle of father. And he 
filled it well; De Torrez had no fault to 
find with him here. To the Cuban, Win- 
throp’s manner could very easily take its 
place in the class ‘‘ parental”; it was at 
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once too familiar and too devoid of ardor 
to answer in the least to his idea of what 
the manner of ‘‘a suitor’ would natural- 
lv be. The most rigid and distant respect, 
covering every word and look as the snow 
covers Vesuvius, but underneath, all the 
same, the gleam of the hidden fires below; 
that was bisidea. Owing to the lack of dis- 
crimination often to be observed in Fate, 
Garda had had a Northern mother (a de 
lightful woman in herself, of course), and 
on account of this accident she had been in- 
trusted for a time to these strangers. But 
this would soon come to an end of itself; 
it was impossible that a Duero should be 
long contented in that atmosphere. These 
Northerners, at the end of their time (and 
pastime), would go away. They would 
return to their remote homes, and Gracias 
would know them nomore. Garda would 
not consent to go with them; and it was 
but reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
before their departure they would be 
pleased to see her make a fit Alliance— 
there was but one that could be called fit. 
It was not improbable, indeed, that the 
whole had been planned as a test of his 
own qualities; they wished to see whether 
he had equanimity, comprehension, en- 
durance. One had to forgive them their 
ignorance—the doubting whether or not 
as one had 
to forgive them many other things. They 
should see, at any rate, how triumphantly 
he would issue from their trial. 

He now walked down the old road with 
his usual circumspect gait. 


he possessed these qualities— 


He was with 
Lucian’s wife, whom he always treated 
with the respect due to an estimable elder- 
ly lady. 

Lucian was first with Garda; he had 
gathered for her some sprays of wild- 
orange blossoms, and these she was com- 
bining in various ways as she walked. 
She scarcely spoke. But her silence seem- 
edonly part of a supreme indolent content. 

Mrs. Spenser was behind with De Torrez 
—close behind. Margaret, too, did not lin- 
ger. Mr. Moore, who was with her, would 
have preferred, perhaps, a less direct ad- 
vance; a few light expeditions into the 
neighboring thickets, for instance. He 
carried his butterfly pole, and looked 
about him scrutinizingly. They were go- 
ing in search of an old tomb, which Lu- 
cian was to sketch. It was a mysterious 
old tomb; no one had any idea who lay 
there. The ruined mansion they had 
passed had its own little burial - ground, 


standing in a circle of trees like the one at 
East Angels. But this old tomb was alone 
in the woods, isolated and unaccounted 
for; there was no trace of a house or any 
former cultivation near. Its four stone 
sides were standing, but the top slab: was 
gone, and 


mound 


from within —there was no 
crew a cedar known to be so an 
cient that it threw back the lifetime of the 
person who lay beneath to unrecorded 
days. For he must have been placed at 
rest there before the old 
sapling, had raised its 
above the ground. 


tree, as a baby 
miniature head 


They bad advanced about a mile, when 
Mrs. Spenser stopped; she found herself 
unable to go further. She made her con 
fession with curt speech and extreme re 
luectance. They all looked at her and saw 
her fatigue. That made her more curt 
still. But it could not be helped; she was 
flushed in an even dark red hue all over 
her face from the edge of her hair to her 
throat; she was breathing quickly; her 
hands shook. The heat had affected her. 
She was always affected by the heat, and 
it was a warm day. She had never been 
in the habit of walking far. 

‘You must not go another step, Rosa- 
lie,” said Lucian, who had come back to 
her. ‘‘The others ean go on, and I will 
wait here with you. When you are quite 
rested we will go slowly back to the shore: 
there will still be time, I presume, for me 
to get in my sketch.” 

3ut Rosalie never could bear to give her 
husband trouble. ‘‘ I will wait here,” 
said, ‘‘ but you need not. 


she 


Please go with 


the others, as you first intended; you will 
find me here on your way back.” 


‘*T shall stay with you,” repeated Lu 
cian. 

She looked so tired that they all busied 
themselves in preparing a seat for her; 
they made it of the light mantles which 
the ladies had been carrying over their 
arms, spreading them on the ground un- 
der a large tree where there was a circle of 
shade. Here shesat down, leaning against 
the tree’strunk. ‘‘If you don’t go on with 
the others, Lucian, I shall be perfectly 
wretched,” she said. ‘*There’s nothing 
in the world the matter with me; you have 
seen me in this way before, and you know 
it is nothing—I have only lost my breath.” 

** Yes, I know it’s nothing,” Lucian an- 
swered, kindly. ‘‘ But I can not leave you 
here alone, Rosalie; don’t ask it.” 

Mr. Moore, who had been standing with 
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his hands patiently folded over his butter- 
fly pole, now had an inspiration; it was 
that he himself should remain with ‘‘ Cous- 
‘*Thave no talent for sketch- 
he said, looking round upon them ; 
‘really whatever, I 
Thus it will be no deprivation. 


in Rosalie, 


ing,” 


none assure you. 
And I 
have observed some interesting butterflies 
in this neighborhood, which I should like 
to obtain, if possible.” 

Why 


Spenser ?” 


all desert Mr. 
Margaret. ‘‘Il have no 
doubt his sketch will be quite as pictur- 
the reality. It’s very warm; I 
don’t think any of us (those not inspired 
by artistic intentions) care to go further at 
present.” 

Mrs. Spenser watched her husband’s 
face. She would not be 
pleased. But under no circumstances was 
Lucian ever ill-natured. He now made 
all manner of sport of their laziness, sin- 


shouldn’t we 


said 


esque as 


was afraid he 


gling out De Torrez especially as the tar- 
get for his wit. De Torrez grinned—Lu- 
cian was the only person who could bring 
out that grin; then he repressed his un- 
seemly mirth by passing his hand over 
his face, the thumb on one side, all the fin- 
gers on the other, and letting them move 
downward and come together at the chin, 
thus closing in the grin on the way. Re- 
stored to his usual demeanor, he bowed 
and was ready for whatever should be the 
ladies’ pleasure. Their pleasure, after Lu- 
cian’s departure, was simply to recline un- 
der the large tree. Mr. Moore had already 
begun his search in the neighboring thick- 
ets, and was winding in and out, now in 
sight, now gone again, with alert step and 
hopeful eye. 

The three ladies sat idly perforating the 
ground with the tips of their closed para- 
‘“ What are we going to do now to 
amuse ourselves ?” said Garda. 

** You think a good deal of your amuse- 
ment, don’t you, Miss Thorne ?” said Rosa- 
lie. She spoke in rather an acid tone: 
Lucian, too, thought a good deal of his 
amusement. 

But Garda never noticed Rosalie’s in- 
tonations; acid or not, they never seemed 
toreach her. ‘‘ Yes; I hate to be just dull, 
you know,” she answered, frankly. ‘‘I'd 
much rather be asleep.” 


sols. 


De Torrez was standing at the edge of 
their circle of shade in his usual taut atti- 
tude. 

‘Oh, Mr. De Torrez, do either sit down 
or lie down,” urged Garda. ‘* It tires me to 


look at you! If you won't do either, then 
go and lean against a tree.” 

De Torrez looked about him with serious 
eyes. There was atree at a little distance: 
which had no low branches; he went over 
and placed himself close to it, his back on 
a line with the trunk, but without touch 
ing it. 

‘*“You’re not leaning,” 
‘Lean back! Lean!” 

Thus adjured, De Torrez stiffly put his 
head back far enough to graze the bark. 
But the rest of his person stood clear. 

‘Oh, how funny you always are!” said 
Garda, breaking into a peal of laughter. 

De Torrez did not stir. He was very 
happy to furnish amusement, inscrutable 
as the nature of it might be (it never oc 
curred to De Torrez that his attitudes wer 
peculiar), for the sefiorita. 

But Garda was now seized with anoth 
er idea, which was that they should dine 
where they were, instead of at the shor 
It was much prettier here, as the shor 
was sandy. The squatter’s boys would be 
delighted to bring the baskets. De Tor 
rez, no longer required to make a Daphne 
of himself, was detached from the bark 
and sent upon this errand. He was to 
convoy back baskets and boys. Obedient 
as ever, he departed. And then Garda 
relapsed into silence. After a while she 
put her head down on Margaret’s lap, as 
if she were going to try the condition that 
was better than being ‘‘just dull, you 
know.” It was true that they were a lit 
tle dull. Mr. Moore had entirely disap 
peared ; Rosalie was never very scintillant ; 
Garda was apparently asleep; Margaret, 
whatever her gifts might have been, could 
not very well be brilliant all alone. Aft 
er a while Garda suddenly opened her eyes, 
took up her hat, and rose. 

‘*T think I will go down, after all, and 
join Mr. Spenser,” she said. ‘‘I like to 
watch him sketch so much. Il bring him 
back in an hour or so.” 

Rosalie’s eyes flashed. But she con- 
trolled herself. ‘‘Aren’t you afraid of the 
heat?” she said. 

‘Don’t go, Garda,” said Margaret. ‘‘ It’s 
very warm.” 

‘*You forget, you two, that I was born 
here, and like the heat,” said Garda, look 
ing for her gloves. 

‘Surely it can not be safe for you to go 
alone,” pursued Rosalie. ‘*We are very 
far from—from everything here.” 

‘*Tt’s safe all about Gracias,” answered 


said Garda 
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Garda. ‘‘And we're not very far from 
Lucian at least. I shall find him at the 
end of the path; it goes only there.” 

[It was a simple slip of the tongue. 
had talked so constantly of him, and al- 
ways as ‘* Lucian,” to Margaret and Win- 
throp the winter before, that it was nat- 
ural for her to use the name. She would 
never have dreamed of using it merely to 
vex Mrs. Spenser. To begin with, she 
not taken the trouble for 
Mrs. Spenser; not even the trouble to 
vex her 

‘‘T fear Lucian, as you eall him, will 
hardly appreciate your kindness,” respond 
ed Rosalie, stiffly. ‘* He is fond of sketch- 
ing by himself. And especially, when he 


She 


would have 


has once begun, he can not bear to be in 
terrupted.” 

‘*T shall not interrupt him,” said Gar- 
da. ‘I hardly think he calls me an in 
terruption.” 

She spoke carelessly. And her eareless- 
ness about it increased Mrs. Spenser’s in 
ward indignation. 

‘*Do you sanction this wild-goose chase, 
Mrs. Harold?” she said, turning to Mar- 
garet. 

‘*No, no; Garda is not really going, I 
think,” Margaret answered. 

‘Yes, Margaret, this time I am,” 
Garda’s undisturbed voice. 


said 


Then 
‘* We will all go,” she said, with 
a good deal of dignity. **T could not feel 
easy, and I don’t think Mrs. Harold could, 
to have you go alone, Miss Thorne.” 

‘*T don’t know what there is to be afraid 


Mrs. Spenser waited a moment. 


sne rose. 


of—unless you mean poor Lucian,” said 
Garda, laughing a little. 

Mrs. Spenser rested her hands upon her 
arms with a firm pressure, the right hand 
on the top of the left arm, the left hand 
under the right arm as a support. In this 
pose (which gave her a majestic appear- 
ance) she left the shade, and walked to- 
ward the path. 

‘‘T’m afraid you will suffer from the 
heat,” said Garda, guilelessly. It really 
was guileless—a guileless indifference. 
But to a dark, easily flushed woman it 
sounded much like malice. 

They had gone but a short distance 
when Garda’s prophecy came true; the 
deep red hue re-appeared; it was even 
darker than before. Margaret was alarm- 
ed. ‘‘Do back to the shade,”’ 
urged. 

Mrs. Spenser, who had stopped for a 


eae) 


g she 


moment, glanced at her strangely. ‘‘I 
am perfectly well,” 
husky whisper. 
Margaret Garda, who 
standing at a little distance, waiting. 


she answered, in a 
looked at was 
The 
girl, who was much amused by this scene, 
mutely laughed and shook her head; ev 
idently she would not yield. 

**T will go on with Garda,” Margaret 
said; ‘‘ but I do beg you not to attempt it, 
Mrs. Spenser.” 

‘Oh, if you are going,” murmured Ro- 
salie, her eyes still shining strangely from 


her copper colored face. 


‘Yes, 1 am going,” answered Margaret, 
with decision. 

Rosalie said something about its being 
‘*much better,” as the road was ‘* so lone- 
ly”; and then, turning, she made her way 
back to the tree. 

‘*Tt’s not like you, ¢ rarda, to be so will- 
ful,” said Margaret, when she was out of 
hearing. 

‘Why, yes, it is. Your will is nice 
and beautiful, so 1 don’t come into con- 
flict with it; hers isn’t, L don’t 
weigh one hundred and seventy pounds, 
and I don’t mind the heat. Why, then, 
should I sit under a tree forever because 


sO | do. 


? 


she has to ? 

‘*T wish you would sit under it to oblige 
me.” 

‘*Tt isn’t to oblige you; it’s to oblige 
Mrs. Rosalie. I can’t possibly take the 
trouble to oblige a Mrs. Rosalie. You 
don’t really mind the sun any more than 
I do, you slim fair thing! it’s all pretense. 
Let red people sit under trees; 
will go on.” 


you and I 
She put her arm round Mar- 
garet and drew her forward. ‘‘ Don’t be 
vexed with me; you know I love you bet- 
ter than anything else on earth.” 

‘* Yet never wish to please me.” 

‘“Yes,I do. But I please you as I am. 
Is that impertinent ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Margaret, gravely. 

‘Tt’s your fault, then; you’ve spoiled 
me. When have you done one thing or 
said one thing through all this long sum- 
mer which was not the sweetest kindness 
to me? Nobody in the world, Margaret, 
has ever dreamed of being as devoted to 
me as you have been. And if that’s im- 
pertinent too—the saying so—I can’t help 
it: it’s true.” 

Margaret made no reply to this state- 
ment, which had been made without the 
least vanity; it had been made, indeed, 
with a detached impartiality which was 
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remarkable, as though the girl had been 
speaking of some one else. 

Rosalie watched their two figures 
down the path out of sight. 


rege) 
A few min- 
utes later Mr. Moore made a brief appear- 
ance, fly ing with extended pole across the 
But he had 
seen that she was alone, and he therefore 


clade Ke a nan possessed. 


returned, after he had not sueceeded in 
catching his prey. He sat down beside 
her, and asked her if she had read the 


Westover Manuscript. 

Margaret and Garda reached the path’s 
end it ended in a wood 
cian sketching. 

*Ah-h-h! 
came up. 

“Vea” 
on the ground beside him, and, as usual, 
taking off her hat; ‘* 
life. 


and found Lu- 


curiosity !” 


he said, as they 
answered Garda, seating herself 


L never was so curi- 
ous in my Show me your sketch, 
please.” 

He held it toward her. 

She looked at him as he bent from his 
camp-stool. She did not appear to be so 
curious as her previous statement had 
seemed to indicate. She smiled and fell 
into her old silence again as he returned 
to his work, that old silence of tranquil 
enjoyment, leaving Margaret to carry on 
the conversation, in case she should wish 
for conversation. 

Apparently Margaret wished forit. She 
too was resting in the shade. 


She spoke 
of various things 


of the large white bird 
they had seen sitting on its nest, which 
had been constructed across the whole top 
of a small tree, so that the white-bosomed 
mother sat enthroned amid the green; of 
the song of the mocking-bird, which had 
made a greater impression upon her than 
anything in Florida. 

‘*Excuse my straying answers,” 
Lucian, after a while. 


said 
‘* However, paint- 
ing is notso bad as solitaire. 
have the 


friend 


Did you ever 
felicity of conversing with a 
generally a lady) while a third 
person is engaged at the same table with 
that interesting game? Your lady listens 
to you with apparent attention, you are 
led on, perhaps, to talk your best, when 
suddenly, as you least expeet it, her hand 
down 


gives a swoop on her friend's 
spread-out cards, she moves one of them 
quickly, with a ‘There!’ or else an imar- 
ticulate little murmur of triumph over 
his heedlessness, and then transfers her 
gaze back to you again, with an innocent 


candor which seems to say that it has 
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never been abstracted. I don’t know any 
thing pleasanter than conversation under 
such circumstances,” 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ I’m afraid my re 
marks have been as astray as your an 
swers,” she said. ‘Come, Garda, let us 
have a nearer look.” For Lu 
cian had placed himself at some distanc: 


go and 
from the tomb; he was giving a view of 
it at the end of a forest vista. 

But Garda did not 
look. 
times. 

‘**Let us make a wreath for it, then, 
while Mr. Spenser is sketching. So that 
it can feel that for once 

‘‘ It's too old to feel,” said Garda. 

Margaret, who had risen, went to look 
at the sketch over Lucian’s shoulder. 
‘Why not put Garda in ?” she suggested. 
‘*She could be bending over as if looking 
for the name,‘ Et in Arcadia,’ you know.” 

‘‘There isn’t any name,” 
‘‘and I don’t want to be in.” 

Margaret gathered a quantity of a 
glossy-leaved vine which was growing 
over some bushes near. 


care for a nearer 


She had seen the old tomb many 


said Garda, 


‘I shall make a 
wreath, even if you don’t,” shesaid. And 
she sat down and began her task. 

‘*T think this will do,” said Lucian, aft- 
er another ten minutes, surveying his 
work. ‘‘I can finish it up at home.” 

Margaret threw down her vines, and be- 
gan to collect his scattered possessions. 

‘*Don’t go yet; it’s solovely here,” said 
Garda. ‘* Make a second sketch for me.” 

‘*T will copy you one from this,” he an- 
swered. 

‘‘No. I want one made especially for 
me, even if it’s only a beginning; and I 
want it made here.” 

‘But we really ought to be going back, 
Garda,” said Margaret. 

““T never want to go back,” Garda de- 
clared. She laughed as she said it. But 
she looked at Lucian with the same serene 
content in her eyes. It was very infec- 
tious; he sank down on his camp-stool, 
and began again. 

Margaret stood a moment as if uncer- 
tain. Then she sat down beside Garda, 
and went on with her wreath. 

‘* How perfectly still it is here!” said Lu- 
cian. ‘‘Florida’saverystillland. There 
are no hot sounds any more than cold 
ones. What's your idea of the hottest 
sound you know, Mrs. Harold ?” 

Margaret considered. ‘‘The sound— 
coming in through your closed green 
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blinds on a warm summer afternoon 
when you want to sleep—of a stone-ma- 
son chipping away on a large block of 
stone somewhere outside in the hot sun.” 

‘Good! Do 
odor made by summer rain on those same 


you know the peculiar 
green blinds you speak of? Dusty ones?” 

‘‘They needn't be dusty. Yes, I know 
it well.” 

‘*T’m afraid you're an observer. Ihope 
you don’t turn the talent toward nature ?”’ 

‘*Why not?” 

3ecause people who observe nature 
don’t observe their fellow-man; the more 
devoted you are to rocks and trees, and 
zoophytes and moths, the less you care for 
human beings; bless you! didn’t you know 
that? You get to thinking of them in 
general, lumping them as ‘humanity.’ 
But you always think of the zoophytes in 
minutest particulars.” 

‘*Tve changed my mind,” said Garda. 
‘*Never mind sketching the tomb; sketch 
me.” 

Both Margaret and Lucian looked at 
her. She appeared to have heard nothing 
that they had been saying; she was sitting 
with her hands clasped round one knee, 
her head thrown back, her eyes downcast. 

‘Sketch you ?” Lucian repeated. 

‘“Ves,” she answered, without looking 
up. ‘‘ Please begin at once.” 

‘In that attitude ?” 

‘*You may choose your attitude.” 

“Oh, if I may choose!” he said, spring- 
ing up. He stood for a moment looking 
at her as she sat there. Unrepressed ad- 
miration of her beauty shone in his eyes. 
‘There isn’t one of them but would envy 
me!” he said, bringing one hand down 
upon the other. His action was uncon- 
scious; he was thinking of the great por- 
trait painters of Paris, whose work he in- 
tensely admired. 

‘*Never mind ‘them.’ 
Garda. 

‘‘T didn’t know you could paint por- 
traits, Mr. Spenser,” remarked Margaret. 

‘‘T can now; at least I shall try,” he 
answered, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Wili you 
give me all the sittings I want, Miss 
Thorne ?” 

“Yes 


It’s you,” said 


This is the first.” 
To-morrow—” began Margaret. 
‘*Do you want me to keep this position ?” 
said Garda, looking up at Lucian. 
“Yes—no. I think Tll take Mrs. 
Harold's idea; it shall be an American 
Poussin—‘I too have been in’ Florida! 
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Come over to the tomb, please.’’ In his 
eagerness he put out his hands, took hers, 
assisted her to rise, and they went toward 
the tomb. 
three different positions; but was satisfied 
with none of them. 

Margaret had made no further objee 


tions. 


Here he placed her in two or 


Then 
her manner changed, and she gave her as 


She followed them slow ly. 
sistanceandadvice. ‘‘She should be car 
rying flowers, I think,” she suggested. 

‘Yes; orange branches 
said Lucian. 

‘*But as for the attitude 
had better leave it to her. Suppose your 
self, Garda, to be particularly happy 

‘‘Tm happy now,” said the girl. She 
had seated herself on the old tomb’s edge, 
and folded her hands. 

‘* Well, more joyous, then.” 

‘**T’m joyous.” And she continued to 
look at Lucian with the same tranquil 
gaze. 

‘*T shall never finish my legend if you 
interrupt me so,” said Margaret, putting 
her hand on Garda’s shoulder. ‘* Listen. 
You are on your way home from an Ar- 
cadian revel, with some shepherds who are 


I see them,” 


perhaps we 


playing on their pipes, when you come 
suddenly upon an old tomb in the forest. 


No one knows who lies there; you stop a 


moment to make out the inscription, which 
is barely legible, and it tells you, ‘I too 
lived in 

‘** Florida,” said Lucian. 

‘‘Tam to do that?” asked Garda, look- 
ing at him. 

He nodded. She went back, took Mar 
garet’s nearly finished wreath and all the 
rest of the gathered vines, and returning 
to the tomb, one arm loaded with them, 
the long sprays falling over her dress, she 
laid her other hand on Lucian’s shoulder, 
and drawing him near the old stones, 
clung to him a little as if half afraid, 
bending her head at the same time as 
though reading the inscription which was 
supposed to be written there. The atti- 
tude was extremely graceful, ahalf-shrink- 
ing, half-fascinated curiosity. ‘‘This it ?” 
she asked. 

‘*Not the leastin the world! What has 
Mr. Spenser to do with it ?” said Margaret. 

‘*He’s the Arcadian shepherds.” 

‘*Let me place you.” And Margaret 
drew her away. 

Garda yielded passively. Nothingcould 
have been sweeter than the expression of 
her face when Margaret had at length sat- 
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isfied herself as regarded position. The 
girl stood behind the tomb, which rose a 
little higher than her knees; she rested one 
hand on its gray edge, holding the wreath 
her other 


on arm, which 


against her breast. 


was pressed 

‘*You ought to be looking down,” said 
Margaret. 

But Garda did not look down. 

‘She is supposed to have read the in- 
scription, and to be musing over it,” sug- 
gested Lucian. 

He fell to work immediately. 

“We here an hour anda 
half, and we promised to be back in an 
hour—remember that, Mr. Spenser,” said 
Margaret, who had seated herself under a 
tree near him. 


have been 


‘* The bare outlines,” murmured Lucian. 

He did not appear to wish to speak. As 
for Garda, she looked asthough she should 
never speak again: she looked like apie 
ture more than a real presence—a picture, 
but not of nineteenth-century painting. 
She did not stir. Her eyes were full of a 
wonderful light. After a while it seemed 
to oppress Margaret—this glowing vision 
beside the gray tomb in the still wood. 
She rose and went to Lucian, watching 
She began to talk. ‘** It’s for- 
tunate that you have already sketched the 
tomb,” she said; ‘* 


him work. 


youcan use that sketch 
for the details.” 

He did not reply. Garda’s softly fixed 
eves seemed to hold him bound. 

Margaret looked at her wateh. Then 
she went to Garda, took the wreath from 
her, and, putting her arm in hers, led her 
back toward the path. 


use foree,”’ 


‘I am obliged to 
she said. ‘The sitting is de- 
clared over.” 

‘* Till the next, then,” 
clan. 


said Garda to Lu- 


As he began to pack up his sketching 
materials, Margaret went back and hung 
her wreath upon the old “Tn 
some future world that shade will come 
and thank me,” 


stones. 


she said. 

Then they left the wood, and started 
down the path on their way back to the 
shore. 

They found Mrs. Spenser with both com- 
plexion and temper improved. Her great- 
est wish always was to hide her jealousies 
from Lucian, and this time she succeeded. 
Mr. Moore had made a fire at a distance, 
and boiled their coffee. 
} 


gaged 


He was now en- 
in grilling their cold meat by spear- 
ing each slice with the freshly peeled end 
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drinkers themselves; they pour stingily, 








of one of the long stiff leaf-stalks of the 
saw-palmetto. These impromptu toasting 
forks of his, four feet in height, he had 
stuck in the ground in an even circle al] 
round the fire, their heads bending slight 
ly toward the flame; when one side of 
their range of slices was browned, he deft 
ly turned each slice with a fork, so as to 
give the other side its share. 

De Torrez had made no attempts as re 
garded grilling and boiling; he and Rosa 
lie had spent the time in conversation 
Rosalie had, in fact, detained him, when, 
after bringing the boys and baskets safely 
to her glade, he had looked meditatively 
down the road which led to the old tomb 
‘What do you think of the Alhambra 7” 
she asked, earnestly. 

The Alhambra and the Inquisition were 
her two Spanish topies. 

‘*T have not thought of it,” De Torrez 
mildly replied. : 

* Well, the Inquisition, then; what do 
you think of the Inquisition? Iam sure 
you must have studied the subject, and | 
wish you would give me your real opin 
ion.” (She was determined to keep him 
from following Garda. ) 

De Torrez reflected a 
would take some time,” 


moment. ‘“‘It 
he observed, with 
another glance down the road. 

The the better,” said Rosalie. 
This sounded effusive; and as she was so 
loyal to Lucian that everything she did 
was scrupulously conformed to that feel 
ing, from the way she wore her bonnet to 
the colors she selected for her gloves, she 
added, immediately and rather coldly, ‘* It 
is a subject in which I have been interest- 
ed for years.” 

De Torrez looked at her with gloom. 
He wished that she had not been interest- 
ed in it so long, or else that she could 
be interested longer, carrying it over into 
the future. The present he yearned for; 
he wanted to follow that road. 

But Rosalie sat there inflexible as Fate, 
and he was chivalrous to all women, the 
old as wellasthe young. He noticed that 
she was very strongly buttoned into her 
dress. And then he gave her the opinion 
she asked for. He was still giving it 
when the sketching party returned. 

Lucian was in gayest spirits. 
the coffee-pot. 


more 


He seized 
‘* Noone should be trusted 
to pour out coffee,” he said, ‘* but a genuine 
lover of the beverage, such as myself. See 
the people pour out who are not real coffee- 
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reluctantly; they give you cold coffee, or 
coffee half milk, or cups half full. They 
‘can not understand’ how you can wish 
for more. Coffee doesn’t agree with them 
very well; they find it, therefore, diffi- 
cult to believe—in fact they never do be- 
lieve—that it should really agree with 
It may have been all talked over 
in the family circle, and a fair generosity 
on the part of that non-loving pourer 
guaranteed; but I tell you that in spite of 
everything, guarantees or no guarantees, 
invariably she will serimp.” 

Mr. Moore, a delicate pink flush on his 
cheeks, now came up with his grilled 
slices, which proved to be excellent. 

‘*My cousin, you are a wonderful per- 
son,” said Lucian. 

Mr. Moore made a little disclaiming 
murmur in his throat; ‘‘ Er-um, er-um,” 
he said, waving his hand in a deprecatory 
way. 

‘*But you ought to have been a French- 
man,” pursued Lucian. 

Mr. Moore opened his eyes. 

‘‘Because then your goodness would 
have been so resplendent, my cousin. As 
1b 38) a0 on an American back- 
cround, and eight-tenths of native-born 
Americans are good men.” 

‘* Yes, we have, I think, a high standard 
of morality,” said Mr. Moore, with appro- 
bation. 

‘And also a high standard of splen- 
continued Lucian; ‘* we are, I am 
sure, the most splendid nation in the 
world. Some years ago, my cousin, a 
clergyman at the West was addressing 
his congregation on a bright Sunday morn- 
ing; he was in the habit of speaking with- 
out notes, and of preaching what are call- 
ed practical sermons. Wishing to give 
an example of appropriate Christian sim- 
plicity, he began a sentence as follows: 
‘For instance, my friends, none of you 
would think of coming to the house of the 
Lord in’—here he saw a glitter from dia- 
mond ear-rings in several directions—‘ of 
coming to the house of the Lord, I say, 
in’—here he caught the gleam from a 
number of breastpins—‘in’—here two or 
three hands, from which the gloves had 
been removed, stirring by chance, sent 
back to him rays from wrists as well as 
fingers—‘in tiaras of diamonds, my 
friends,’ he concluded at last, desperate- 
ly. His congregation had on there, be- 
fore his eyes, every other known arrange- 
ment of the stone.” 
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Mr. Moore smiled slightly—just enough 
not to be disagreeable. Then he turned 
Mr. Moore was strong 
at that; he thought it a great moral en- 
gine, and had often wondered (to Penelo- 
pe) that it was not employed oftener. For 
instance, in difficult cases: 


the conversation. 


if violent lan 
guage were being used in one’s presence 


—turn the conversation ; in family quar- 
rels and disagreements—the same; in po- 
litical discussions of a heated nature, in 
company that had become too convivial 

surely there could be no method so sim 
ple or so efficacious. 

It proved efficacious now in the face of 
Lucian’s frivolity. ‘‘Our 
(this was the turning) 


next course” 
‘“will consist of 
oysters,” he remarked, with decision. 

** Where are they ¢’ demanded Lucian, 
hungrily. 

‘*For the present concealed; I con 
jectured that the sight of two fires might 
prove oppressive. The arrangements, how 
ever, have been well-made; they are in 
progress behind that far thicket, and the 
sens of the squatter are in charge.” 

The sons of the squatter being sum 
moned by what Mr. Moore called ** yodel- 
ing,” a pastoral cry which he sounded 
forth unexpectedly and wildly between 
his two hands, brought the hot rocks to 
the company by the simple process of 
tumbling them into a piece of sackcloth 
and dragging them over the ground. 
They were really rocks, fragments broken 
off, studded with small oysters. Many 
parts of the lagoon were lined with these 
miniature peaks. Mr. Moore produced 
oyster-knives; and, with the best con- 
science in the world, they added another 
to the shell heaps of Florida for the la- 
bors of future antiquarians. 

And then presently they embarked. 
The sun was sinking; they floated away 
from the squatter’s camp, down the wind- 
ing creek between the leaning palmettoes, 
across the salt-marsh, over which the crows 
were now flying in a long line, and out 
upon the sunset-tinted lagoon. The Em- 
peradora was waiting for them. It was 
moonlight when they reached home. 


—_———f———— 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE next afternoon Margaret was stroll- 
ing in the old garden of East Angels. The 
place now belonged to Evert Winthrop; 
but it had not pleased him to make many 
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1ves, and the garden remained almost 
f } 


‘h of a blooming wilderness as be- 


When at home (and it was seldom 


was absent for length of 
he had been the previous day) 
vi this hour; it 
hen Mrs. Rutherford liked 
This 
But 
-atrina never allowed the fact to 
of fixed arrange- 
She kindly accepted Margaret 


any 


as occupied at 
» hour v 
‘some one” read to her. 

’ was always her niece. 

into the domain 
ments 
each afternoon as provisional reader for 


that day, and she always spoke as though 


there were four or five other persons most 
unxious to take her place. In reality she 
would not have listened three minutes to 
any one else 

Poor Aunt Katrina had 
prisoner all summer; an affection of the 
spine had prostrated her so that she had 
not been able to leave East Angels, or her 
bed. Everything that care or money could 
do for her had been done, Winthrop hav- 
sent North for ‘fairly ship-loads of 
every known luxury,” as Betty Carew de- 
clared 


been a close 


ne 
su 


‘so that it makes a real my ship 
comes from India, you know, loaded with 
everything under the sun, from brass beds 
down to verily ice-cream!” It was true 
that a schooner had brought ice. And 
many articles had been sent down from 
New York by sea. The interior of the old 
house now showed its three eras of occu- 
pation, as an old Roman tower shows its 
antique travertine at the base, its medizval 
sides, and modern top. In the lower rooms 
tl] the corridors and halls there re- 
mained the original Spanish bareness, the 
cool open spaces empty of furniture. Then 
came the attempted prettinesses of Mrs. 
Thorne, chiefly manifested in toilet tables 
made out of wooden boxes, covered with 
blue paper - and ruffled and 
flounced in white muslin, in a large vari- 


and in ¢ 


cambrie, 


ety of table mats, in pincushions, in paste- 
board brackets adorned with woollen em- 
broidery, and in an infinite succession of 
tidies pinned to everything that could hold 
a pin. Last of all, incongruously placed 
here and there, came the modern furni- 
ture which had been ordered from the 
North by Winthrop when Dr. Kirby final- 
ly said that Mrs. Rutherford would not be 
able to leave East Angels for many a 
month to come. 

The thick walls of the old house, the 
sea-breeze, the spaciousness of her shaded 
room, together with her own reduced con- 


dition, had prevented the invalid from 
feeling the heat. Margaret and Win 
throp, who had not left her, had learned 
to lead the life which the residents led 
they went out in the early morning, and 
again at night-fall, but through the sunny 
hours they kept within-doors; during th: 
middle of the day no one stirred; even thi 
negroes slept. Several of the rooms ha 
been fitted up with broad square fans sus 
pended in a swinging frame from the ceil 
ing, and moved by means of a long cord 
which was slowly pulled, when the fans 
were in motion, by a little negro boy at 
tired in white linen, and squatted cross- 
egged on the floor—like a little East-In 
dian image, Margaret always thought 
These small boys (two of them were 
Looth’s) were in Telano’s charge. He 
drilled them as though they had been a 
regiment. Already they were immovably 
serious when on duty, and rolled their 
eyes solemnly; they had manners much 
like his, and therefore (according to Celes 
tine) like those of the Governor of Ver 
mont. 

The trouble with the spine had declared 
itself on the very day Winthrop had an 
nounced his engagement to the group of 
waiting friends at the lower door; the 
news, therefore, had not been repeated in 
the sick-room. Mrs. Rutherford did not 
know it even now. Her convalescence 
was but just beginning; throughout the 
summer, and more than ever at present, 
Dr. Kirby told them, the hope of permanent 
recovery for her lay in the degree of tran- 
quillity, mental as well as physical, in 
which they should be able to maintain 
her, day by day. Winthrop and Marga 
ret knew that tranquillity would be at an 
end if she should learn what had happen 
ed; they therefore took care that she should 
not learn. There was, indeed, no occasion 
for hurry; there was to be no talk of mar- 
riage until Garda should be at least eight- 
een. In the mean time Aunt Katrina 
lived, in one way, in the most complete 
luxury. She had now but little pain, and 
endless was the skill, endless the patience, 
with which the six people who were de- 
voted to her— Margaret, Winthrop, Dr. 
Kirby, Betty Carew, Celestine, and Looth 
—labored to maintain her serenity unbro 
ken, to increase and vary her few plea 
sures. Betty, it is true, had to stop out- 
side the door each time she came, and 
press back almost literally, with her hand 
over her mouth, the danger of betraying 
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the happiness of ‘‘dear Evert” and 
ling Garda” through her own inadvert- 
nee. But her genuine affection for Ka 


‘dar 


trina accomplished the miracle of making 
her for the time being almost advertent, 
h there was sure to a vast verbal ex 
pansion afterward, when she had left the 
not 


one that ensued W hen she re leased herse If, 


hous 


yom, Which was unlike the physical 
after paying a visit or receiving 
fitting best og 


In her lassitude, Aunt Katrina had ¢& 


company, 


from her own tightly 


back to some of the tastes of her youth; 


the romance which Margaret was now 


aloud to her was one to which 


re id hy 


she had been devoted when she was still 

Santo 
To-day she had felt sudden- 
and the reading 


woned; Margaret had com 


; ae : af 
Beekman; it bore the title 


Sebastiano. 
had be« n 
‘out to the 


ien, hoping to hear the mocking 


y tired, post 
var 
birds. 
had r 
re-opened to he carden’s 
rthern end. Here there was a high 
hedge, before which she paused for a mo- 
nent to look at a sensitive-plant which 
as growing a With a 


start, suddenly she beeame conscious that 


She strolled down a path which 


ently been 


y 


rainst the green. 


} 


she heard the sound of low voices outside. 
Then followed a laugh which she was sure 
she knew well. She stepped across the 
boundary ditch, full of bloom, and looked 
through the foliage. Beyond was an old 
field; then another high hedge. Outside 
the second hedge began the barren. In 
the old field,a little to the right, there was 
i thicket, and here, protected by its cres 
cent-shaped bend, which inclosed them 
in its half-cirele, were Garda and 
Lucian was sketching his com- 


both in 
Liu ian. 
panion, 

Ouly the sound of their voices r¢ ached 
Margaret, not their words. She looked 
it them fora moment. Then she stepped 
back over the ditch, passed through the 
earden, and returned to the house, where 
she seated herself on a stone bench which 
near the lower Here she 
waited halfan hour. Then Garda appear- 
ed. She was alone. 

Margaret rose, went to meet her, and 
putting her arm in hers, turned her toward 
the orange walk. ‘‘Come and stroll 
awhile,” she said. 

‘*You are tired, Margaret; I wish you 
didn’t have so much eare,* said Garda, 
affectionately, as she looked at her. ‘* Mrs. 
Rutherford isn’t worse, I hope ?” 

‘‘No; she is sleeping,” Margaret an- 


} 
stood door. 


‘&? } le 
You heard fr 
1is morning, I believe ?” 


lidn’t I show you the letter 7 


After a pause 


( 


[I think it’sin my pocket now, 
and searching, she produced a crumpled 
missive 


Margaret took it: 


mechanically her fit 
gers smoothed out its ere } 


ases, but she d 


not 


**You have been out for 


not 


the 


*own life very ful 


notice 


ternoon "" INO, she answere 
en she laughed. ‘* You could not p 
lave bee rn.” 
‘Tam afraid I couldn't make the effor 
to-day.” 
ble And you shall hot 


4 


been in thie 


I'll tell you; 
Fortunat 


where that 1s 


green st 

you haven't the least idea 
‘** Have you taken to painting, then ¢ 
6 


tuken to me Lu 


NO; painting has 


} 


cian has been here.” 


‘I didn't s e him; when did he come 
“About twe 
You 


come to the 


» hours ago, I 
rig 
hin 


should Say 
did 
I met him in—in the 


didn't see because he hoi 
house 
green studio, of course. 


other sitting.” 


I gave him an 
“Then you expected him ?” said Mai 
garet, looking at her. 

** Ves: 


only instant you gave us yesterday 


we made the arrangement in thie 
whe li 
you went to hang your wreath on that old 
tomb.” 
i Why was it 
about it 
“No: 


you V 


necessary to be so secre 


Am I such an ogre ?” 
fairy godmother B 


y ild ha ve obje ected to it 


you're a 
, and spoiled 
it all beforehand. You know you would, 
said Garda, with gay accusation 
Margaret's eves were following the lit 
tle inequalities of the ground before then 
as they advanced. 

‘Perhaps you could have brought me 
round,” * At 
you must admit me to the next sitting.” 

‘*No; that I can not do, Margaret; so 
don’t ask me. 
I love to be 


she answered. any rate 


I love to be with you, and 
with Lucian. But I don't 
love to be with you two together 
wateh him so.” 

‘I—watch Mr. Spenser ? 
‘Well, then 
you watch me.” 


you 


Oh no! 
and it’s the same thing— 


‘Ts that the word to use, Garda ? 
are under my charge 


You 
[ have hoped that ii 
was not disagreeable to you; [have tried— 
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rda stopped and kissed her. ‘‘It ‘‘ Yes, he has very good manners,” 
disagreeable; it’s beautiful,” shesaid, Margaret, dryly. 
impulsive warmth. ‘* But there’s ‘‘ Haven't I good manners too?” 
in your trying to keep me from manded the girl, in a caressing tone, eros 
Lucian,” she added, as they walked ing = r hands upon her friend’s arm 
: cine how you should on Very bad ones sometimes. I have 
ink of it, When you know so well pardoned them so far; you have seemed 
iow much I have always liked him. Oh, to me a child; but don’t you think no 
vhat a comfort it is Just to see him here Gi: irda, don’t you really think 
!” ‘I never really t hink; I never ey 
er that he has oth- think without the really. People w1 
o think of now.” think are always pale and tired. Ther 
fe. He needn't take long was mamma; she was always thinking 
dear little mamma! You think too, a 
long enough to leave Gracia sometimes you are so white that it quite 


"ou must remem!) 


‘and go nort pines eg her.” frightens me.” 
and wasn't it good of him ? ‘‘Never mind my whiteness; I neve 
uv to have him go at t the time. had any color,” said Margaret, a nervous 
all about that now impatience showing itself suddenly 1 
back again.” every Sy llable. Then she controlled het 
t alone this time.” self. ‘‘ Are you thinking of having an 
i ways alone for me,” re- other sitting to-morrow ?” 
‘But why do you keep ‘*Perhaps; it isn’t quite certain yet. 
about Mrs. Rosalie, Margaret? don’t know whether you know that Lu 
gh that we have to talk fo cian is trying to persuade Madam Gir 
isn’t an object of pity in the to take him in for a while 


’s got everything she wants, and “To take him in ? 


e 


. 


times more than she deserves. I de- ‘*Them-m-m,” said Garda, “ sinee you 


who, when they’re cross, are insist upon 1G. 
¥ ‘I can’t imagine Madam Giron con- 
Rosalie’s face rose in Mar- senting,” said Margaret. She was much 
mind. But she did not at present surprised by this inte ligence. 
its outlines with Garda. She sim- ‘*She wouldn't unless it were to pleas 
‘IT must come to the next sitting. Ernesto—if he should urge her to do it 
don’t choose for it the exact hour And I think he will urge her, because 
n I'm reading to Aunt Katrina.” because he and Mrs. Spenser are such 
I chose that hour on purpose, so that ‘great friends.’” 
1 shouldn't know.” “They’re nothing of the sort. You 
‘Yes, because you thought I should know as well as I do that she only tall 
ject. But if I don't object sf to him because her husband likes him si 
You do,” said Garda, laughing; much.” 
you're only pretending you don’t. Very ‘Well, then, Ernesto will urge becaus« 
ien. Only—you mustn't keep stop- I told him to.” 
Mud ‘*You told him ?” 
ypping you? Whatdo you mean ?” ‘* Yes,” said Garda, serenely; ‘“‘I told 
stopping, stopping—I mean just him we could make so many more excur 
there's no other word. I want to sions if they were staying down here 
Lucian and talk to him exactly as And so we can, I hope—Lucian and I, at 
Ae any rate. We're light on our feet.” 
‘I'm not aware that I’ve blinded or “If Madam Giron should consent, 
ged you,” said Margaret, smiling. when would the Spensers come down 2” 
No, but you have a way of saying said Margaret, pursuing her ses al 
mmething that makes achange; youmake tions. 
ther get up or turn his head away, ‘*To-morrow at ten,” Garda answered, 
‘Ise you stop what he’s saying You promptly 
e, he follows your lead.” ‘‘Mrs. Spenser knew nothing of it yes 
‘Though you do not.” terday.” 
‘He does it from politeness—politeness “Oh yes, she did; a little.” 
to you,” Garda went on. ‘She didn’t speak of it.” 
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‘She didn’t speak of it because she’ 
pleased with the idea. At — not much.” 
“‘Then it’s Mr. Spenser who is pleased ?” 
‘“Well, yes. Still, lam the most ple 
of all. ‘I suggested it to him; he would 
never have thought of it himself. You 
e, he was losing so much time in coming 
and going. If he were at Mad 
10, L could hope t 


the evening. For 


s not 


sased 


am Giron’s, 
see him sometimes in 
instance, to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘*Do you mean that he is coming to see 
us then ?” 

‘He is coming to see me; 
are down there. 
uny of the rest of you. It isn’t 
you know; we don't have sittings by 
moonlight. Ishall send him word when 
and where to come. And then I shall 
slip out and find him.” 

Margaret stopped. ‘‘ Garda,” she said, 
inachanged tone, ‘‘ you told me yesterday 
that I had been very kind to you 

‘*So you have been.” 


that is, if they 
I shall not let him see 


a sitting, 


‘*Then I hope you won't think me un- 
kind—-I hope you will yield to my judg 
ment—when I tell you that you must not 
send any such message to Mr. Spenser.” 

“Didn't I tell you you would try to 
stop it?” said Garda, gleefully. 

‘*Of course I shall try. And TI think 
you will do as I wish.” She spoke gen- 
tly. But her eyes, meeting Garda’s, were 
firm; her slender hands held Garda's 
hands closely. 

Garda did not answer. She only look- 
ed at her friend with a vague little smile 
of amusement. Sheseemed not to be giv- 
ing. her full attention to what 
saying; and at the same moment, singu 
larly enough, she seemed to be admiring 
her, taking that time for it—admiring the 
delicate moulding of her features, her 
oval cheeks, which had now a bright flush 
of color. The expression of her own face, 
meanwhile, remained as soft asever; there 
was not a trace of either opposition or an- 
noyance. 

‘‘Tsn’t there some one else, too, 
would not like to have you do such 
childish things?” Margaret went on. 
‘Shouldn't you think a little of Evert 2” 

‘*Evert’s too far off to think of. He’s a 
thousand miles away.” 

‘* What difference does that make ?” 

‘“You’re right, it doesn’t make any,’ 
said Garda. ‘‘I should do just the same, 
I presume, if he were here.” She spoke 
in a matter-of-fact tone—the tone of a per- 


} 
sne 


was 


who 
such 


541 


son who states something so evident that 

it require Sno comment. 
Margaret looked at her, 

hardly .to know what to say 
In the 


¥° 
standing, 


and 
next. 
they 
r the en 


eves 


position in which 


Garda was facing 
the orange walk. Her 
gan to gleam. 
said. ‘* Here he is hi: 
Margaret turned, 
But it 
Was coming 


how 
‘Isn't this funny ?” 
nself!” 

expecting to see 
was Evert Winth 
toward them. 
‘You didn't « xpect me ¢ 
their Garda’s in 
Margaret's in his left 


cian. rop 


i > he said as he 
took hands 
hand, 
for a 


his rig] 
and held them 
But I told you in the 
pt of my last letter, 
might perhaps follow it 

‘*T haven't had time 
script yet,” Garda answered. 
ter only came this morning; a 
has it now.” 


se 


moment. 
postseri Garda, that ] 
immediately 
to the 

‘The let 


nd Margaré t 


to get post 


You know [haven't opened it,Garda, ’ 
said Margaret, hastily returning it. 

‘No; but I meant you to,” 
Something 


said the girl 
in this little scene seemed to 
for she covere d her 
face with both hands and began to laugh 
‘“What a bad account you will 

me!” she said. 

‘* You will have to give it yourself,” 
plied Margaret. ‘‘I must go; Aunt 
trina is probably asking for me.” 

‘*She is pale,” said Winthrop, looking 
after her as she left them. 

**She had 


came,” 


strike her as comical, 


rive 


Ma 


before 
remarked Garda, smilingand lai 
ing at the recollection he could not s] 
Then she grew serious. She’s the loveli 
woman in the whole world. It’sa p rfect 
mystery to me your not appreciating her 


color enough 


Have you come back as blind as you went 
away ?” 

‘* How blind is that ?” 

‘Blind to all my faults 
ed, sw inging her hat by 

‘*Don't spoil 
blind to them; 
them, you know.” 

‘*T’'m so glad!” 

He had taken a case from his pocket, 
and was now It held a deli 
fashi 
1 her arm. 
!” said Garda. 
was genuine; 
that she could 
every position. 

‘*You prefer diamonds, I 


’ she respond 
ribbons. 
No, I'm 


ro} or ‘ 
going to 


its 
your hat 
but we're 


opening it. 


lisitely med, 


cate gold bracelet, exql 
which he clasped round 
‘* How pretty 


sure 


Her ple a 
she turned her hand 
the ornament in 


so see 


know,” said 
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nthro} But you're not old enough 
r nonds yet 
she continued to look at he r bi i ] { 
j ! h itisfied herself fully Then 
t her hand drop ‘Will you give 
S e | il] diamonds late he 
d ning reves toward hin 
To be q ( rant I don't lil them 
oh 
But if J lil then She seemed to 
curious as to What he would rep! 











‘You mav not like them yourself then 













































































talked her gavest nonsense. He listened 








nauigently 


‘Why 


en doing all these 











VOU ask 














me what I have 
veeks while you] 
said at last, sudde nly. 


don’t 1 ? You have 








peen away <¢ sii¢ 











‘Tl suppose I know, 








wry t 


ten 








‘You haven't the least idea I have 








1 1] - zs “ 
been amused—really amused all the time. 











oe } 


[Is that such a novelty ? 
hada 


1s yourself.” 


1) 
sil 
Phat 





’ ) 
I've always 








Se ey 
capital talent ftoramus 





thougnt you 




















t I mean; this time I’ve 


eget 























been amused, I ida t have to do it myself. 
Oh, promise me you won't stop anything 
now you've come. We've h ud some 














lovely excursions, and I want 
When did [ ever stop an exe 


uid Winthrop. 


’ 1 
you ve been very 


more 








irsion in 








Florida?” s 
Yes, "y gt od 


always,” answered Garda, with conviction. 





rood, vel 














Not good. Appreciative.” 
‘Whatever you eall it, it’s 
the 
suldn’t be 








nice 





very 





I know. Still, all same, I 


like you, 








wouldn't be vou, I we 








or anything you could name.” 
But Wint hrop only 


r seemed harsh coming 





She spoke hea 


‘tily. 
laughed Nothin 


from 











those lips with those 
meanin 

The cian and his wife 
down to Madam Giron’s old 
lagoon. 





eyes sharp 








gs had no existence. 





next day Ii came 


house on the 




















Three nights afterward, Margaret, 
awake between midnight and one o'clock, 
thoug ; then, 
lig) » left her bed, 


between 


























ht she heard Garda’s door open 





light steps in the hall. She 











and opening the door their two 


went through into Garda’s cham- 











rooms 
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She regarded him a moment longer. 
Then her eyes left him ; she looked off 
n the long il ‘Tshall not change: 

ot ou seem to think,” she said, 

f to herself W hen she turned toward 
vwain there was a very different ex 
pression in her face She took his arm, 
ind as they walked back to the house 









NE. 





ber. It was empty 


across the floor. 


; the moonlight shone 
She returned to her own 
threw on a white dre ssing 
gown, twisted up her long soft hair, ai 


put ona 


room, hastily 


pair of low shoes. Then sl} 


stole out quiet] y, went down the stone 
staircase and through the lower hall. and 
found, as she cnn the outer doo. 


unfastened. She , closed it soft 


and stood alone in the nig 


opened i 


lv alter her, hit 


iad to make a choice, and she h: 


only the faintest indication to guide her 
a possible clew in a reme¢ 


tion; 


mbered conversa 
followed this clew 


sie 


and turned 


toward the live-oak avenue. Her step 
was hurried; she almost ran. As sli 
drew the float ing lace-trimmed robe mort 


closely about her, the moonli eht shone 
beneath its upheld folds,on her little white 
feet. 


under 


She had never before been out alone 
the open sky at that hour; she 
elaneed over her shoulder, and shivered 
slightly, though the night was as warm 
as July. Her own shadow was like a liv 

The moonlght on th 
was so white that by contrast all 
looked black. 

The live oak avenue, 
it, seemed a shelter; at 
over her head, sh 
The moonlight only came at 
through the thick foliage, 
checker-work on the 


ing thing. e ground 


A the trees 
when she entered 
least it was a roof 
utting out the wide sky 

intervals 
making silver 
path; she did not feel 
so conspicuous and acu to every 
thing as she ht out 

side, which way an 
atmosphere like the 
beautiful another 
world. 

There two or three bends. Then 
a long straight stretch. As shecame into 
this straight stretch she saw at the farend, 
coing toward the | ag on, a figure 
Behind Garda, doubly grotesque at that 
hour and in that changing shade 
light, stepped the crane, 

Margaret's footfalls made no sound on 
the soft sand of the path; she hurried on- 
ward, and nenteaieite crane, laid her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘Garda 

Garda stopped, surprised. But though 
surprised, she was not startled; she was as 
calm as though she had been found walk- 
ing there at noonday. She was fully 
dressed, and carried a light shawl. 

‘* Margaret, is it you? Oh, are you go- 
ing to faint ?” she added, hastily, putting 
her arm round her friend as if to keep 
her from falling. 


1 


he radiant he 
seemed in some 
“> t 

did not know, 
strange light of 


+ 
{ 


felt in 
had 
she 


but 


vere 


Garda. 


and 


she said. 
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Margaret let her head rest fora moment 
on Garda’s shoulder; her heart was beat 
ing with suffocating rapidity, but she was 
not going to faint, as the girl had feared. 
herself, stood erect, and 


‘“ Where are 


She recovered 
looked at her companion. 
you volng (”” she asked. 

' “Tam going to try and find Lucian; 
but it may be only trying. He was to start 
from the Giron landing at one, when the 
But you heard 
him,so you know as much about it as Ido.” 

‘‘No. For I don't know what you're 
coing to do.” 

“Why, Ive told you; I’m going to try 
to go with him, if Lean. I’m going down 
to stand out at the edge of the platform,and 
then when he comes perhaps he will see 
andtakemein. I want 
to sail through that thick soft fog he told 
us about (when it comes up later), with the 


tide would serve, he said. 


me—it’sso light 


moonlight making it all queer and white; 
and the from off the land; and 
the odd muffled sounds you hear; and 
don't 


scents 


he gulls fast asleep and floating- 
you remember ?” 
‘Then he doesn’t expect you?” 
“Oh no,” said Garda; ‘it’s nty own 
I knew he would be alone,because 
Mrs. Rosalie can't 


idea. 
so out in fogs; she’s 
afraid of rheumatism.” 

‘‘And you see nothing out of the way 
in all this ?” 

“No.” 

‘*__Stealing out secretly—” 

‘*Only because you would have stopped 
it if you had known.” 

—At night, and by yourself ?” 

‘*The night’s as good as the day when 
there’s moonlight like this. And I shall 
not be by myself; Ishall be with Lucian. 
I'd rather be with him than anybody.” 

** And Evert ?” 

‘‘Kvert’s very nice,” said Garda, pity- 
ingly. ‘‘ But he still talks to me as if I 
were a little girl.” 

‘‘T have talked to you in that way too,” 
said Margaret, after a moment’s pause. 

‘‘T know you have,” answered Garda, 
laughingly. ‘‘ ButI don’t minditin you, 
Margaret; it’s lovely, like everything else 
about you. Evert’s different, I think; he 
ought to see, he ought to know, that I’m 
not a child any more—if I ever was a child 
of the kind he means. Evert! I’m tired of 
Evert.” 

‘** You'd better tell him that,” said Mar- 
garet, with a quick and curious change in 
her voice. 
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**T will, if 

‘**No, don’t tell him; you’re not in ear- 
nest,’ said Margaret, calming herself. 

"ves, J But I 


miss Lucian if I stay here longer.” 


you think best.” 


am in earnest. shall 
‘Garda, give this up.” 
‘*T don’t see how you happened to hear 


me come out,” said the girl, laughing and 
vexed. 
‘*Have you been out in this way be- 
fore ?” 
‘No: 


just come down here. 


how could I ? Lucian has only 
I 


should a great 
deal rather tell you everything, Margaret, 
as fast as I think of it, and I would 
you would be sure to stop it.” 

‘I want to stop this. Give it up—if 
you care at all for me; I make it a test.” 

‘**You know I care. If you put it on 
that ground, of course I shall ‘have to give 
it up,” said Garda, disconsolately. 

‘*‘Come back to the house, then,” said 
Margaret, taking her hand. 

‘No, I'm not going back; I'm going 
down to the landing,” answered the girl. 
She appeared to think that she had earned 
some obstinacy by her larger concession. 

‘*But you said vou would give up 

‘If we keep back under the trees he 
can I mean what I say—he 
But I want to see him; 
I want to see him go by.” 

She drew Margaret onward. 
sently they reached the shore. 


ouly 


not see us. 


shall not see us. 


And pre- 

‘There 
she said—'‘‘I hear the oars.” 
And she held tightly to Margaret's hand, 
as if to keep herself from running out to 
the platform’s edge. 

The broad lagoon, rippling in the moon- 
light, lay before them. The night was so 
still that they heard the dip of the oars 
long before they saw the boat itself. Pa- 
tricio, opposite, looked like a country in a 
dream. ‘The giant limbs of the live-oak 
under which they stood rose high in the 
air above them, and then drooped down 
again far forward, the dark shade beneath 
concealing them perfectly, in spite of Mar 
garet’s ivory-white robe. Now the boat 
shot into sight. Its sail was up, white as 
silver; but as there was no wind, Lucian 
was rowing. It was a small, light boat, 
almost too small for the great silver sail. 
But that was what Lucian liked. He kept 
on his course far out in the stream; he 
was bound for the mouth of the harbor. 

Garda gave a long sigh. ‘‘I ought to 
“Oh, I ought 


!’ she murmured. 
Then she stood motionless 


he comes!” 


be there! 
to be there!” 
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watching the boat come nearer, pass, and 
r, when she turned and looked at 
Margaret { in silence. 

ses We ean 


if you like,” 


disappe a 


go out to-morrow evening, 
said Margaret, ignoring the 
expression of her face. 

+e Ye 


Evert! 


s, at eight o’clock, I suppose, with 
and Ernesto! and Mrs. 
said Garda, coming back to reality and 


Rosalie !”’ 
sarcasm, 
‘Would you prefer to go in the middle 
of the night ?” 
‘Infinitely. And with Lucian alone.” 
‘*T should think that might be a little 
tiresome.” 
‘Oh, come, don’t pretend; 
cnow how,” 


you don’t 
Garda, laughing, and 
‘* At heart you're as serious 
all this you know you 

Just looking at him, to 
do you call that tiresome ? 
And then the way he talks, the way he 
He nev- 
Oh, Margaret, I 
give you my word I adore being amused 
as Lucian amuses me.” She turned as 
she said this and met Margaret's eyes fixed 
upon her. ‘‘ You can’t understand it,” 
she commented. ‘* You can’t understand 
that I should prefer Lucian to Evert.” 

Margaret turned from her. But the 
next instant she came back. ‘* We could 
not talk at the house, we might disturb 
Aunt Katrina, and there are some things 
I must ask you, Garda.” 

‘“Yes; do stay here a little longer, it’s 
so love by: we'll sit down on the bench. 
But perhaps you'll be chilled 
lightly dressed. What have you on your 
feet ? Oh, Margaret! only those thin shoes 

no more than slippers?” She took her 
shawl, and kneeling down, wrapped it 
round Margaret’s ankles. ‘‘ What little 
feet you have!” she said, admiringly. ‘‘It 
reminds me of my wet shoes that night 
on the barren,” she added, rising. And 
then, there with her hands 
clasped behind her, she appeared to be 
meditating. ‘‘ Now that time I was in 
she said, with a sort of won- 
der at herself. 

‘What 
caret. 


said 


] 
kissing her. 


as death about 
are. ‘Tiresome ? 
begin with 
saysthings! Heisneversolemn. 


er speaks for my vood! 


you're so 


standing 


earnest too,” 


do you mean?” asked Mar- 

‘‘Oh, nothing of consequence.” She 
took off the black lace scarf which she 
had been wearing mantilla fashion, over 
her head, and put it round Margaret’s 
neck. ‘‘That’s every single thing I have,” 
she said, regretfully. 
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‘I’m quite warm; it’s like summer.” 

‘*Yes, it’s warm,” said Garda, sitting 
down beside her. ‘‘Oh, I wish I were in 
that boat!’ And she put her head down 
on Margaret's shoulder. 

After a moment Margaret began her 
interrogatory. ‘‘You consider yourself 
engaged to Evert, don’t you ?” 

‘Yes, just as a form. He doesn’t car 
about it.” 

‘* Yes, he does. 
him.” 

‘*Don't you think he ought to make me 
comprehend, then ? 
that’s his part. 


You don’t comprehend 


It seems to me that 
Sut no; the real troubl 
is that he doesn’t in the least comprehend 
me. He has got some idea of his own 
about me; he has had it all this time. But 
I’m not like his idea at all. I wonder how 
long it will be before he will find that 
out ?” 

‘*Don't you care for him, Garda ?” 

‘No, not any more. I did once; at 
least that night on the barren I thought 
Idid. But if I did, I am sure I don't 
know what has become of the feeling, 
At any rate it has gone, gone entirely. I 
only care for Lucian now.” 

‘‘And would you give up Evert, en- 
gaged to him as you are, with your own 
consent and the consent of all your friends, 
for a mere fancy like this ?” 

‘*Mere fancy? I shall begin to think, 
Margaret, that you don’t know what ‘mere 
fancies,’ as you call them, are,” 
da, laughing. 

‘* And what view do you take of the fact 
that Lucian is a married man ?” Margaret 
went on, gravely. 


said Gar- 


‘* A horribly melancholy one, of course. 
Still, it’s a great pleasure just to see him. 
I try to see him as often as I can.” 

“And you're willing to follow him 
about as you do—let him see how much 
you like him, when, in reality, he doesn’t 
care in the least for you? If he had cared 
he would never have left you, as he did 
last winter, at a moment’s notice and with- 
out a word.” 

‘*No; I know he doesn’t care for me as 
I care for him,” said Garda. ‘‘ But per- 
haps he will care more in time. I have 
thought that perhaps he would care more 
when he found out how I felt toward 
him.” 

Margaret got up. She made a motion 
with her hands almost as if she 
ing the girl off. 
frighten me. 


vere cast- 
‘*Garda,”’ she said, ‘* you 
I have tried to speak with 
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the greatest moderation, because I have 
not thought you realized at all what you 
3ut you are so calm, you 
speak in such a tone! I can not under- 
stand it!” 7 

‘* Well, Margaret, I’ve never tried to un- 
derstand it myself. Why, then, should 
you try?” said Garda, in her indolent way. 

Then, as she looked at Margaret, she be- 
came conscious of the marked change in 
her face, and it seemed to startle her. She 
and came to her. ‘One thing I 
know,” she said, ‘‘if you are vexed with 
me, so vexed that you will have nothing 
more to do with me,I don’t know what will 
what I may not do. You 
ure the only woman I care for, the only 
woman I admire as well as love. Don’t 
throw me over, Margaret. There’s one 
thing that may happen,” she added, look- 
ing at her friend with luminous gaze, ‘‘I 
may stop caring for Lucian of my own 
accord before long. You know I stopped 
caring for Evert.” 

“Oh, Garda! Garda!” 


were saying. 


rose 


become of me 


murmured Mar- 


garet, putting her hand over her eyes. 

‘“You are shocked because I tell you 
the exact truth. 
ft 


I believe you would like 
it better if I should dress it up, and pre- 
tend to have all sorts of excellent reasons. 
But I never have reasons; I only know how 
I feel. And you can’t make me believe, 
either, that it isn’t better to be true about 
your feelings than to tell lies just to make 
people think well of you.” 

‘*Garda, promise me not to see Lucian 
in this way again; that is, not to plan to 
see him,” said Margaret, with a kind of 
desperation in her tone. 

‘“Why, how can you suppose I would 
ever promise that?” asked Garda, aston- 
ished. 

‘“Very well. Then I shall speak to 
him myself.’ And as she stood there, her 
tall slender figure outlined in white, and 
her dark blue eyes, which had a flash in 
them, fixed on the girl, Margaret Harold 
looked almost menacing. 

‘*No; Idon’t think you would do that,” 
answered Garda; ‘‘ because as he doesn’t 
care for me, it would be like throwing me 
at his head to let him see how much I care 
for him. And that you wouldn’t like to 
do, because you have such a pride about 
it—for Evert’s sake, I mean. Why don’t 
you tell Evert instead of Lucian? I've 
thought seriously of telling Evert myself. 
The idea of his needing to be told!” 

‘*It’s because he has such a perfect be- 
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lief in you,” began Margaret. ‘‘ He would 
never dream that you could She 
stopped, her lips had begun to tremble a 
little. 

But Garda’s face was turned away. 
was not paying heed to what Margaret was 
saying. ‘‘No, you mustn’t tell Lucian,” 
she went on. ‘* You wouldn't tell him on 
your own account, and you mustn't tell 
him on mine. For I don’t want him to 
begin to like me in that way. The feel- 
ing must grow up of itself.” 

‘You are right. I couldn't tell him. 
And the reason would be because I should 
be ashamed—ashamed for you.” 

But Garda was moved this. 
**T don’t see any reason why we should 


She 


not by 
she said 
again, with a sort of sweet stolidity. 

‘*We go through life, Garda, more than 
half of us—women, I mean—obliged al- 
ways to conceal our real feelings.” 

‘*Then that I never will do,” said Gar- 
da, warmly. ‘‘And you shall see wheth- 
er I come out any the worse for it in the 
end.” 

‘*You intend to do what you please, no 
matter who suffers ?” 

‘“They needn’t suffer. 
fer. They'd better 
please.” 

‘*And you think that right? 
nothing wrong in it ?” 

“Oh, right, wrong—no two people 
agree as to what those words mean. I 
think it’s right to be happy, as right as 
possibly can be, and wrong to be unhap 
T think 
unhappy people do a great deal of harm 
in the world, besides being so very tire- 


be ashamed of our real feelings,” 


It’s silly to suf- 
vo and do what they 


You see 


py, as wrong as possibly can be. 


some. I was a goose to be as unhappy as 
I was last winter. I might have known 
that I should either get over caring for 
him like that, or else that I should see 
him again. In this case both happened.” 

After this declaration of principles the 
girl walked down the slope and out to the 
edge of the little platform,where she stood 
in the moonlight looking northward up 
the lagoon. 

‘*T can just make out his sail,” she said, 
calling back to Margaret, excitedly, and 
evidently having entirely forgotten her 
reasoning mood (which was indeed a very 
unusual mood with her) of the moment 
before. ‘‘The fog is rising. Come and 
look.” 

But Margaret did not come. When the 
sail finally disappeared, Garda came back, 
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l happy. Then, as she saw her 


her own face changed to sud 
yVimpatby 
iret 


she said, taking her hands, 


‘I can not bear to see you so distressed.” 
‘* How can I help it?” 


} ] 
phe | 


murmured Mar- 


: . oe 
rarel ooked exhausted: her eye 
] 


1es a 


‘You 


roope d and rested on her e 

all this 
if it we 
‘It’s that 

m 


vouldn’t care about as 
» so deeply, [ mean 
1. 


ki 


re 


Garda weit on. 


Don't care 


sO. SO wh 
Throw him ove r, as I have 


that I 


lis happiness, 


care about E 
answered Margaret, 
same lifeless tone. ‘T have 


happiness myself; I don’t want him to miss 


vert 


iil 


( 
l 


miss¢ d 


Here she raised her eyes. She looked 
at Garda for a long m 
tT} y 
L1iec § 


yment in silence. 
irl smiled under this inspection. 
Then she leaned forward, and put her soft 


cheek against Margaret's 


her arm 
round Margaret’s shoulders with a caress 
: 


and 


r ft »} 
Lhe’ LOuUCII, 


A re vuls 


elder woman. 


ion of feeling swept over the 

She took the girl’s face in 

both her hands, and looked at it. 

‘*Promise me to say nothing to Evert 

I mean about this renewal of fancy you 
f 


have for Lucian,” she said, quickly. 


‘You call it fancey—’ 

‘Never mind what I call it. Promise.” 
‘Why, that’s as you choose. I left it 
to you,” Garda answered. 
. 1 1 

I choose, then 


Yo ire 


know what you're 


, that you say nothing. 
not really in earnest; you don't 
talking about. It’s a 
a girl's foolishness. You will come to your 
senses in time.” 

‘Is that the way you arrange it? 
Way 


Any 
Perhaps you really do 
know more about me than I know about 
my self,” said Garda, with 


you like. 
a momentary 
curiosity as to her own characteristics. 
‘I must go back,” said Margaret, her 
fatigue again showing in her voice. 
Garda put her arm round her as a sup- 
port, anc, thus linked, they walked back 
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T is borne in upon me, as the Friends 
would say, that I ought to bear my tes- 
timony of certain impressions made by a 
recent visit to the Gulf States. In doing 
this I am aware that I shall be under the 
suspicion of having received kindness and 
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through the long avenue, now in da) 


AA! 


by the moon upon the path. Carlos Mateo 
who had been off on unknown exeursio) 


ness, now over the silver lace-work e 


joined them again, issuing in a ghostly 
manner from the 


Spanish-bayonet wa 
and falling into his usual place, abou 


three yards behind them. The two linke 


k 


fivures crossed the open space, W hich 
again as white as snow, with black t 
standing at the edges, and went softly 
through the unfastened door. 

‘*Tm going to get youa glass of v 
Garda whispered. 

Margaret declined the wine. 
to her own room. 


She we nt 
But, twenty minutes later, Garda stole 
in and leaned over “You're ery- 
ing,” knew it. Oh, Mar- 
garet! Margaret! why do you suffer so 
There’s nothing worth it; there’s nothing 
in the whole world, Margaret, worth s: 
much pain.” And, erying herself, sh 
laid her head down on the pillow beside hex 
friend, and took her cold hands in hers. 

** Don’t mind,” said Margaret, contro] 
ling herself. ‘‘I have my own troubles 
Garda, and must bear them as I can. 
back to your room.” 

But Garda would not 
was no place for her in 


her. 
she said; ‘**] 


Go 
gO. As ther 
Margaret's nai 
row white bed, she got a ecoverlet and p 
lows and lay down on a lounge that was 
near. Here, almost immediately, though 
she said she should not, she fell asleep. 
The elder woman: did not sleep; she lay 
watching the moonlight steal over the 
girl, then fade away. Later came the 
pink’ flush of dawn. It touched the 
lounge; but Garda slept on; she slept lik 
a little child. Her curling hair fell over 
her shoulders; her cheek was pillowed on 
her round arm. 

**So much truthfulness—such absolute 
truthfulness!” theelder woman was think- 
ing; ‘‘there must be good in it; there 
must.” 

To this thought she clung as though it 
had been an anchor. 
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hospitality, and of forming opinions upon 
a brief sojourn. 


Both these facts must be 
confessed, and allowed their due weight in 
discrediting what I have tosay. A month 
of my short visit was given to New Or- 
leans in the spring, during the Exposition, 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH. 


1 these impressions are mainly of Lou 

islana. 

The first general impression made was 
hat the war is over in spirit as well as in 
eed. 
pon the war, not much upon 

except as their losses remind them of 

but upon the future, u 

val of trade, upon education, a 
nent to the new 

vughts are not much upon politic 


} t 
Ov 


The thoughts of the people are 
he past at 
pon business, a re- 
nd 


state of things. 


adjust 

The 
‘ither, 
upon offices; certainly they are not 


rned more in this direction than the 
oughts of people at the North are. When 

read a dispatch which declares that 
here is immense dissatisfaction through- 
not dealt 
we may know that 
is in, say, Wis- 


managers 


t Arkansas because offices are 
it more liberally to it, 
the case is exactly what it 
ynsin—that a few political are 
imbling, and that the great body of the 
people are indifferent, perhaps too indiffer- 
ut, to the distribution of offices. 
Undoubtedly immense satisfaction was 
It at the election of Mr. Cleveland, and 
ition of triumph in the belief that now 
the party which had been largely a non- 
participant in Federal affairs would have 
large share and weight in the admin 
tration. With this 
ew feeling of responsibility, of a stake 
the country, that manifested itself at 
ce in attachment 


went, howe ver, &@ 


to the Union as the 
mmon possession of all sections. I feel 
that for instance, was 
ver in its whole history, from the day 


ire Louisiana, 

f the Jefferson purchase, so consciously 
loyal to the United States as it is to-day. 
I have believed that for the past ten years 
there has been growing in this country a 
stronger feeling of nationality—a distinet 
American historic consciousness—and no- 
where else has it developed so rapidly of 
late as at the South. Iam convinced that 
thisisa genuine development of attachment 
to the Union and of pride in the nation, 
and not in any respect a political move 
ment for unworthy purposes. Iam sorry 
that it is necessary, for the sake of any lin- 
gering prejudice at the North, to say this. 
But it is time that sober, thoughtful, patri- 
otie people at the North should quit rep- 
resenting the desire for office at the South 
as a desire to get into the government sad- 
dle and ride again with a ‘‘ rebel” impulse. 
It would be, indeed, a discouraging fact if 
any considerable portion of the South held 
aloof in sullenness from Federal affairs. 
Nor is it any just cause either of reproach 
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prom 


war of the rebellion shou 


or of uneasiness that men who were 


inent in the d 


positions, for 


be prominent now in official 


xcept 


went into the war 


} 1 , 
loOns Lhe Worth and W 


be idle to discuss the que stion wheth 


masses of the South were not dra 
into the war by the politicians ; it 
cient to recognize the that it 
practically, by one means or another, a 
l¢ 


us revo! 


unaninic 


One of the strongest impressions made 
upon a Northerner who visits the extreme 


South now, having been familiar with 


to which it 


Of course there was 


only by report, is the extent 


suffered in the war. 
extravagance and there were impendin: 


bankruptcies before the war, debt, and 
methods of 
and 


many 


business inherently vicious, 
no doubt the 
] ow) 


losses W 


war is charged \y 
ich would have come wi 
out it, just as in every crisis half the fail 
Yet, 
for these things, the 
fact remains that the war practically 


ures Wrongtully acct the Crisis 


ise 


with all allowance 
viped 
out personal property and the means of 
livelihood. The completeness of this loss 
to 


In some cases the picture of 


and disaster never came home me be 


fore. 


ante bellum civilization is more roseate 


the 
Lh) 
the minds of those who lost everything 
than cool observation of it would j istify. 
But conceding this, the actual disaster 
needs no embellishment of the imagina 
tion. It seems to me, in the reverse, that 
the Southern people do not appreciate the 
sacrifices the North made for the Union. 
They do not, I think, realize the fact that 
the North put into the war its best blood, 
that every battle brought mourning into 
our households, and filled our churches 
day by day and year by year with the 
black garments of bereavement; nor did 
they ever understand the tearful enthusi- 
asm for the Union and the flag, and the 
unselfish devotion that underlay all the 
self-sacrifice. Some time the Southern 
people will know that it was love for the 
Union, and not hatred of the South, that 
made heroes of the men and angels of re- 
nunciation of the women. 

Yes, say our Southern friends, we can 
believe that you lost dear ones and were 
in mourning; but, after all, the North was 
prosperous; you grew rich; and when the 
war ended, life went on in the fullness of 
material prosperity. We lost not only our 
friends and relatives, fathers, sons, bro- 
thers. till there was scarcely a household 
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1at was not broken up, we lost not only 


+} 
the cause on which we had set our hearts, 


and for which we had suffered privation 
and hardship, were fugitives and wander- 
ers, and endured the bitterness of defeat at 
the end, but our property was gone, we 

stripped, with scarcely a home, and 
life had to be begun over 


whole of 
again, under all the disadvantage of a 
il revolution. 

It is not necessary to dwell] upon this 
or to heighten it, but it must be borne in 
mind when we observe the temper of the 
South, and especially when we are looking 


Ss idde n soci 


for remaining bitterness, and the wonder 
to me is that after so short a space of time 
there is remaining so little of resentment 
or of bitter feeling oyer loss and discom- 
I believe there is not in history 
any parallel to it. Every American must 
take pride in the fact that Americans have 
so risen superior to circumstances, and 
come out of trials that thoroughly thresh- 
ed and winnowed soul and body in a tem 
per so gentle and a spirit so noble. It is 
good stuff that can endure a test of this 
kind. 

A lady, whose family sustained all the 
losses that were possible in the war, said 
to and she said only what several 
others said in substance: ‘‘ We are going 
to get more out of this war than you at 
the North, because we suffered more. We 
were drawn out of ourselves in sacrifices, 
and were drawn together in a tenderer 
feeling of humanity; I do believe we were 
chastened into a higher and purer spirit.” 

Let be The 
people who thus recognize the moral 


training of adversity and its effects upon 


fiture. 


me 


me not misunderstood. 


character, and who are glad that slavery 
is gone, and believe that a new and better 
era for the South is at hand, would not 
for a moment put themselves in an atti 
tude of apology for the part they took in 
the war, nor confess that they were wrong, 
nor join in any denunciation of the lead 
ers they ( They 
simply put the past behind them, so far as 
the cond 
ed. 
memories that are tender and sacred, and 
they che 


followed to their sorrow. 


ict of the present life is concern- 
They do not propose to stamp upon 


rish certain sentiments which are 
to them loyalty to their past and to the 
great passionate experiences of their lives. 
When a woman, who enlisted by the con- 
sent of Jeff Davis, whose name appeared 
for four years upon the rolls, and who 
endured all the perils and hardships of 
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the conflict as a field nurse, speaks 
‘* President”? Davis, what does it mea) 
It is only a sentiment. This heroine 
the war on the wrong side had in the F 
position a tent, where the veterans of t] 
Confederacy recorded their names. O 
one side, at the back of the tent, was at 
ble piled with touching relies of the 
and above it a portrait of Robert E. Le: 
wreathed in immortelles. It was sur 
a harmless shrine. On the other side \ 
also a table, piled with fruit and cereals 
not relics, but signs of prosperity a1 
peace—and above it a portrait of Ulysses 
S. Grant. Here was the sentiment, cher 
ished with an aching heart maybe, 
here was the fact of the Union and th 
future. 

Another strong impression made upon 
the visitor is, as I said, that the South has 
entirely put the past behind it, and is de 
voting itself to the work of rebuilding o1 
new foundations. There is no reluctance 
to talk about the war, or to discuss its con 
duct and what might have been. But all 
this is historic. It engenders no heat 
The mind of the South to-day is on thi 
development of its resources, upon the 
rehabilitation of its affairs. I think it is 
rather concerned about national 
prosperity than it is about the great prob 
lem of the negro—but I will refer to thi 
further on. There goes with this interest 
in material development the same inter 
est in the general prosperity of the coun 
try that exists at the North—the anxie 
ty that the country should prosper, ac 
quit itself well, and stand well with the 
other nations. 


more 


There is, of course, a sec 
tional feeling—as to tariff, as to internal 
improvements—but I do not think the 
Southern States are any more anxious to 
get things for themselves out of the Feder 
al government than the Northern States 
are. That the most extreme of Southern 
politicians have any sinister purpose (any 
more than any of the Northern ‘‘rings” 
on either side have) in wanting to ‘‘ rule” 
the country, is, in my humble opinion, 
only a chimera evoked to make political 
capital. 

Illustrations in point as to the absolute 
subsidence of hostile intention (this phrase 
I know will sound queer in the South), 
and the laying aside of bitterness for the 
past, are not necessary in the presence of a 
strong general impression, but they might 
be given in great number. I note one 
that was significant from its origin, re 
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membering, what is well known, that wo- 
men and clergymen are always the last to 
experience subsidence of hostile feeling 
war. On the Confederate 
Decoration Day in New Orleans I was 


tanding near the Confederate monument 


after a civil 


one of the cemeteries when the veter 
First came 
he veterans of the Army of Virginia, last 
hose of the Army of Tennessee, and be 
them the veterans of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Union soldiers now 

ringin Louisiana. I stood beside a lady 
if I mentioned it, would be 
recognize d as representative of a family 
and did 
much and lost as much, as any other in 
a family that would be p ypular 


supposed to cherish unrelenting feel 


‘ A : 
marched in to decorate it. 


tween 


hose name, 


hich was as conspicuous, as 


> War 


ings. As the veterans, some of them on 
crutches,many of them withempty sleeves, 
erouped themselves about the monument, 

e remarked upon the sight asa touching 
», and I said, ‘‘I see you have no ad 
at the North we 

‘* No,” she re- 


up. 


One 
dress on Decoration Day ; 
still keep up the custom.” 
plied; ‘‘we have given i 


imprudent 


So many 
said that 
thought best to discontinue the address.” 
then, after a pause, she added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ Each side did the best it 
could; it is all over and done with, and 
let’s have an end of it.”’ In the mouth of 
the lady who uttered it, the remark was 
very significant, but it am 
firmly convinced, the feeling of the South. 

Of course the South will build monu- 
ments to its heroes, and weep over their 


things were we 


And 


expresses, I 


graves, and live upon the memory of their 
devotion and genius. In Heaven's name, 
why shouldn't it? Is human nature itself 
to be changed in twenty years ? 

A long chapter might be written upon 
the dis-likeness of North and South, the 
difference in education, in training, in 
mental the misapprehen- 
sions, radical and very singular to us, of 
the civilization of the North. We must 
recognize certain historic facts, not only 
the effect of the institution of slavery, but 
other facts in Southern development. 
Suppose we say that an unreasonable pre- 
judice exists, or did exist, about the peo- 
ple of the North. That prejudice is a 
historic fact, of which the statesman must 
take account. It enters into the question 
of the time needed to effect the revolution 
now in progress. There are prejudices in 
the North about the South as well. We 


inheritances, 
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admit their existence. But what impress- 
es me is the rapidity with which they are 
disappearing in the South. Knowing 
what human nature is, it seems incredible 
that they could have subsided so rapidly. 
Enough remain for national variety, and 
enough will remain for purposes of social 
badinage, but 


tne 
country and in making money are melt 
ing them away very fast. So far as loy- 
alty to the government is concerned, Iam 
not authorized to say that it is as de ply 
rooted in the South as in the North, but 
it is expressed as vividly, and felt with 
a good deal of The 
‘* American” sentiment, pride in this as 
the most glorious of all lands, is 


common interests in 


fresh enthusiasm. 


renuine, 
and amounts to enthusiasm with 


\ many 
] 
| 


1 
l 


who wou 


din an argument glory in their 
‘We had more loyalty to our 
States than you had,” said one lady, ‘‘and 
we have transferred it to the whole coun- 
try.” 

But the Grantine that the 
South is loyal enough, wishes never an 
other rebellion, and is satisfied to be rid of 
slavery, do not the people intend to keepthe 
negroes practically a servile class, slaves 
in all but the name, and to defeat by chi- 
canery or by force the legitimate results 
This 
is a very large question, and can not be 
discussed in my limits. If I were to say 
what my impression is, it would be about 
this: the South is quite as much perplex- 
ed by the negro problem as the North is, 
and is very much disposed to await devel- 
opments, and to let time solve it. One 
thing, however, must be admitted in all 
this The l] 
not permit such Legislatures as 


rebellion. 


negro ¢ 


of the war and of enfranchisement ? 


discussion. Southerners will 
those 
assembled once in Louisiana and South 
Carolina to rule them again. ‘‘ Will you 
disfranchise the blacks by management or 
by force ?” ‘Well, what would you do 
W ould you 
be ruled by a lot of ignorant field hands 
allied with a gang of plunderers ?” 

In looking at this question from a 
Northern point of view we have to keep 
in mind two things: first, the Federal gov- 
ernment im pr sed colored suffrage without 
any educational qualification—a hazard- 
ous experiment; in the second place, it has 
handed over the control of the colored peo- 
ple in each State to the State, under the 
Constitution, as completely in Louisiana 
as in New York. The responsibility is on 
Louisiana. The North can not relieve her 


in Ohio or in Connecticut ¢ 
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exe 


In the 


cvislative domina 


itution., 


ling between the two 


and help. 


mutui 


| 
Louisi 
; 


ve foro 


I think there is 
feeling of good 


that they 


Nn inhood and 


a desire 
a 


} er lay inte a 
JUL Geveio}t l 


ymanhood Undeniably there is in 
remain 
ls that 


for the 


} 
cee and negleet and some 


yvnoie 


] 


ep 
iC] 


] 


u 00a 


) t 
LI1¢ 


rth) is comparative ly new 1n 
the necessity of earning a 
war has distracted atten 
But the general develop 
tion is quite as advanced as 
The thoughtful and 


1] 
il 


ment of 
eould be 


edue 
expected. 
the le rs of opinion are fully awake to 
| the mass of the people must 
1, and that the only settlement 

sro problem is in the education 
egro, intellectually and morally. 
‘oO further than this. They say that 
h to hold 


' . 21 
here ¢ Vii 


that 


uth own—since the 


its 
Stay there, and is 


laboring class—it is 


creat agricultural mass 


f 


d labor should be transformed, 


extent, into a class of skilled la 
lled on the farm, in shops, in fae 
that the 


‘rsified industry. 


South must have a 
To this end 
ant industrial as well as ordinary 

ls for the colored people. 
is believed that, with this education 
and with diversified industry, the social 
question will settle itself, as it does the 
world over. 
unmade 


1 


the street 


Society can not be made or 
In New Orleans 
cars are free to all colors; at the 
Exposition white and colored people min- 
gled freely, talking and looking at what 
was of common interest. 

We who States where hotel 
keepers exclude Hebrews ean not say 


by lecislation. 


live in 


much about the exclusion of negroes from 


Southern hotels. There are prejudices 
maining, 


There are cases of hardship on 


the railways, where for the same char 


perfectly respect ible and nearly white 1 
men are shut out of cars while there is 
discrimination against dirty and disagr 
able white people. In time all this 
1 


ht] t 
QOUDLIeECSS rTeS 


upon the basis it re Sts on 
the North, and social life will take eai 


of itself. It is my impression that tl 
eroes are no more desirous to ming 
cially with the whites than the whites 
with Among 
there are social grades as distinetly may 
What will be 

final outcome of the juxtaposition nob 
an tell; 
that 

I had one day at the 


} 
{ 
the 


the the neero 


negroes, 


ed as in white society. 


meantime it must be record 
cood-will exists between the races 
Exposition an 
teresting talk with 
of the Alabama 


hibit of the colored people. 


colored woman 


charge section of the « 

This exhibit 
—_ ¥ 

made by States, was suggested and pl 

moted by Major Burke in order to sho 

whites what the ecolore d pe ople cou 


7 hel 
thre 


xhi 


do, and a 


not 


sa stimulus to the latter. 
time 
in which to prepare the e 


was much only two or 
months 
and it was hardly a fair showing of the ea 
pacity of the colored people. The work 


embroider vs 


was mainly women’s work 
sewing, household stuffs, with a little of 
the handiwork of artisans, and an exhibit 
of the progress in education ; but small as it 
was, it was wonderful as the result of only 
The Alabama ex 
hibit was largely from Mobile, and was 
due to the energy, executive ability, 


a few years of freedom. 


ana 
taste of the commissioner in charge. She 
was a quadroon, a widow, a woman of char 
mental and moral 

13 * Qa) lk li ») 7 1] ] 
quality. She talked exceedingly well, and 


acter and uncommon 


with a practical good sense which would 
be notable in anybody. In the course of 
our conversation the whole social and po 
Herself a 
person of light color, and with a confirm- 
ed social prejudice against black people, 
she thoroughly identified herself with the 
colored race, and it was evident that her 
sympathies were with them. She confirm- 
ed what I had heard of the social grades 
among colored people, but her whole soul 
was in the elevation of her race as a 
race, inclining always to their side, but 
with no trace of hostility to the whites. 
Many of her best friends were whites, 
and perhaps the most valuable part of 
her education was acquired in families of 


litical question was gone over. 
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‘*T can illustrate,” she 
1 “the state of feeling between the two 


in Mobile by an incident last sum 


cial distinction. 


There was an election coming off in 
and I knew that the 
formers wanted and needed the colored 
te. I the 
“men, who knew me and had confi 
ee in me, for I had had business rela 


ecitv government, 


went, therefore, to some of 


with many of them {she 
} 


ishionable boarding-house 


ms had kept a 
ind toldthem 
that I wanted the ¢ pera house for the col 
‘ed people to give an entertainment and 
hibition in. The request was extraor- 
ry. Nobody but white had 

er been admitted to the Opera-house. 


} 
peopie 
I i 


and consulta 
We gave 

exhibition, and the white people all at 
nded. beautiful atfair, 


elv frorgveous 


But, after some hesitation 
on, the request was granted. 
It was really a 


} 


tableaux, with dresses. 
ecitations, ete., and everybody was aston 
ed that the colored people had so much 
ste and talent, and had got on so far in 


} 


ication. They said they were delight 
1 and surprised, and they liked it so well 
it they wanted the entertainment re 
eated 


es—but I was too wise for that. 


it was given for one of our chari- 
I didn’t 
vant to run the chance of destroying the 
impression by repeating, and I said we 
yould wait awhile, and then show them 
something better. Well, the election came 
tf in August, and everything went all 
right, and now the colored people in Mo- 
bile can have anything they want. There 
is the best feeling between the races. I 
tell you we should get on beautifully if 
the politicians would let us alone. It is 
polities that has made all the trouble in 
\labama and in Mobile.” And I learned 
that in Mobile, as in many other places, 
the negroes were put in minor official po- 
sitions, the duties of which they were ca- 
pable of discharging, and had places in the 
police. 

On ‘‘ Louisiana Day” in the Exposition 
the colored citizens took their full share 
of the parade and the honors. Their so- 
cieties marched with the others, and the 
races mingled on the grounds in uncon- 
scious equality of privileges. Speeches 
were made, glorifying the State and its his- 
tory, by able speakers, the Governor among 
them, but it was the testimony of Demp- 
crats of undoubted Southern orthodoxy 
that the honors of the day were carried off 
by a colored clergyman, an educated man, 
who united eloquence with excellent good 


sense, and who spoke as a citi: 
isiana, proud of his native State, 


with richness of al 


lusion upon its history 


It was a perfectly manly speech in the as 
sertion of the rights and the position of 
his race, and it breathed throughout the 
same spirit of good-will and amity in a 
m hope of progress that character 


ized the talk of the 
missioner of Mobile. 


colored woman com 
It was warmly ap 

plaude d, and accepted, so far as I heard, 

as a matter of course. 

the mass of 

the 


No one, however. ean see 
colored people in the cities and on 


plantations, the 


ignorant mass, slo 
coming to moral consciousness, without a 
the magnitude of the ne 
Iam glad that my State 
has not the pri ctical settlement of it, and 
[ ean ] 


not do |] 
sympathy 


recognition of 


oro problem. 


ss than express profound 
with the people who have. 
They inherit the most difficult task now 
i progress 


anvwhere visible in human 
and they will 


They will 


do injustice now 


make mistakes, 
and then; but one feels 
from these, and thank- 
ing God for what they do well. 


like turning away 


There are many encouraging things in 
the condition of the negro. Good-will, gen- 
erally, among the people where he lives is 
one thing; their tolerance of his weakness- 
es and failings is another. He is himself, 
here and there, making heroie sacrifices to 
obtain an education. There are negro mo- 
thers earning money at the wash-tub to 
keep their boys at school and in college. 
In the Southwest there is eall 
for colored that the Straight 


University in New Orleans, which has 


such a 
teachers 


about five hundred pupils, can not begin 
to supply the demand, although the teach- 
ers, male and female, are paid from thir- 
ty-five to fifty dollars a month. A color 
ed graduate of this school a year 
now superintendent of the colored schools 
in Memphis, at a salary of $1200 a year. 

Are these exceptional cases? Well, I 
suppose it is also exceptional to see a col- 
ored clergyman in his surplice seated in the 
chancel of the most important white Epis- 
copal church in New Orleans, assisting in 
the service; but it is significant. There 
are many good auguries to be drawn from 
the improved condition of the negroes on 
the plantations, the more rational and 
less emotional character of their religious 
services, and the hold of the temperance 
movement on all classes in the country 
places. 


ago IS 
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N the whole West there is no other col- 
ony in which original and distinguish 
characteristics are so distinctly pre 
‘ved as in Marietta, Ohio, one of 
fairest of the many towns which beauti 
fy the shores of la bell The 
Western Reserve, asa whole, is essentially 


} 
the 
riviere, 


a reproduction of Connecticut—a copy in 
the colors of the prototype appear 


at once faded and freshened; but Mariet 


i 1 
Which 


ta is a brilliant, faithfully exact minia 
ture of New England—a picture in which 
not only the outward form of resemblance, 
but the ve ry spirit of likeness, is present 
ed. the i 


New 


ened by 


peculiarly Eastern or 
he t 


England aspect of the town is height 


contrast with its near neighbors 
upon the Virginia side of the river, and 
With the composite population of south- 

At any rate, 
the traveller from Massachusetts or Con- 


necticut, who feels a most uncomfortable 


eastern Ohio surrounding it. 


stranger within the gates of almost any 
other town along the Ohio, finds himself 
at home in Marietta. 


a few d: 


If he sojourns there 
ys, he discovers that the names of 
vhom he meets are familiar 
his native State. 
stretch of 


the people 
ones 1n It requires ho 
imagination to detect resem 
blances to New England facial types, to 
New England manners, and to New Eng- 
land speech. The substantial dwellings 
have a comfortable, thrifty appearance, a 
homely dignity of expression which re 
the 
stately elms which shade the streets and 


calls those of the older Eastern States; 


spacious door-yards offer a pleasant sug 
the New En the 
surrounding landscape seems but to sus- 
tain the little 
steamboats upon the Muskingum are like 
those which ply upon the Connecticut 
River, far up in Massachusetts. The vis- 
surprised nothing which meets 

except the whole. How came it 
here, this typical New England village, set 


eland village; 


gestion of 


17 


the illusion; and even 


itor is 


his eye 


in its amphitheatre of wooded hills upon 
1 
t 


As the earliest set- 
in fact, the first organ- 
ized permanent English settlement in the 
old Northwest Territory, from which were 
carved the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—Marietta 
possesses a peculiar historic interest. 

The spirit of emigratic. was very nat- 
urally developed in the young, strong, 
expansive nation, born amid the throes of 


the banks of the Ohio ? 


tlement in Ohio 


the Revolution, and yet the first moy 
ment westward was as much the result o{ 
a pressing necessity as of the growth « 

independence and enterprise among tli 
people. During the closing years of tly 
war the subject of Western colonizatio 

was strongly agitated among the officers 
of the colonial army. In 1776 the Con 
gress of the confederation had taken steps 
toward making an appropriation of lands 
for these officers, and passed laws pri 

scribing the number of acres each one, ac 
cording to his rank, should receive. In 
1783, seeing that the final reduction of th 
army must soon take place, the officers, to 
the number of two hundred and eighty 

eight, anxious for definite action, pet 

tioned Congress to locate the lands they 
were entitled to somewhere in the region 
now known as eastern Ohio, but even thi 
creat influence of Washington was not 
sufficient to bring about the object sought 
and no legislation affecting the interests 
of the petitioners was enacted. Congress 
had not yet a perfect title to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. It must be 1 

membered that the officers and soldiers of 
the Revolutionary army did not receiv 
money for their priceless services, but al 
In 1784 they 
were worth only about 3s. 6d. to 4s. to the 
pound, face value, and as late as 1788 they 
brought not more than 5s. or 6s. 

Such was the situation when a new 
scheme, and one which finally proved ef 
fective—that of buying outright what the 
nation refused to bestow 


most valueless certificates. 


began to form 
itself in the minds of a few earnest think 
ers in Massachusetts. 

Early in January, 1786, a conversation 
occurred between General Rufus Putnam 
and General Benjamin Tupper, which led 
to the organization of the New England 
Ohio Company, and the founding of Ma 
rietta. This conference took place at 
Putnam's home, in Rutland, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts. At the close of 
the war General Putnam retired to his 
farm and followed agriculture and sur 
veying. He was not contented, howev- 
er, with a quiet life; his energy sought 
grander channels of action. He was 
foremost among the men who sought by 
argument and appeal to induce Congress 
to grant the petition of the officers for 
the bestowal of their bounty lands. He 
carried on a long correspondence with 
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Washington upon the subject, in the 
course of which he proposed the ad 
mirable system of township division 

hich was ultimately adopted in the 
West, and which was the natural pre 
cursor of the planting of the township 
organization called by Tocqueville the 
Put 
1am was not an educated man, but he 


miniature republic.” General 


possessed strong native ability, keen 
idgment, steadfastness of purpose, and 
Like 


most of his fellow-officers, he was in re 


in almost superhuman energy. 


duced circumstances. 

To this man came General Benjamin 
Tupper, just returned from the West, 

hither he had gone in 1785 as one of 
. company of surveyors, appointed by 
Congress to lay out in ranges and town- 
ships the lands now comprised in south- 
Ohio. Like Putnam, Tupper 
a native of Massachusetts, and he 


eastern 
was 
had fought bravely in two wars, his gal- 
lant services in the Revolution resulting 
in his being made a brigadier. 

These men, formerly comrades in arms. 
seated before the great fire-place in Put- 
nam’s farm-house, upon a winter evening, 
conversed earnestly and long—so long 
that the massive logs before them burned 
to crumbling embers, and the gray light 
with the fire- 
glow while they were still engaged. Their 


¢ call 
of dawn came to mingle 


eventful past, their campaigns and victo- 
ries, their troubled present, their poverty 
and disappointments, their hopeful future, 
their anticipation of adventure in a re- 
mote wilderness, which General Tupper 
probably painted in roseate hues, were 
probably all touched upon. Doubtless 
the conversation was desultory, but it 
bore definite results. 
strengthened each other’s faith 
in the future that they could 
no longer rest inactive. They 
joined in a brief address to 
the people, proposing a plan 
of organization. This first 
appeared in the newspa- 
pers of upon the 
25th of January, under 


The old soldiers so 


Soston 


POWDER-HORN OF ISRAEL 


Voi. LXXI.—No. 424.—37 


PUTNAM 


the caption of ‘‘ Information,” signed by 
Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, and 
dated Rutland, January 10, 1786. The 
subseribers stated that they took ‘* this 
method to inform all officers and soldiers 
who have served in the late war, and who 
are by a late ordinance of the honorable 
Congress to receive certain traets of land 
in the Ohio country, and also all other 
good citizens who wish to become adven 
turers in that delightful region, that from 
personal inspection, together with other 
incontestable evidences, they are fully sat 
isfied that the lands in that quarter are of 
a much better quality than any other 
known tothe New England people; that the 
climate, seasons. products, ete., are, in fact, 
equal to the most flattering accounts that 
have ever been published of them: that 
being determined to become purchasers, 
and to prosecute a settlement in that coun 
try, and desirous of forming a general as 
entertain the 
same ideas, they beg leave to propose the 


sociation with those who 


following plan, viz.: That an association 
by the name of the Ohio Company be 


formed of all such as W ish to become pur 


chasers, ete., in that country, who reside 


in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
only, or to extend to the inhabitants of 
other States, as shall be agreed on.” 

It was further proposed that in order 
to bring such a company into existence 


all persons who wished to promote the 
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scheme should meet in their respective 
counties, at places designated, on the 15th 
of February following, and choose dele 
who should assemble at the Bunch 
of Grapes Tavern, in Boston, on Wednes 
day, the Ist of March, 1786, and there de 


gates, 


termine upon a plan of association. 

The plan proposed Was duly executed, 
the delegates meeting at the time appoint 
ed, and three days later adopting articles 
The 
delegates at this historic meeting, which, 
small as it was, may, from the nature of 


of agreement, and electing officers. 


its object, have attracted some attention 
in colonial Boston, consisting of less than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, were Manas 
seh Cutler, of Essex County; Winthrop 
Sargent and John Mills, of Suffolk; John 
Brooks and Thomas Cushing, of Middle 
Sex ; Hampshire ; 
Crocker Sampson, of Plymouth; Rufus 
Putnam, of Worcester; Jelaliel Wood 
bridge and John Patterson, of Berkshire; 
Abraham Williams, of Barnstable. 
It was decided to raise a fund of not less 


Benjamin Tupper, of 


and 


than one million dollars, in shares of one 
After the lapse 
of a little more than a year, upon March 
8, 1787, the meeting of the Ohio 
Company was held at Brackett’s Tavern, 
Boston, and it was reported that although 
only two hundred and fifty shares had been 
subscribed for, there were many in Massa 


thousand dollars each. 


second 


chusetts, also in Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, and New Hampshire, who were in- 
clined to become adventurers, and who 
were only restrained by the uncertainty 
of obtaining a sufficient tract of country, 
collectively, for a good settlement. 

It was now decided to make direct and 
immediate application for the purchase of 
lands in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River, and as an agent to negotiate 
with Congress the associates chose one of 
their own number, the Rev. Manasseh Cut 
ler, pastor of a little Congregational church 
in the hamlet of Ipswich (now Hamilton), 
Massachusetts. 

The company could have employed no 
better man than Dr. Cutler. In the prime 
of life, forty-five years of age, he was, per- 
haps, second in general genius and cul 
ture to no living American, except Frank- 
lin, and his name possessed a prestige in 
the literary and scientific circles of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia. 
his graduation from Yale, twenty-two 
years before, he had studied and taken 
degrees in the three learned professions, 


Since 


divinity, law, and medicine. His edu 
tion was one of unusual solidity, and t] 
versatility of his genius was attested } 
the fact that in addition to his clerical d 
ties he had written upon meteorology, a 
tronomy, and botany. His strength w; 

rendered readily effective by the posses 
sion of a keen insight into human natur 
and of a courtly grace of conversatio: 
He was further qualified for the duty ly 
was to undertake by his deep sympatl 

with the Revolutionary soldiers. He ha 


been among them as chaplain throug 
two campaigns. 

Had Dr. Cutler gone forth as the amba 
sador of a powerful nation, his missio: 
could not have been more vastly impo: 


tant than it was in his capacity as agent 
for this feeble, struggling colonization so 
ciety, nor could it have demanded mor 
consummate tact. He journeyed in hum 
ble style in his one-horse shay or gig, and 
there was nothing in the appearance of 
the quiet, comfortable, dignified New Eng 
land parson, leisurely jogging along thi 
country roads of Massachusetts and Con 
necticut, suggestive of the mighty influ 
ence he was to exert in moulding the fu 
ture of the West and of the nation. He 
left his home in the latter part of June, 
preached in two towns (Lynn, Massa 
chusetts, and Middletown, Connecticut), 
where he tarried for Sunday rest, and ar 
rived in New York, where the Continental 
Congress was then in session, on July 5, 
‘by the road,” he chronicles, ‘‘ that enters 
the Bowery.” He put up his horse ‘‘at the 
sign of the ‘Plow and the Harrow’ in the 
Bowery barns.” 

The work which this man was to pe) 
form in Congress was twofold. He sought 
to purchase a large tract of public land at 
the most advantageous terms possible, and 
to procure such legislation for the territo 
ry as would be satisfactory to those intend 
ing immigration toit. The purchase would 
have been almost entirely valueless, in the 
minds of a majority of the Ohio Company 
associates, if they could not have it clothed 
with the laws to which they were accus 
tomed. They were almost to a man fully 
in accord with the spirit which seven years 
before had prohibited slavery in Massa 
chusetts. Thus it came about that the 
prospective purchase was used as a pow- 
erful lever to effect the formation and 
passage of the Ordinance of 1787, or, as it 
is commonly called, the Ordinance of Free- 
dom. The details of the plan by which 
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Dr. Cutler accomplished his dual object 
fill a 
every argument, every element of person 
art 
vhieh could have an etfect in his favor. 


would volume. In brief, he used 


il persuasion, every of diplomacy, 
He pictured the needs of the brave men 
\ ho sought to make the purchase and 
the debt of gratitude which the nation 
He urged as an important 
onsideration the revenue which would 
werue to the government from the sale, 
ind from others which would probably 
quickly follow. There was at this time 
. strong feeling of disaffection in Ken- 
tucky, and imminent danger that that 
lerritory would embrace the first oppor 
tunity to join her fortunes with Spain. 
Phe planting beyond the Ohio of astrong 


»pwed them. 


colony of men whose patriotism was un 
juestioned, Dr. Cutler argued, would be 
1 measure well calculated to bind the 
West to the East and promote union. 
Virginia and the South generally were 
ntensely patriotic, and it is probable 
that this consideration was of great im- 
portance in the opinion of their dele- 
led 


only to favor comparatively easy terms 


gates in Congress, and them not 

sale to the Ohio Company, but to 
vermit the enactment of such an ordi- 
Up 
time every ordinance for the 
government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory containing an antislavery clause 


nance as that body of men desired. 
to this 


iad been voted down, and even the in- 
1784, of which 
Thomas Jefferson was the author, had be- 


operative ordinance of 


fore its passage been shorn of its article 
prohibiting slavery after the year 1800. 
The ordinance before Congress when Dr. 
Cutler arrived in New York contained no 
Still, it 
had come down to the 9th of July, and 
Upon that 
committee, 
which was authorized to prepare and sub- 
mit a plan of government for the Federal 
territory, and four days later, upon the 
Isth of July, the result of their labors, the 
Ordinance of Freedom, passed. 


restriction of slavery whatever. 


passed its second reading. 


day was appointed a new 


The com- 
mittee had sent adraft of the ordinance to 
Dr. Cutler, ‘ 
and propose amendments,” and he found 
afterward that the amendments suggested 
by him were all made, except one (relating 
to taxation), which was better qualified. 
There is evidence extant, indisputable, 
that the measures introduced by his agency, 
and the passage of which was secured 


with leave to make remarks 


555 


4 : 
through His Sagacity, were those forever 


proscribing slavery and 


ligion, morality, and education. 


encouraging re 
A con 
cession made to the South, which doubtless 


had some weight in influencing the vote 


MANASSEH CUTLER, 


approving the ordinance, was the insertion 
of a clause allowing owners to reclaim 
runaway slaves who escaped into the ter 
ritory. 

Dr. Cutler labored most zealously with 
the Southern members of Congress, and it 
was by their votes the law was passed. 


His jovial conversation and genial, hearty 
manner evidently 


won their friendship, 
as his culture commanded their admira 
tion. In the divine, the bookworm, the 
scientist, they doubtless failed to see the 
skillful diplomatist with a shrewd know- 
ledge of men—the pioneer and the prince 
of lobbyists. Dr. Cutler in his journal men 
tions one of them, who, he Says, ‘calls 
me a frank, open, honest New England 
man, which he considers as an uncommon 
animal.” 

At the time the ordinance was passed, 
Dr. Cutler was in Philadelphia visiting 
Benjamin Franklin, but he returned to 
New York upon the 17th of July. Upon 
the 27th of that month Congress passed 
an act authorizing a sale of lands to the 
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GENERAI 


Ohio Company upon the precise terms 
offered by Dr. Cutler and 
Winthrop Sargent. 


his associate, 
The contract, far ex 
ceeding any ever before made in the Unit 
ed States, was closed in New York on the 
27th of October following, being signed by 
Samuel and Arthur Lee of the 
Board of Treasury, and Cutler and Sar 


Osgood 


gent for the Ohio Company. 
1.500.000 


It covered 
upon the Ohio, 
mouth of the Muskingum, for 
which the price to be paid was one dollar 


acres of land 


about the 


ah acre, with an allowance for bad land 
not to exceed one-third of a dollar per 
acre. Dr. Cutler secured the grant of two 
townships of land for the support of a 
university, and incorporated in the con 
tract clauses setting apart one mile square 
in each township for the maintenance of 
schools, and the same amount for religious 
institutions. Thus it came about that the 


declaration of the ordinance, ‘* schools 


and the means of education shall forever 


be encouraged,” did not stand upon the 
statute 


books as an empty flourish of 


words 
the 


Prior to the ordinance was 


passed and contract secured, Generals Put 


time 


nam and Tupper, Dr. Cutler, General Sam- 
uel H. Parsons, Winthrop Sargent, and 
other prominent men were actively e1 
caged In 


advancing the interests of the 


Ohio Company, and they now redoubled 
their efforts, and sought everywhere for 
responsible people who would become sub 
seribers to their fund, and for men who 
were willing to go to the West as pioneers. 
The work of arousing a spirit of emigra- 
tion among the masses was attended with 


RUFUS PUTNAM’S LAND-OFFICI 


many difficulties. Th. 
publi prints were us¢ 
kno 

concerning Lhe 


to disseminate 
ledge 
Ohio country and t 
for its 
Dr. Cutler pu 
lished anonymous, 
Salem, 


a small 


scheme 


ment. 


sett. 


Massachusetts 
pamphlet, 
which was presented thi 

fullest information 
tainable in regard to thi 
region beyond the Ohi 
and especially that part 
about the Muskingun 
It contained also soni 
prophecies which wer 
undoubtedly 
as the wildest of im 

probabilities or impossibilities, born in thi 


regarded 


brain of a sanguine visionary. Among 
other things, the pamphlet set forth what 
was probably the first suggestion ever made 
in print of the mighty commerce that the 
future would witness upon the Western ri\ 

ers, and of the employment of steam in its 
service. Theauthor said that the ‘current 
down the Ohio and Mississippi” would |x 
‘*more loaded than any streams on earth,’ 
and ‘tin all probability steamboats will be 
found to do infinite service in all our riv 

er navigation.”” This was published just 
twenty years before Fulton's suecessful ap 
plieation of steam to navigation; but it is 
worthy of note that Miller in Scotland had 
that very year demonstrated the practica 
bility of propelling boats by this powe1 

and Dr. Cutler being a scientist, fully 
abreast with the times, and in commun 
cation with certain savants and scientific 
societies of Europe, in all probability had 
had early knowledge of the fact. 

It was natural that a publication con 
taining the predictions that many people 
then living would see the Western rivers 
navigated by steamboats, and that in fifty 
years the Northwest Territory would con 
tain more people than all New England 
should be very generally ridiculed, for the 
masses then more universally than now 
were wont to receive new ideas with skep 
The idea of Western 
emigration and its enthusiastic advocates 


ticism and seoffing. 


were alike the subjects of wide-spread scorn 
and derision. The accounts of the West 
ern country circulated by the leading men 
of the Ohio Company were very generally 
received with incredulity, and commented 
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ipon with sarcasm. The Ohio Valley was 
lerisively dubbed ‘** Putnam’s Paradise” 
‘Cutler's Indian Heaven,” and the 
vags of the day exercised their wit.in the 
nvention of extravagant and burlesqued 
of the charms of the to 


ind 


recitals region 


vhich a few of their fellow-citizens were 
endeavoring to turn the serious attention 
of the people. There was opposition, too, 
of a more dignified and possibly more dan 
gerous order. There was really much to 
be feared from the hostility of the Indians, 
and many influential men in Massachu- 
setts from various motives were seeking to 
direct the tide of emigration toward Maine. 
Nevertheless, the Ohio Company associ 
ates were enabled to carry out their long- 
cherished plans. In spite of all obstacles, 
they seem never to have wavered in their 
faith of ultimate success. At meetings of 
the directors held at intervals in Boston 
taverns (the Bunch of Grapes, Brackett’s, 
and Cromwell's Head) the financial af- 
fairs of the organization had been ar- 
ranged, multitudinous details decided 
upon, a plan for surveying the lands of 
the purchase formulated, and ‘‘a city at 


the confluence of the Muskingum and 


Ohio”’—the Marietta which was to be 
out on paper 

On the Ist of December, 1787, the ad 
vance detachment of the company’s first 
band of ploneers departed for the West 
from Danvers, Massachusetts, under the 


command of Major Haffield White, being 
sent ahead to build boats upon the Yough 
iogheny, a small affluent of the Monon 
gahela, in western Pennsylvania. An 
other party, including the surveyors and 
a number of the Ohio Company pro 
prietors, under Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, 
left Hartford, Connecticut, January 1, 
1788. General Putnam, who was to have 
commanded the march, was detained by 
business in New York, and overtook 
company in eastern Pennsylvania on the 
24th of the month. Their progress from 
this time was slow and tedious, owing to 
the severity of 


he 


the weather and a heavy 
fall of snow. When they arrived at the 
Alleghanies the situation was such 
might have appalled men less brave and 
less inured to hardship. 


as 


General Putnam 
in his journal says they ‘‘ found nothing 
had crossed the mountains since the great 
snow, and in the old snow, twelve inches 
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FORT 


The trail, 
difficult of travel at any time, was now al 
But the march of these 
resolute men toward their destina 


deep, nothing but pack-horses..’ 


most impassable 
hardy, 
tion was not to be stayed by storm or dan 
ver ** Our only resource,” continues the 
leader of the expedition in his simple nar 
was to build 
to them 


sleds and harness 
tandem, and in this 
way, With four sleds, and men marching 
Winding slowly 
and with infinite toil through the mount 
ain passes, the men breaking a way in the 


rative, —— 
our horses 


in front, we set forward.” 


trackless, drifted snow along which their 
jaded horses could more easily draw the 
cumbrous, heavily laden sledges, the little 
company,consisting of less than a score of 
At night they slept 
around huge blazing fires, which, however, 
difficulty 
They were two weeks in the mountains, 
and 


souls, journeyed on. 


they often had in kindling. 


suffered much from excessive cold 


and the arduousness of their labors. Gen 
eral Putnam, writing to Dr. Cutler, says, 
“Ttwould give vou pain,and me no pleasure, 
to detail our march over the mountains, 
or our delays afterward on account of bad 
On the 
a monthanda half aft 


weather and other misfortunes.” 
l4th of February 
er leaving Hartford, they arrived at Sum- 
rill’s Ferry,on the Youghiogheny (in pio- 
neer parlance the ‘* Yoh”) 
met the men who had preceded them. 
The remainder of February and the whole 


where they 


HARMAR, 


BUILT IN 


of March was consumed in the building 
of boats, and on the 1st of April the united 
company, embarking upon a little flotilla 
consisting of three low canoes, a flat-boat. 
and a galley of fifty tons burden, called 
originally the Adventure Galley, but aft 
erwardthe Mayflower left Sumrill’s Ferry 
on the Youghiogheny, and floating down 
that the Monongahela, 
borne onward to the Ohio. 
and uneventfully the great river swept 


stream to was 


Peacefully 
them southward, the weather becoming 
daily more balmy and vegetation farthe: 
They ar 
rived and disembarked at the site of Mari 
etta upon April 7, 1788, and thus by forty 
eight men was begun the settlement of the 
State of Ohio and of the Northwest Terri 
tory. 


advanced as they proceeded, 


Tradition has it that the first two men 
who sprang ashore from the Mayflower 


began a good-natured but zealous rivalry 
who should chop down the first 
tree, one of them selecting a buckeye, and 


to see 


the other, in his undue haste, some spe 
cies of hard timber, and it has been assert 
ed that, from the very natural cireum 
of the former being the first brought 
ground originated the application 
name to the people and the State 
afterward came into existence. It 
more probable, however, that the 
sobriquet had its origin in another way. 


stance 
to the 
of the 
which 


seems 
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The attention of the Delaware Indians who 
creeted the pioneers was quickly attracted 
tall, soldierly Col 
onel Ebenezer Sproat, whom they desig 
Hetuck, or the big Buckeye 

in appellation which might easily have 
into use as a for the 


pioneers, as the majority of them possess 


by the erect, figure of 


nated as 
crowh 


reneric one 


ed figures which would suggest to the In 


dians, always poetical and descriptive in 


nomenclature, a 
the stately, 
by the Western water-courses, 


their with 


SrOWS 


comparison 


hich 


symmetrical tree w 


CAMPUS MARTIUS, THE 


Fort Harmar, the second fort erected 
by the English west of the Ohio, and at 
the 
one in 


time the colonists arrived the only 
existence, had been built in 
at the mouth of the Muskingum, opposite 
the site of Marietta. Very likely the Ohio 
Company, in the locality 
their city, had influenced in 
measure by the idea of securing its pro 
tection. General Putnam, however, with 
the prudence and good judgment which 
ever characterized him, took immediate 
measures for the building of another de 
fense, exclusively for the the 
colony. This was Campus Martius, the 
first home of the pioneers, and destined 
to be for five long years the military 
camp which its name implied. It was a 
substantial structure of timber, a paral- 
lelogram or hollow square, of which the 


1785 


selecting for 


been some 


people of 


FIRST 


IN OHIO 559 
sides measured one 
feet, surrounded 


sades, 


hundred and eighty 
a line of heavy pali 
It contained seventy-two rooms, 
hteen feet square or more, 
was estimated that in case of ne 
cessity nearly nine hundred people could 
live within its walls 


each one eig 


and it 


as well 
Campus Martius 
of the 
elatives in 
‘S$ tetesaanenaad 
the Alle 


Tastefully 
as strongly constructed, 
doubtless merited the words of one 


pioneers who, in writing to 
Massachusetts, said 
pile of 


hai 


buildings this side of 


Mountains.” 


HOME OF THE PIONEERS 


The same somewhat pedantic 
tion for classical nomenclature which led 
to the Martius ac 
counts for the terms applied to portions 
of the and wonderful system of 
ancient works which the 


predilee 


naming of Campus 
extensive 
colonists found 
ground on which they 


covering the pro- 


posed to build their city, as Quadranaon, 
Capitolium, and Cecelia (elevated squares 
of earth the 
foundations of temples), and Sacra Via (a 


apparently constructed as 


leading from the walls 
of the Mound-builders’ fortificatio 
to the Muskingum). For the 
hames were proposed as Castrapolis, Pro 
Urania, Tempé, Adelphia, ¢ 
and the like. The name adopted 

Marietta—was taken from that of the then 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, 
its bestowal was a graceful tribute 


great oraded Way, 
1 down 
town such 
tepolis, rene 


SIS, 


and 
from 
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the Revolutionary soldiers to the sovereign 
of a people who had aided them, and whom 
they gratefully remembered 

The initial movement from New Eng- 
land to the West was watched with great 
interest by some of the leading characters 
W hile the first little com 
ploneers were painfully making 


of the country. 
pany ol 
their way through Pennsylvania, George 
Washington, writing to Lafayette, said: 
‘A spirit) of 


eountry is very predominant. 


emigration to the western 
Congress 
have sold in the year past a pretty large 
quantity of lands on the Ohio for public 
securities, and thereby diminished the pub- 
lie debt 


tary acquaintances, such as Generals Par 


considerably. Many of your mili 
Putnam, Colonels 
Tupper, Sproat, and Sherman, with many 
more, propose settling there. 


sons, Varnum, and 
From such 
beginnings much may be expected.”’ Later 
in the same year, in a communication to 
an inquirer concerning Western lands, he 
‘*No America 
ever settled under such favorable auspices 


wrote colony in was 
as that 
the Information, property, 
strength. will be its characteristics. 


which has just commenced at 
Muskingum. 
[know 
many of the settlers personally, and there 
never were men better calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of such a community. 
If I was a young man just preparing to 


begin the world, or if in advanced yea 
and had a family to make a provision 
for, [know of no country where I shou! 
rather fix my habitation than in son 
part of the region for which the writ 
of the queries seems to have a predile: 
tion.” 


Among the pioneers who arrived at 
Marietta during the first year were man\ 
able, well-educated men, and some whi 
were distinguished. The Territorial] 
Governor, Arthur St. Clair, who had been 
President of Congress when he received 
his appointment, and Generals Samuel] 
H. Parsons and James M. Varnum, Ter 
ritorial Judges, became residents of thi 
settlement, and so also did the Seer 
tary, Major Winthrop Sargent, Return 
Jonathan Meigs, afterward Governor of 
Ohio, and Postmaster-General of 
United States, General Benjamin Tup 
per,and Commodore Abraham W hipple 
of Rhode Island, who was the reputed 
leader of the company who burned thi 
schooner Gaspé in Narragansett Bay in 
1772, and had the honor later of firing 
the first gun at the British on the sea. 

Governor St. Clair formally inaugurated 
government in the Northwest Territory, 
with simple ceremonies but profoundly 
impressive effect, upon the 15th of July, 
and the first court in all that region was 
opened upon the 2d of September follow- 
ing. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, who had come 
out on avisit to the colony, riding a large 
portion of the way in his sulky, had the 
honor of opening with prayer the exer 
cises upon the latter occasion, and perhaps 
that privilege was regarded by him as a 
sufficient recompense for all his labors on 
behalf of the pioneers and those who were 
to come after them. The good doctor also 
preached in Campus Martius the second 
sermon ever delivered in Ohio to other 
than an Indian congregation. 


The prosperous condition of which it 
was hoped the success and happiness of 
the first year were the harbinger, and of 
which the superior character of the colo 
nists was almost an earnest, was not to be 
speedily or easily attained; the sanguine 
predictions of Washington and others 
having the interests of the pioneers at 
heart, not to be immediately or fully real- 
ized. A combination of disastrous cir- 
cumstances, which would have complete 


ly overwhelmed a less vigorous outpost 
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sion in the affairs of the Ohio Company 


ioneers, and defeating in 


onger deferred the hopes of those brave 


{ 


" 


on I! G 


ARTHUR § 


was still obstinately opposed by many in- 
fluential men, and derided by newspapers 
and pamphleteers. Dr. Cutler's departure 
upon his journey to the settlement had 
been made the subject of doggerel verses 
in the public prints of Salem, and carica- 
tured and exaggerated stories were widely 
circulated, relating the reputed wonders 
of the West. There were springs which 
flowed brandy, and there was flax that 
bore little pieces of cloth instead of leaves. 
The country was said to be fairly fertile, 
but to possess a very unwholesome climate. 


if civilization, seriously retarded progres 


a measure, st 


In the East the idea of emigration 


S 
7 
cE 


A penny 


bore 


antl 


moving-t 


Ipon its cover a rude wood-« it 
ill which a stout, ruddy, 
sleek fat horse. 


pend d,** lam going to Ohi 


WW 
110, \V 


Ola 


SQ“ 


SZ 
» 


Y 


sented as 


meeting 


a pale and ghastly, 
skeleton-like fig 


, clad in tatters, astride 
an almost inanimate animal, underneath 
which was the label, ‘‘ ’ve been to Ohio.” 
Horrible stories of Indian massacres were 
told, and for these, unhappily, there was 
some foundation of truth, though slight 
compared with the superstructure of fic 

tion which 


ire 


was built upon it. The five 
years of Indian war, but for the firmness 
of General Putnam and his sagacious man 
agement, would have resulted either in the 
withdrawal or annihilation of the colony. 


0-Ohic pamph 


ll 


“with the le rend ap 


as repre 


well-dresse d man 
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THE MUSKINGUM ACADEMY 


As it was, the pioneers were confined much 
of the time to their garrisons. Thirty per 
sons were killed within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles of Marietta, and more than 
once the inmates of Campus Martius, and 
of the block-houses at Belpre and Water 
ford, which settlements had been establish- 
ed as offshoots of Marietta, were threatened 


Added to 


the practical existenceofastate 


with the horrors of starvation. 
these evils 


siege, enforeed idleness, and the cessation 
of immigration —the financial affairs of 
the company became involved through the 
failure of its treasurer in the East. Many 
of the shareholders who had subseribed to 
the fund for purely speculative purposes, 
gaining no immediate benefit from their 
investment, desired to withdraw, and it 
thus became, through the operation of 
many causes, imperatively necessary for 
the association to seek 

their 

Here 


Dr. Cutler and General 


a release from 


original contract. 


Putnam became the sav 


ing, aS they had been 


the 


reniuses of the compa 


largely creating, 


ny and its settlement 
The amount of 
which the 


pan finally 


lands 
Ohio Com 
received 
was less than two-thirds 
of that 
originally contracted. 
The patents, bearing 
date of March 3, 1792, 


and signed by 


for which they 


George 
Washington, President, 
and Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary, were, with the 


MAGAZINE. 
exception of one to the 

State of Pennsylvania, the 

first issued by the Unit 

States. 

W hen came, 
1795, it was too late for the 
Marietta reg 


in all of the benefits whic 


peace 


ion to reyoic 


at an earlier date would 
have been possible. The 
Miami settlements, which 
eventually developed Cin 
cinnati, were already as 
suming importance, ani 
thousands of pioneers pass 
ed down the river to them 
A little later the Connect 
icut Western 


Reserve, 


northeastern Ohio, was thrown open 


settlers, and drew a strong current of in 
migration from the very fountain-head t 
which the Ohio Company had looked for 
its chief re-enforcement of population 
Many, however, from Massachusetts and 
the other New England States beean 
residents of the Muskingum country, and 
an era of fair prosperity was begun. 


It was natural that in a New England 
colony, and the first planted under a law 
of which one of the provisions declared 
that *‘schools and the means of educatior 
shall forever be encouraged,” an institu 
tion of learning should be brought quick 
ly into existence. As early as the spring 
of 1797 a subscription list, headed by Gen 
eral Rufus Putnam, was circulated, and a 
fund raised for the building of a school 


GENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM’S HOUSE 
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held 


n Campus Martius, but in the house now 


house. Primary schools had been 
provided there was opened, in the vear 
1800, the Muskingum Academy, the first 
lvanced school in the State of Ohio, pre 
led over by David Putnam, the grand 
General Israel Putnam, 
of Yale College 
vear Marietta delegates in the Territorial 
Lt cvislature procured the passage of a law 


nm of and a 


iduate In the same 


ABRAHAM 


authorizing the leasing of the school lands 
and lands set apart for religious purposes 
in the Ohio Company’s purchase, and 
creating a corporate body whose duty it 
should be to carry out that important and 
beneficent measure. This corporation im- 
pressed upon its indentures a seal bearing 
as its device an altar, and the levend “Sup 
port Religion and Learning.” Then the 
spirit of the Ordinance of 1787 was a liv- 
ing influence in the land, and thus New 
England’s favorite institutions were liter 
ally made to grow upon the soil of the 
West. 

One of the curious industries in which 
the energy of Marietta pioneers found ex 
the building and 

Many of them had come 
from the sea-coast, and some of them had 
been familiar with the ways of men‘ 


ercise Was salling of 


ocean ships. 


vho 
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go down to the sea in ships,” which may 
account for their making Marietta, nearly 
two thousand miles from the ocean by a 
water 


route, a of clearance whe nce 


the 


px rt 


full-rigged barks and brigs laden with 


produce of the co intry sailed for fore 


rh 


ports Dow hn the devious channe ] of thi 
Ohio and the Mississippi more than a score 


the Gulf of 


of Ships made their wav to the 


Mexico between the vears 1800 and 1808, 


WHIPPLE 


when the embargo act first put a stop to 
this commerce. The first full-rig 
built at Marietta, the St 


manded by Commodore Whipple, who was 


ged ves 
sel Clair. com 
no stranger to the sea, left the Muskingum 
in May, 1800, went to Havana, and thence 
to Philadelphia. One of the Marietta sea 
captains greatly astonished a Liverpool 
official when, after vainly endeavoring to 
make him understand what port he hailed 
from, he took a May, and sweeping his 
hand across the broad Atlantie and around 
Florida, he the 
Ohio, and the latter 
kingum 

But it was 
that Marietta 


~ 
success or Tul 


traced 


Mississippi to the 
stream to the Mus 
not 11 


material prosperity 


Was highest 


Its 
first citizens came to Ohio, whether con 


to attain its 


ll its highest destiny. 


sciously or not, as the guardians of an 
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idea which was to be the most valuable 
heritage of the whole State and of the na 
Had slavery gained a foot-hold 
of 


Wo ild have 


tion 
north the 


that it 


Ohio River, it is probable 
vained such strength 
have resisted the 
Manasseh 
Mari 


etta, his son Ephraim immigrated at an 


is to overthrow in 
United Although Dr. 
Cutler never became a resident of 


States. 


early day to the settlement, and was one 
It was his 
privilege to perpetuate in Ohio the work 
his father had begun in New England and 


its most eminent citizens. 


¢ 
ot 


Few 
people of thisday know how narrowly the 


in the Congress of the confederation. 


State of Ohio escaped being made slave 
W hen the Con- 


stitutional Convention was in 


territory in the year 1802. 
session in 
Chillicothe, the committee appointed to 
draft a bill of rights, notwithstanding the 
terms of the Ordinance of 1787, sought to 
introduce a clause allowing limited slav- 
ery. It was believed by many that the 
exclusion of slavery would operate against 
immigration to Ohio from the Slave States, 
and that the insertion of aclause allowing 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





COLLEGE, 


modified slavery would encourage such 
This consideration led a 
number of delegates, whose districts de 
pended principally upon the South for 
population, to labor for the pro-slavery 
The influ 
ence of Jefferson was doubtless exerted to 
advance the cause. In the committee of 
the whole it was found that there was ama 
jority of one in favor of the introduction 
of slavery. 


immigration. 


clause with great pertinacity. 


The defeat of the measur 
and the vindication of the Ordinance of 
Freedom in the of the first 
State government under its provisions 
rested upon and was accomplished chiefly 
through Judge Ephraim Cutler. Among 
his colleagues in the Convention from 
Marietta, or Washington County, were 
General Rufus Putnam and Benjamin 
Ives Gilman. They came to him in his 
room, to which he had been confined by 
sickness, and urged that he should imme 
diately exert his influence against the ob 
noxious clause. 

‘*We must prevent this,” said Gilman. 
‘*T can not, will not, live in a community 


formation 
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where such injustice is sanctioned by 
uw.” see 
Cutler, get up, get well; be in you: 
ice to-morrow,” exclaimed Putnam. 
He did get well, or at least forced him 
f into a condition in which he could 
ike a speech, and that speech brought 
ver the one vote necessary to defeat the 
ivery clause. 
Judge Cutler was also the author of 
iose sections of the Constitution which 
related to education and religion. In 1819, 
n the Ohio Legislature, he began the agi 
tation which resulted in giving to the 
State an excellent public-school system 
ind a just plan of taxation. 


The quality which Marietta possessed in 
1802, and which, as exemplified in one of 
its citizens, served the State so well at its 
founding, has never ceased to be a charac 
teristic of the community. It has pro- 
duced more than its full quota of men will 
ing and able to defend the principles which whenthe Ohio Company was formed. Par 
prevailed among the people who planted ticularly is this noticeable in the staid 
the colony. Socially and intellectually ligious status and advanced condition of 


+ 


it is the peer of any of the smaller towns education and culture which are charac 
ofthe West. Prominentinitspopulation, teristics ofthe town. In Marietta College, 
after the lapse of almost a century, are the which has already filled a half century ol 
Putnams and Cutlers and a score more of usefulness, and been ‘* justly regarded as 
1e families who were in the van-guard of the child of the pioneers,” the seed of edu 
iearmy of civilization which hasoceupied cation planted and nurtured by the found 
e West. Asthese old families are repre- ers of the colony has flourished to a fru 


sented in the community, so are the old ition grander than they could possibly 
New England ideas which were dominant have foreseen. 


Nore.—The celebration of the centennial of the settlement of Marietta and of Ohio, upon April 7 


7, LSSS 


for which judicious preparations are already making, will be an occasion interesting not only to the people 
of Ohio and its sister States of the old Northwest Territory, but to manv in New England whose ancestors 
ind kindred laid the corner-stone of civilization in the West. The year 1888 will e the first century 
of Western ey nt and round the most wonderful chapter in the history of the continent, and it is 
proposed to make the 7th of April anniversary at Marietta not merely a pleasant holiday, but a memorial 
observance worthy in dignity and meaning of the event which it will commemorate, and which led to the 


Vast accomplishment that a hundred years have witnessed 


THE OLD ICHABOD FRYE HOUSE 





‘*WHEN 


4 _ a beautiful girl!” said Mr. 

Ambrose Drayton to himself; ‘‘and 
how much she looks like—” He cut the 
comparison short, and turned his eves sea 
ward, pulling at his mustache meditatively 
the while. 

‘This American atmosphere, fresh and 
pure as it is in the nostrils, is heavy laden 
with reminiscences,” his thoughts ran on. 
‘*Reminiscences, but always with differ 
ences, the chief ditference being, no doubt, 
in myself. And no wonder. Nineteen 
years; yes, it’s positively nineteen years 
since I stood here and oazed out through 
yonder gap between the headlands. Nine 
teen years of foreign lands, foreign men 
and manners, the courts, the camps, the 
schools; adventure, business, and pleasure 

if 1 may lightly 
word Nineteen 


use sO mysterious a 
thirty 
Why, 
a girl like that lovely young thing walk 
ing away there with her light step and her 
innocent heart would take me to be SIXty 
to a dead certainty. 


and twenty are 


nine; in my case say sixty at least. 


A rather well pre 
that’s how she'd de- 
scribe me to the young fellow she’s gciven 
her heart to 
difference ? 


served man of sixty 


Well, sixty or forty, what 
When aman has passed the 


age at which he falls in love, he is the peer 
f 


of Methuselah from that time forth. But 
what a fiery season that of love is while it 
lasts! Ay, and it burns something out of 
that And 
well that it should do so: a susceptible 
heart Is a 


the soul never @rows again. 


troublesome 
round the world. 


burden to lug 
Curious that I should 
be even thinking of such things: associa- 
tion, I suppose. Here it was that we met, 
and here we parted. But what a different 
then! A lovely cape, half 
bleak moorland and half shaggy wood, a 


place it was 
few rocky headlands and a great many 
coots and gulls, and one solitary old farm- 
house standing just where that spick-and- 
span summer hotel, with its balconies and 
cupolas, stands now. So it was nineteen 
years ago, and so it may be again, perhaps, 
nine hundred years hence; but meanwhile, 
what a pretty of modern esthetic 
cottages, and plank walks, and bridges, 


array 


and bathing-houses, and pleasure-boats! 
And what an admirable concourse of well- 
dressed and pleasurably inclined men and 
women! After all, my countrymen are 
the finest-looking and most prosperous-ap- 
pearing people on the globe. They have 


HALF-GODS GO, THE GODS ARRIVE,” 


travelled a little faster than I have, an 
on a somewhat different track; but 
would rather be among them than an 
where else. Yes, I won't go back to Lo 
don, nor yet to Paris, or Calcutta, or Cain 
lll buy a cottage here at Squittig Point 
and live and die here and in New York 
wonder whether Mary is alive and mothe: 
of a dozen children, or—not!” 

‘* Auntie,”’ said Miss Leithe to her 
ative, as they regained the veranda 
their cottage after their morning stroll o 
the beach, ** who was that gentleman wlhx 
looked at us ?” 

** Hey who?” inquired the widow o 
the late Mr. Corwin, absently. 

‘The one in the thin gray suit and Pan 
ama hat: you must have seen him. <A 
very distinguished-looking man, and yet 
very simple and pleasant; like some of 
those nice middle-aged men that you se 
in Punch, slenderly built, with handsom« 
chin and eyes, and thick mustache and 
whiskers. Oh, auntie, why do you never 
notice things? I think a man between 
forty and fifty is ever so much nicer than 
when theyre younger. They know how 
to be courteous, and they're not afraid of 
being natural. 
if he would. 


I mean this one looks as 
But he must be somebody re 
markable in some way—don't you think so ? 
There's something about him—something 
graceful and gentle and refined and man 
ly—that makes most other men seem com 
mon beside him. 
can be ?” 


‘Who? 


my dear?” 


Who do you suppose he 


what have you been saying, 
inquired Aunt Corwin, rous 
ing herself from the perusal of a letter. 
‘* Here’s Sarah writes that Frank Redmond 
was to sail from Havre the 20th; so he 
won't be here for a week or ten days yet.” 

‘** Well, he might not have come at all,” 
said the girl, coloring slightly. 
I didn't 


away.” 


‘*T’m sure 
think he would, when he went 


‘** You are both of you a year older and 
wiser,” said the widow, meditatively ; ‘‘and 
you have learned, I hope, not to irritate a 
man needlessly. I never irritated Corwin 
in all my life. They don’t understand it.” 

‘* Here comes Mr. Haymaker,” observed 
Miss Leithe. ‘* I shall ask him.” 

‘** Don’t ask him in,” said Mrs. Corwin, 
retiring; ‘‘he chatters like 
grinder.” 


an organ- 








“WHEN HALF-GODS GO, THE GODS ARRIVE.” 


‘Oh, good-morning, Miss Mary!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Haymaker, as he mounted 
the steps of the veranda, with his hands 
extended and his customary effusion. 
‘How charmingly you are looking, after 
your bath and your walk and all! Did 
you ever see such a charming morning ? 
[ never was at a place I liked so much as 
Squittig Point; the new New port, IL eall it 

eh? the new Newport. So fashionable 
ilready, and only been going, as one might 
say, three or four years! Such charming 
people here! Oh, by-the-way,whom do you 
think Iran across just now ? You wouldn't 
know him, though—been abroad since be 
fore you were born, [ should think. Most 
‘harming man I ever met, and awfully 
wealthy. Ran across him in Europe 
Paris, I think it was—stop! or was it Vi 
Well, never mind. Drayton, that’s 
name; ever hear of him ? 
Drayton. 


enna ‘ 
his Ambrose 
Made a great fortune in the tea 
trade; or was it inthe mines? I've forgot 
ten. Well, no matter. Great traveller, 
Africa and the Corea, and all that 
sort of thing; and fought under Garibal- 
di, they say; and he had the charge of 
some diplomatic affair at Pekin once. The 
quietest, most gentlemanly fellow you ever 
saw. Oh, you must meet him. He’s come 
back to stay, and will probably spend the 
summer here. Il get him and intro- 
duce him. Oh, he'll be charmed—we all 
shall.” 

‘What sort of a looking person is he ?” 
Miss Leithe inquired. 


too 


Trifle 
lighter 


‘Oh, charming — just right! 
above medium height ; rather 
weight than I am, but graceful; grayish 
hair, heavy mustache, blue eyes; style of 
a retired English colonel, rather. You 
know what I mean —trifle reticent, but 
charming manners. Stop! there he goes 
now—see him? Just stopping to light a 
cigar—in a line with the light-house. Now 
he’s thrown away the match, and walking 
on again. That's Ambrose Drayton. In- 
troduce him on the sands this afternoon. 
How is your good aunt to-day ? 
not to have seen her! Well, I must be 
off; awfully busy to-day. Good-by, my 
dear Miss Mary; see you this afternoon. 
Good-by. Oh,make my compliments to 
your good aunt, won't vou? Thanks. So 
charmed! Aw revoir.” 

‘*Has that fool gone ?” 
voice from within. 


So sorry 


demanded a 


‘* Yes, auntie,” the young lady answer- 
ed. 
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‘Then come in to your dinner,” the 
voice rejoined, accompanied by the sound 
of a chair being drawn up to a table and 
sat down upon. Mary Leithe, after cast 
ing a glance after the retreating figure of 
Mr Haymaker and another toward the 
light- house, passed slowly through the 
wire-net doors and disappeared. 


Mr. Drayton had perforce engaged his 
accommodations at the hotel, all the cot 
tages being either private property or rent 
ed, and was likewise constrained, therefore, 
But Mr. Dray 
a hater of his species, nor a 
and though he had not ac 
quired precisely our American habits and 
customs, he was disposed to be as little 
According 
ly,when the gong sounded, he entered the 
large dining-room with great intrepidity. 
The arrangement of tables was not con 
tinuous, but multifarious small tables, ca 
pable of accommodating from two to six, 
Mr. Dray 
ton established himself at the smallest of 
them, situated ina part of the room whence 
he had a view not only of the room itsel!, 


to eat his dinner in publie. 
ton 
fearer of it: 


was not 


strange to them as possible. 


were dotted about everywhere. 


but of the blue sea and yellow rocks on 
the other side. This preliminary feat of 
generalship accomplished, he took a fold 
ed dollar bill from his pocket and silently 
held it up in the air, the result being the 
speedy capture of a waiter and the intro 
duction of dinner. 

Sut at this juncture Mr. Haymaker came 
pitching into the room, as his nature was, 
and pinned himself to a stand-still, as it 
were, with his eyeglass, in the central aisle 
of tables. Drayton at once gave himself 
up for lost, and therefore received Mr. 
Haymaker with kindness and serenity 
when, a minute or two later, he came 
plunging up,in his usual eestasy of sput 
tering amiability, and seated himself in 
the chair at the other side of the table with 
an air as if everything were charming in 
the most charming of all possible worlds, 
and he himself the most charming person 
in it. 

‘* My dear Drayton, though,” exclaimed 
Mr. Haymaker, in the interval between 
the soup and the blue-fish, ‘‘ there is some 
one here you must know—most charming 
girl you ever knew in your life, and has 
We were 

Miss 
pity 
Why, 


set her heart on knowing you. 
talking about you this morning 
Mary Leithe. 
ever to change it—he! 


Lovely name too; 
he! he! 





” 


“DRAYTON ROSE TO HIS FEET, EXCLAIMING, ‘FRANK REDMOND! 


"—[SEE PAGE 574.] 
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vou must have seen her about here; has 
an old aunt, widow of Jim Corwin, who's 
dead and gone these five years. You rec- 
ognize her, of course ?” 

‘Not as her,” said Mr. 
Drayton, helping his friend to fish. 

‘*Oh, the handsomest girl about here; 
tallish, wavy brown hair, soft brown eyes, 


you describe 


the loveliest-shaped eyes in the world, my 
dear fellow; complexion like a Titian, 
A way 
of giving you her hand that makes you 
wish she would take your heart,” pursued 
Mr. Haymaker, impetuously filling his 
mouth with blue-fish, during the disposal 
of which he lost the thread of his harangue. 
Drayton, however, seemed disposed to re- 
over it for him. 

“Is this young lady from New Eng- 
land ?” he inquired. 

‘* New-Yorker by birth,” responded the 
ever - 


figure slender yet, but promising. 


vivacious Haymaker; ‘‘father a 
Southern man; mother a Bostonian. Fa- 
ther died eight or nine years after mar- 
riage; mother survived him six years; girl 
left in eare of old Mrs. Corwin 
creature, but vague- 


good old 
very vague. Don’t 
fancy the marriage was a very fortunate 
one; a little friction, more or less. Leithe 
was rather a wild, unreliable sort of man; 
Mrs. Leithe a woman not easily influenced 

immensely charming, though, and all 
that, but a trifle narrow and set. Well, 
you know, it was this way: Leithe was an 
immensely wealthy man when she mar- 
ried him; lost his money, struggled along, 
good deal of friction; Mrs. Leithe proba- 
bly felt she had made a mistake, and that 
sort of thing. But Miss Mary here, very 
different style, looks like her mother, but 
softer, more in her, too. Very little 
money, poor girl, but charming. Oh! you 
must know her.” 

‘What did you say her mother’s maid- 
en name was ?” 

‘*Maiden name? Let mesee. Why— 
oh no—oh yes—Cleveland, Mary Cleve- 
land.” 

‘*Mary Cleveland, of Boston; married 
Hamilton Leithe, about nineteen years 
ago. Lused to knowthe lady. And this 
is her daughter! And Mary Cleveland is 
dead !—Help yourself, Haymaker. I never 
take more than one course at this hour of 
the day.” 

‘*But you must let me introduce you, 
you know,” mumbled Haymaker, through 
his succotash. 

“TI hardly know,” said Drayton, rub- 
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bing his mustache. ‘‘Pardon me if I 
leave you,” he added, looking at his watch. 
‘Tt is later than I thought.” 

Nothing more was seen of Drayton for 
the rest of thatday. But the next morn- 
ing, as Mary Leithe sat on the Bowlder 
Rock, with a book on her lap, and her eyes 
on the bathers, and her thoughts else 
where, she heard a light, leisurely tread 
behind her, and a gentlemanly, effective 
figure made its appearance, carrying a 
malacea walking-stick, and a small tele 
scope in a leather case slung over the 
shoulder 


‘*Good-morning, Miss Leithe,” said this 


personage, in a quiet and pleasant voice. 
‘‘T knew your mother before you were 


born, and I can not feel like a stranger to 
ward her daughter. 
Drayton. You look something like your 
mother, I think.” 


My name is Ambrose 


‘*T think I remember mamma’s having 
spoken of you,” said Mary Leithe, looking 
up a little shyly, but with a smile that was 
the most winning of her many winning 
manifestations. Her upper lip, short, but 
somewhat fuller than the lower one, was 
always alive with delicate movements; the 
corners of her mouth were blunt, the teeth 
small; and the smile was such as Psyche’s 
might have been when Cupid waked her 
with a kiss. 

‘*Tt was here I first met your mother,” 
continued Drayton, taking his place be 
side her. ‘‘We often 
this very rock. I 


sat together on 
was a young fellow 
then, scarcely older than you, and very 
Your 
He paused a moment, looking 
at his companion with a grave smile in his 
eye. 


full of romance and enthusiasm. 
mother 


‘‘If I had been as dear to her as she 
was to me,” he went on, ‘‘ you would have 
been our daughter.” 

Mary looked out upon the bathers, and 
upon the azure bay, and into her own vir 
gin heart. ‘‘ Are you married too?” she 
asked at length. 

‘*T was cut out for an old bachelor, and 
I have been true to my destiny,” was his 
reply. ‘* Besides, I’ve lived abroad till a 
month or two ago, and good Americans 
don’t marry foreign wives.” 

‘*T should like to go abroad,” said Mary 
Leithe. 

‘It is the privilege of Americans,” said 
Drayton. ‘* Other people are born abroad, 
and never know the delight of real travel. 
But, after all, America is best. The life of 
the world culminates here. We are the 
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prow of the vessel; there may be more 
comfort amidships, but we are the first to 
touch the unknown seas. And the fore 
most men of all nations are foremost only 
in so far as they are at heart American; 
that is to say, America is, at present, even 
more an idea and a principle than it is a 
country. The nation has perhaps not yet 
risen tothe height of its opportunities. 

you have never crossed the Atlantic ?” 


po 


‘“No; my father never wanted to go; 
and after he died, mamma could not.” 

‘*Well, our American Emerson says, 
you know, that, as the good of travel re- 
spects only the mind, we need not depend 
for it on railways and steamboats.” 

‘*Tt seems to me, if we never moved 
ourselves, our minds would never really 
move either.” 

‘* Where would you most care to go ?” 

‘“To Rome, and Jerusalem, and Egypt, 
and London.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘*They seem like parts of my mind that 
I shall never know unless I visit them.” 

‘**Ts there no part of the world that an- 
swers to your heart ?” 

‘Oh, the beautiful parts everywhere, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘T can well believe it,” said Drayton, 
but with so much simplicity and straight- 
forwardness that Mary Leithe’s cheeks 
scarcely changed color. ‘And there is 
beauty enough here,” he added, after a 
pause. 

‘“Yes; I have always liked this place,” 
said she, 
pity.” 

‘* You knew the old farm-house, then ?” 

‘‘Oh yes; I used to play in the farm- 
yard when I was a little girl. After my 
father died, mamma used to come here 
every year. 
here now. 
Drayton ?” 

‘*T wished to know you first. But now 
[ want to know her, and to become one of 
the family. There is no one left, I find, 
who belongs to me. What would you 
think of me for a bachelor uncle ?” 

‘*T would like it very much,” said Mary, 
with a smile. 

‘*Then let us begin,” returned Drayton. 


‘‘though the cottages seem a 


And my aunt has a cottage 
You haven’t met my aunt, Mr. 


Several days passed away very plea- 
santly. Never was there a bachelor un- 
cle so charming, as Haymaker would have 
said, as Drayton. The kind of life in the 
midst of which he found himself was al- 
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together novel and delightful to him. In 
some aspects it was like enjoying for the 
first time a part of his existence which hx 
should have enjoyed in youth, but had 
missed; and in many ways he doubtless 
enjoyed it more now than he would hay: 
done then, for he brought to it a maturity 
of experience which had taught him th: 
inestimable value of simple things; a quiet 
nobility of character and clearness of 
knowledge that enabled him to perceiy: 
and follow the smal] 
things as in great; a serene yet cordial 
temperament that rendered him the cheer 
fulest and most trustworthy of compan 
ions; a generous and masculine disposi 
tion, as able to direct as to comply; and 
years which could sympathize impartial] 
ly with youth and age, and supply some 
thing which each lacked. He, meanwhile, 
sometimes seemed to himself to be waik 
ing in a dream. 


right course in 


The region in which he 
was living changed, yet so familiar, the 
thought of being once more, after so many 


years of homeless wandering, in his own 
land and among his own countrymen, 
and the companionship of Mary Leithe, 
like, yet so unlike, the Mary Cleveland he 
had known and loved, possessing in real 
ity all the tenderness and lovely virginal 
sweetness that he had imagined in the 
other, with a warmth of heart that re 
juvenated his own, and a depth and fresh 
ness of mind answering to the wisdom 
that he had drawn from experience, and 
rendering her, though in her different and 
femininesphere, hisequal—all these things 
made Drayton feel as if he would either 
awake and find them the phantasmagoria 
of a beautiful dream, or as if the past twen 
ty were the dream, and this the reality. 
Certainly in this ardent, penetrating light 
of the present, the past looked vaporous 
and dim, like a range of mountains scaled 
long ago and vanishing on the horizon. 
And was this all? Doubtless it was, at 
first. It was natural that Drayton should 
regard with peculiar tenderness the daugh- 
ter of the woman he had loved. She was 
an orphan, and poor; he was alone in the 
world, with no one dependent upon him, 
and with wealth which could findano bet- 
ter use than to afford this girl the oppor 
tunities and the enjoyments which she 
else must lack. His anticipations in re- 
turning to America had been somewhat 
cold and vague. It was his native land; 
but abstract patriotism is, after all, rather 
chilly diet for a human being to feed his 
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heart upon. The unexpected apparition 
of Mary Leithe had provided just that 
vividness and particularity that 
wanting. Insensibly Drayton bestowed 
upon her all the essence of the love of 
country which he had cherished untaint- 
ed throughout his long exile. 
much easier and simpler a thing to know 
and appreciate her than to do as much for 
the United States and their fifty million 
inhabitants, national, political, and social, 
that it isno wonder if Drayton, as a mod- 
est and sane gentleman, preferred to make 
the former the symbol of the latter—of all, 
at least, that was good and lovable there- 
in. At the same time, so clear-headed a 


were 


It was so 


man could searcely have failed to be aware 
that his affection for Mary Leithe was not 
actually dependent upon the fact of her 
being an emblem. Upon what, then,was 
it dependent ? Upon her being the daugh- 
ter of Mary Cleveland? It was true that 
he had loved Mary Cleveland; but she 
had deliberately jilted him to marry a 
wealthier man, and was therefore con- 
nected with and responsible for the most 
painful as well as the most pleasurable 
episode of his early life. Mary Leithe 
bore some personal resemblance to her 
mother; but had she been as like her 
in character and disposition as she was 
in figure and feature, would Drayton, 
knowing what he knew, have felt drawn 
toward her? A man does not remain for 
twenty years under the influence of an un- 
reasonable and mistaken passion. Dray- 
ton certainly had not, although his disap- 
pointment had kept him a bachelor all his 
life, and altered the whole course of his 
existence. But when we have once em- 
barked upon a certain career, we continue 
in it long after the motive which started 
us has been forgotten. No: Drayton’s re- 
gard for Mary Leithe must stand on its 
own basis, independent of all other con- 
siderations. 

What, in the next place, was the nature 
of this regard? Was it merely avuncu- 
lar, or something different ? Drayton as- 
sured himself that it was the former. He 
was a man of the world, and had done 
with passions. The idea of his falling in 
love made him smile in a deprecatory 
manner. That the object of such love 
should be a girl eighteen years his junior 
rendered the suggestion yet more irration- 
al. She was lustrous with lovable quali- 
ties, which he genially recognized and ap- 
preciated; nay, he might love her, but the 
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love would be a quasi-paternal one, not 
the love that demands absolute possession 


His attitude was 
contemplative and beneficent, not selfish 
and exclusive. His pleasure 
would be to see her married to some one 
worthy of her. Meantime he might de 
vote himself to her freely and without fear. 


and brooks ho rivalry. 


greatest 


And yet, once again, was he 
dupe of 


not the 
convention ¢ 
Was his the mood in which an uncle stud 


himself and of a 
ies his niece, or even a father his daugh 
ter ¢ 

absent 


How often during the day was she 


from thoughts, or from his 
What else gave him 
so much happiness as to please her, and 
what would he not do to give her plea- 
sure? Why was he dissatisfied and aim 


less when not in her presence ? 


his 


dreams at night ? 


why sO 
full-orbed and complete when she was 
near? He was eighteen years the eld- 
er, but fullness of 
nature, a balanced development, which 
went far toward annulling the discrepan 
Cy. 


there was in her a 


Moreover, though she was young,he 
was not old, and surely he had the know- 
ledge, the resources, and the will to make 
her life happy. There would be, he fan 
cied, a certain poetical justice in such an 
issue. It would illustrate the slow, seem 
ingly severe, but really tender wisdom of 
Providence. Out of the very ashes of his 
dead hopes would arise this gracious flow- 
er of promise. She would afford him 
scope for the employment of all those 
riches, moral and material, which life had 
brought him; she would be his reward for 
having lived honorably and purely for 
purity’s and honor’s sake. But why mul- 
There was justification 
enough; and true love knows nothing of 
justification. 

He loved her, then; and now, did she 
love him ? 


tiply reasons ? 


This was the real problem 

which 
all Solomon’s wisdom and Bacon's logic 
fail to elucidate. Drayton did what he 
could. Once he came to her with the 
news that he must be absent from an ex 
cursion which they had planned, and he 
saw genuine disappointment darken her 
sweet face, and her slender figure seem to 
droop. This was well as far as it went, 
but beyond that it proved nothing. An- 
other time he gave her a curious little 
shell which he had picked up while they 
were rambling together along the beach, 
and some time afterward he accidently 
noticed that she was wearing it by a rib- 


the mystery of a maiden’s heart, 
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bon round her neck. This seemed better. 
Again, on a night when there was a social 
gathering at the hotel, he entered the 
room and sat apart at one of the windows, 
and as long as he remained there he felt 
that her gaze was upon him, and twice or 
thrice when he raised his eyes they were 
met by hers, and she smiled; and after 
ward, when he was speaking near her, he 
noticed that disregarded what her 
companion of the moment was saying to 
her, and listened only to him. Was not 
all this Nevertheless, 
whenever, presuming upon this, he haz 


she 


encouragement ¢ 


arded less ambiguous demonstrations, she 
seemed to shrink back and appear strange 
and troubled. This behavior perplexed 
him: he doubted the evidence that had 
given him hope, feared that he was a fool, 
that she divined his love, and pitied him, 
and would have him, if at all, only out of 
pity. Thereupon he took himself sternly 
to task, and resolved to give her up. 


It was a transparent July afternoon, 
with white and gray clouds drifting across 
a clear bluesky, and asouthwesterly breeze 
roughening the dark waves and showing 
their white shoulders. Mary Leithe and 
Drayton came slowly along the rocks, he 
assisting her to climb or descend the more 
rugged places, and occasionally pausing 
with her to watch the white canvas of a 
yacht shiver in the breeze as she went 
about, or to question whéther yonder flash 
amidst the waves, where the gulls were 
hovering and dipping, were a blue-fish 
breaking water. At length they reached 
a little nook in the seaward face, which, 
by often resorting to it, they had in a man 
ner made their own. It was a small shelf 
in the rock, spacious enough for two to sit 
in at ease, with a back to lean against, and 
at one side a bit of level ledge which served 
as a stand or table. 
sea, which, at high-water mark, rose to 
within three of their feet; while 
from the shoreward side they were con- 


Before them was the 
yards 


cealed by the ascending wall of sandstone. 
Drayton had brought a cushion with him, 
which he arranged in Mary’s seat; and 
when they had established themselves, he 
took a volume of Emerson’s poems from 
his pocket and laid it on the rock beside 
him. 

‘*Are you comfortable?” he asked. 

‘* Yes; I wish it would be always like this 

the weather, and the sun, and the time— 
so that we might stay here forever.” 
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‘* Forever is the least useful word in hu 
man language,” observed Drayton. ‘In 
the perspective of time, a few hours, or 
days, or years, seem alike inconsiderable.”’ 

‘But it is not the same to our hearts. 
which live forever,” 

“The life of the 
Drayton. 

‘* And 
Leithe. 

‘* True love lasts, but the object changes,” 
was his reply. 


she returned. 


heart is love,” said 


that lasts forever,” said Mary 


‘*It seems to change sometimes,” 
she. ic 


said 
ut I think it is only our percep 
tion that is misled. We think we have 
found what we love; but afterward, per 
haps, we find it was not in the person we 
supposed, but in some other. Then we 
love it in him; not because our heart has 
changed, but just because it has not.” 

‘*Has that been your experience?” Dray 
ton asked, with a smile. 

‘‘Oh, I was speaking generally,” she 
said, looking down. 

‘It may be the truth; but if so, it is a 
perilous thing to be loved.” 

‘** Perilous ?” 

“Why, yes. How can the lover be 
sure that he really is what his mistress 
takes him for? After all, a man has and 
is nothing in himself. His life, his love, 
his goodness, such as they are, flow into 
him from his Creator, in such measure as 
he is capable or desirous of receiving them. 
And he may receive more at one time than 
at another. How shall he know when he 
may lose the talismanic virtue that won 


her love—even supposing he ever pos 
sessed it ?”’ 


**T don’t know how to argue,” said 
Mary Leithe; ‘‘I can only feel when a 
thing is true or not—or when I think it is 

and say what I feel.” 

‘Well, I am wise enough to trust the 
truth of your feeling before any argu- 
ment.” 

This assertion somewhat disconcerted 
Mary Leithe, who never liked to be con 
fronted with her own shadow, so to speak. 
However, she seemed resolved on this oc 
casion to give fuller utterance than usual 
to what was in her mind; so, after a pause, 
she continued, ‘It is not only how much 
we are capable of receiving from God, but 
the peculiar way in which each one of us 
shows what is in him, that makes the dif- 
ference in people. It is not the talisman so 
much as the manner of using it that wins 
a girl’s love. And she may think one 
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manner good, until she comes to know 
that another is better.” 

‘‘And, later, that 
still ?” 

‘You trust my feeling less than you 
thought, you see,” said Mary, blushing, 
and with a tremor of her lips. 

‘*Perhaps I am afraid of trusting it too 
much,” Drayton replied, fixing his eyes 
upon her. Then he went on, withachanged 
tone and manner: ‘‘ This metaphysical 
discussion of ours reminds me of one of 
Emerson's poems, whose book, by-the-bye, 
I brought with me. Have you ever read 
them ?” 

ss Very few of them,” said Mary; 5 
don’t seem to belong to them.” 

‘*‘Not many people can eat them raw, 
I imagine,” rejoined Drayton, laughing. 
‘‘They must be masticated by the mind 
before they can nourish the heart, and 
some of them However, the one I am 
thinking of is very beautiful, take it how 
you will. It is called, ‘Give All to Love.’ 
Do you know it ?” 

Mary shook her head. 

‘*Then listen to it,” said Drayton, and 
he read the poem to her. ‘‘ What do you 
think of it ?” he asked when he had ended. 

“It is very short,” said Mary, ‘‘and it 
is certainly beautiful; but I don’t under- 
stand some parts of it, and I don’t think I 
like some other parts.” 

‘Tt is a true poem,” returned Drayton; 
‘it has a body and a soul; the body is 
beautiful, but the soul is more beautiful 
still; and where the body seems incom- 
plete, the soul is most nearly perfect. Be 
loyal, it says, to the highest good you 
know; follow it through all difficulties 
and dangers; make it the core of your 
heart and the life of your soul; and yet, 
be free of it! For the hour may always 
be at hand when that good that you have 
lived for and lived in must be given up. 
And then—what says the poet ? 


another is_ better 


ae 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive, 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive.’” 


There was something ominous in Dray- 
ton’s tone, quiet and pleasant though it 
sounded to the ear, and Mary could not 
speak; she knew that he would speak 
again, and that his words would bring the 
issue finally before her. 


He shut the book and put it in his pock- 
et. For some time he remained silent, 
gazing eastward across the waves, which 
came from afar to break against the rock 
at their feet. A small white pyramidal 
object stood up against the horizon verge, 
and upon this Drayton’s attention appear- 
ed to be concentrated. 

‘If you should ever decide to come,” he 
said at length, ‘‘ and want the services of 
a courier who knows the ground well, I 
shall be at your disposal.” 

‘* Come where 2?” she said, falteringly. 
To Europe.” 

‘* You will go with me ?” 

‘*Hardly that. But I shall be there to 
receive you.” 


‘* Kastward. 


‘You are going back ?” 

‘* In a month, or thereabouts.” 
‘*Oh, Mr. Drayton! Why ?” 
* Well, for several reasons. My com- 
ing here was an experiment. It might 
have succeeded, but it was made too late. 
[am too old for this young country. I 
love it, but I can be of no service to it. 
On the contrary, so far as I was anything, 
I should be in the way. It does not need 
me, and I have been an exile so long as 
to have lost my right to inflict myself 
upon it. Yet [ am glad to have been 
here; the little time that I have been here 
has recompensed me for all the sorrows of 
my life, and I shall never forget an hour 
of it as long as I live.” 

‘* Are you quite sure that your country 
does not want you—need you ?” 

‘‘T should not like my assurance to be 
made more sure.” 

‘*How can you know? Who has told 
you? Whom have you asked?” 

‘‘There are some questions which it is 
not wise to put; questions whose answers 
may seem ungracious to give, and are sad 
to hear.”’ 

‘*But the answer might not seem so. 
And how can it be given until you ask it ?” 

Drayton turned and looked at her. His 
face was losing its resolute composure, and 
there was a glow in his eyes and in his 
cheeks that called up an answering warmth 
in her own. 

‘‘Do you know where my country is?” 
he demanded, almost sternly. 

‘Tt is where you are loved and wanted 
most, is it not?” she said, breathlessly. 

‘** Do not deceive yourself—nor me!” ex- 
claimed Drayton, putting out his hand to- 
ward her, and half rising from the rock. 
‘There is only one thing more to say.” 
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A sea-gull flew close by them, and swept 
on, and in a moment was far away, and 
lost to sight. So in our lives does happi 
ness come so near us as almost to brush 
our cheeks with its wings, and then pass 
on, and unattainable as the 
As Mary Leithe was about to speak, 
a shadow cast from above fell across her 


become as 
stars. 
face and figure. She seemed to feel a sort 
of chill from it, warm though the day was; 
and without moving her eyes from Dray- 
ton’s face to see whence the shadow came, 
her expression underwent a subtle and sud- 
den change, losing the fervor of a moment 
before, and becoming relaxed and dismay- 
ed. But after a moment Drayton looked 
up, and immediately rose to his feet, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Frank Redmond!” 

On the rock just above them stood a 
young man, dark of complexion, with 
eager eyes, anda figure athletic and strong. 
As Drayton spoke his name, his counte 
nance assumed an expression half-way be 
tween pleased surprise and jealous suspi- 
Meanwhile Mary Leithe had cover- 
ed her face with her hands. 

‘‘T’m sure I'd no idea you were here, 
Mr. Drayton,” said the young man. ‘‘] 
was looking for Mary Leithe. Is that 


she?” 


cion. 


Mary uncovered her face, and rose to 
her feet languidly. She did not as yet 
look toward Redmond, but she said in a 
low voice, ‘* How do you do, Frank? You 

came so suddenly!” 

‘IT didn’t stop to think—that I might 
interrupt you,” said he, drawing back a 
little and lifting his head. 

Drayton had been observing the two in- 
tently, breathing constrainedly the while, 
and grasping a jutting point of rock with 
his hand as he stood. He now said, in a 
genial and matter-of-fact voice, ‘‘ Well, 
Master Frank, I shall have an account to 
settle with you when you and my niece 
have got through your first greetings.” 

‘*Mary your niece!” cried Redmond, be- 
wildered. 

‘*My niece by courtesy; her mother was 
a dear friend of mine before Mary was 
born. And now it appears that she is the 
young lady, the dearest and loveliest ever 
heard of, about whom you used to rhapso- 
dize to me in Dresden! Why didn’t you 
tell me her name? By Jove, you young 
rogue, I’ve a good mind to refuse my con- 
sent to the match! What if I had mar- 
ried her off to some other young fellow, 
and you been left in the lurch! However, 


luckily for you, I haven’t been able thus 
far to find any one who in my opinion 
would suit her better. Come down here 
and shake hands, Frank, and then I'll leave 
you to make your excuses to Miss Leithe. 
And the next time you come back to her 
after a year’s absence, don’t frighten her 
heart into her mouth by springing out on 
her like a jack-in-the-box. Send a bunch 
of flowers or a signet-ring to tell her you 
are coming, or you may get a cooler re- 
ception than you'd like!” 


‘*Ah! Ambrose Drayton,” he sighed to 
himself as he clambered down the rocks 
alone, and sauntered along the shore, 
‘there is no fool like an old fool. Where 
were your eyes that you couldn’t have 
seen what was the matter? Her heart was 
fighting against itself all the time, poor 
child! And you, selfish brute, bringing 
to bear on her all your antiquated charms 
and fascinations—Heaven save the mark! 
—and bullying her into the belief that 
you could make her happy! Thank God, 
Ambrose Drayton, that your awakening 
did not come too late. A minute more 
would have made her and you miserable 
for life—and Redmond too, confound him! 
And yet they might have told me; one of 
them might have told me, surely. Even 
at my age it is hard to remember one’s 
own insignificance. And I did love her. 
God knows how I loved her! I hope he 
loves her as much; but how can he help it! 
And she—she won’t remember long! An 
old fellow who made believe he was her 
uncle, and made rather a fool of himself; 
went back to Europe, and never been heard 
of since. Ah, me!” 


‘“Where did you 
Mr. Drayton, Frank ? 

‘““At Dresden. It was during the va- 
cation at Freiberg last winter, and I had 
come over to Dresden to have a good time. 
We staid at the same hotel. We played 
a game of billiards together, and he chat 
ted with me about America, and asked me 
about my mining studies at Freiberg; and 
I thought him about the best fellow I’d 
ever met. But I didn’t know then—I 
hadn’t any conception what a splendid 
fellow he really was. If ever I hear any- 
body talking of their ideal of a gentleman, 
I shall ask them if they ever met Ambrose 
Drayton.” 

‘* What did he do?” 

‘** Well, the story isn’t much to my cred- 


get acquainted with 
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it: if it hadn’t been for him, you might 
never have heard of me again; and it will 
serve me right to confess the whole thing 
It’s about a—woman.” 

‘* What sort of a woman ?” 

“She called herself a but 
there’s no telling what she really was. I 
nly know she got me into a fearful scrape, 
ind if it hadn’t been for Mr. Drayton 

‘*Did you do anything wrong, Frank ?” 

‘*No: upon my honor as a gentleman! 
If I had, Mary, I wouldn't be here now.” 

Mary looked at him with a sad face. 
‘Of course I believe you, Frank,” she said. 
‘But [think I would rather not hear any 
more about it.” 

‘Well, Pll only tell you what Mr. Dray- 
ton did. I told him all about it—how it 
began, and how it went on, and all; and 
how I was engaged to a girl in America— 
[ didn’t tell him your name; and I wasn’t 
sure, then, whether you'd ever marry me, 
after all; because, you know, you had been 
awfully angry with me before I wentaway, 
because I wanted to study in Europe in- 
stead of staying at home. 


to you. 


countess ; 


But, you see, 
I’ve got my diploma, and that ‘ll give mea 
better start than I ever should have had 
if I'd only studied here. However—what 
was I saying? Oh! so he said he would 
find out about the countess, and talk to 
her himself. And how he managed I 
don’t know; and he gave me a tremendous 
hauling over the coals for having been such 
an idiot; but it seems that instead of being 
a poor injured, deceived creature, with a 
broken heart, and all that sort of thing, 
she was a regular adventuress—an old hand 
at it, and had got lots of money out of oth- 
er fellows for fear she would make a row. 
But Mr. Drayton had an interview with 
her. I wasthere, andI never shall forget 
itif I live toa hundred. You never saw 
anybody so quiet, so courteous, so resolute, 
and so immitigably stern as he was. And 
yet he seemed to be stern only against the 
wrong she was trying to do, and to be feel- 
ing kindness and compassion for her all 
the time. Shetried everything she knew, 
but it wasn’t a bit of use, and at last she 
broke down and cried, and carried on like 
achild. Then Mr. Drayton took her out 
of the room, and I don’t know what hap- 
pened, but I’ve always suspected that he 
sent her off with money enough in her 
pocket to become an honest woman with 
if she chose to; but he never would admit 
it tome. He came back to me after a while 
and told me to have nothing more to do 
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with any woman, good or bad, except the 
woman I meant to marry, and I promised 
him I wouldn't, and I kept my promise. 
But we have him to thank for our happi- 
ness, Mary.” 

Tears came silently into Mary’s eyes; 
she said nothing, but sat with her hands 
clasped around one knee, gazing seaward. 

‘* You don’t seem very happy, though,” 
pursued Redmond, after a pause; ‘‘and 
you acted so oddly when I first found you 
and Mr. Drayton together —I almost 
thought — well, I didn’t know what to 
think. You do love me, don’t you?” 

For a few moments Mary Leithe sat 
quite motionless, save for a slight tremor 
of the nerves that pervaded her whole 
body; and then, all at once, she melted 
into sobs. Redmond could not imagine 
what was the matter with her; but he put 
his arms round her, and after a little hesi 
tation or resistance, the girl hid her face 
upon his shoulder, and wept for the secret 
that she would never tell. 

3ut Mary Leithe’s nature was not a 
stubborn one, and easily adapted itself to 
the influences with which she was most 
closely in contact. When she and Red- 
mond presented themselves at Aunt Cor 
win’s cottage that evening her tears were 
dried, and only a tender dimness of the 
eyes and a droop of her sweet mouth be- 
trayed that she had shed any. 

‘‘Mr. Drayton wanted to be remember 
ed to you, Mary,” observed Aunt Corwin, 
shortly before going to bed. She had been 
floating colored sea-weeds on paper all the 
time since supper, and had scarcely spoken 
a dozen words. 

‘*Has he gone?” Mary asked. 

‘“Who? Oh yes; he had a telegram, I 
believe. His trunks were to follow him. 
He said he would write. I liked that man. 
He was not like Mr. Haymaker; he was a 
gentleman. He took an interest in my 


collections, and gave me several nice spe- 


cimens. Your mother was a fool not to 
have married him. Iwish you could have 
married him yourself. But it was not to 
be expected that he would care for a child 
like you, even if your head were not turn- 
ed by that Frank Redmond. 
shall you let him marry you?” 

‘* Whenever he likes,” answered Mary 
Leithe, turning away. 


How soon 


As a matter of fact they were married 
the following winter. A week before the 
ceremony a letter arrived for Mary from 
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New York, addressed in a legal hand. It should the wedding trip extend so far 
contained an intimation that in accord- ** And as for you, my dear niece,” contin- 
ance with the instructions of their client, ued the writer, ‘‘ whenever you think 
Mr. Ambrose Drayton, the undersigned me remember that little poem of Eme 
had placed to her account the sum of fifty son’s that we read on the rocks the last 
thousand dollars as a preliminary bequest, time I saw you. The longer I live th 
it being the intention of Mr. Drayton to more of truth do I find in it, especially in 
make her his heir. There was an inclos- the last verse: . 
ure from Drayton himself, which Mary, “< Heartily know, 
after a moment's hesitation, placed in her When half-gods go, 
lover's hand, and bade him break the The gods arrive!” 
seal. ‘What does that mean?” demanded 
[t contained only a few lines, wishing Redmond, looking up from the letter. 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom, and ‘We can not know except by experi 


] 


hoping they all might meet in Europe, ence,’ answered Mary Leithe. 


of 
i 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS, 
M* thoughts go home to that old brown house, 


With its low roof sloping down to the east, 
And its garden fragrant with roses and thyme, 
That blossom no longer, except in rhyme, 

Where the honey-bees used to feast. 


Afar in the west the great hills rose, 
Silent and steadfast and gloomy and gray: 
I thought they were giants, and doomed to keep 
Their watch, while the world should wake or sleep, 
Till the trumpet should sound on the judgment day. 


I used to wonder of what they dreamed 
As they brooded there in their silent might, 
While March winds smote them, or June rains fell, 
Or the snows of winter their ghostly spell 
Wrought in the long and lonesome night. 


They remembered a younger world than ours, 
Before the trees on their top were born, 

When the old brown house was itself a tree, 

And waste were the fields where now you see 
The winds astir in the tasselled corn. 


And I was as young as the hills were old, 

And the world was warm with the breath of spring, 
And the roses red and the lilies white 
3udded and bloomed for my heart's delight, 

And the birds in my heart began to sing. 


But calm in the distance the great hills rose, 
Deaf unto raptures and dumb unto pain, 
Since they knew that Joy is the mother of Grief, 
And remembered a butterfly’s life is brief, 
And the sun sets only to rise again. 


They will brood, and dream, and be silent, as now, 
When the youngest children alive to-day 

Have grown to be women and men, grown old, 

And gone from the world like a tale that is told, 
And even whose echo forgets to stay. 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN CITIES. 


NTO every city there must be constant 

ly brought water, food, fuel, and other 
matters sufficient in quantity for the needs 
of the people and animals in it. In the 
use of these things not a grain of the mat 
ter of which they are composed is destroy 
ed, but much of it 
change in form and in properties. 
warning cry of a 
children that 
down” may be 


undergoes a great 
The 
game among 
‘what goes up must come 
changed in 


common 


such case to 
‘what goes in must come out.” A large 
part of the used material is disposed of by 
the atmosphere, into which it passes in the 
form of gases of various kinds, the prod- 
ucts of combustion, respiration, fermen- 
tation, etc., but there is still left a very 
large amount of liquid and solid refuse 
which is not only useless within the city, 
and in the way, but is, or is liable to be- 
come, offensive and dangerous. 

The question as to the best means of dis- 
posing of this refuse matter, including 
ashes, garbage, street sweepings, excreta, 
and water befouled by domestic or factory 
uses, is one of the most important problems 
with which a municipality has to deal. 

The ancient, uncivilized way of answer- 
ing the question is to leave it to each in- 
dividual householder to get rid of his 
waste products as best he can. 

In the cities of medizval times these 
were usually deposited in the streets, the 
excreta being collected during the day in 
jars which were emptied at night. 

The nuisances and pestilences which re- 

sulted from this method of sewage disposal 
gradually led to the adoption of other 
methods giving less offense to the senses, 
and chief among these was the formation 
of pits or special receptacles in the ground 
for the storage of filth, or what is known 
as the privy or cess-pool system. 
The term cess- or sess-pool, known also 
5 ‘sus-pool,” signifies literally 
a ‘‘soak-pool,” and this is a good charac- 
terization of the majority of them. Fora 
time this method gets rid of visible nui- 
sances, and seems to produce good results, 
but sooner or later it gives rise to the 
gravest danger to health, and to serious 
loss to the city which persists in it. In 
order to understand how and why it does 
this we must know something of the com- 
position of that form of refuse known as 
sewage. 

Sewage, in the sense in which the word 


as ‘‘sos-,” or ‘ 


is used in this paper, includes not only ex 
creta, but all water rendered impure by 
domestic use or by waste products. It 
consists therefore of water holding in sus 
pension and in solution very diverse sub- 
stances, but its most important peculiari 
ties depend upon the fact that it contains 
a large amount of organic matter, part of 
which is alive in the form of myriads of 
extremely minute organisms, and a part of 


which is dead and in process of decompo 


sition into simpler combinations of the 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, sul 
phur, and phosphorus of which its mole 
cules have been built up. 

This decomposition is for the most part 
effected by micro-organisms, and if these 
are killed, as may be done by heat or by 
certain chemicals, decomposition ceases. 

Each tiny consumes in 
growth and multiplication a minute por 
tion of dead matter, and excretes as prod 
ucts certain substances which, while inju 
rious or poisonous to itself, may be the food 
necessary for another species. 

The changes thus produced are known 
as fermentation, nitrification, putrefaction, 
etc., the latter term being applied when 
offensive gases are produced. The chief 
function of dead organic matter is as a 
store of force in the shape of food for liv- 
ing beings, of which, until quite recently, 
little has been known, and the importance 
of which in the economy of nature we are 
only just beginning to discover. 

Life in this world is, as it were, a bal- 
ancing or between different or- 
ganisms, in which each helps the rest—a 
cycle of actions which are to a certain ex- 
tent dependent on each other. 

The molecules of the grain of wheat, in 
part help to construct the muscle cells in 
a man’s arm, and in part furnish fuel or 
motive power to these cells, while the ex 
creted products of these cells in the form 
of carbonic acid, urea, etc., and finally the 
products of the decomposition of these cells, 
may go to construct a new grain of wheat. 

But to enable the vegetable to make use 
of the animal cell as food, the latter must 
be split up into simpler combinations, and 
this is effected by micro-organisms of vari- 
ous kinds. The great majority of these 
minute beings are harmless to man so long 
as they are confined to his skin and ali- 
mentary canal; in fact, every one carries 
millions of them on and within himself, 


microbe its 


seesaw 
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and it is doubtful whether he could prop- 
erly digest his food without their help. 
There are, however, some forms of these 
little granules and rods, or micrococei and 
bacteria, which are not so innocent and 
harmless, but which, on the contrary, pro 
duce disease and death in many of those 
to whose systems they vain admittance. 

Some of these disease germs multiply 
only within the bodies of living animals, 
as, for instance, those which give rise to 
small-pox and scarlet fever; they retain 
their vitality for a time when thrown off 
in excretions; but they do not increase in 
number until they gain access to living 
tissues, and hence the diseases which they 
cause are propagated by contagion only. 
Other disease germs multiply, so far as we 
know, almost exclusively outside the liv- 
ing be cy -and produce their effects on man 
not by growing within him, but by poison- 
ing him with their products, as common 
yeast may be said to be the cause of delir 
ium tremens through the agency of the 
alcohol which it produces. 
type of this class. 

A third kind multiply both within and 
without the living body, and some of these 
appear to especially multiply and flourish 
in human excreta. 


Malaria is a 


As yet we know very 
little of the life history of these disease 
germs, or as to how they produce their ef- 
fects; we are not even certain as to wheth- 
er they are distinct separate species or 
whether they may not be some of the com- 
mon micro-organisms which by over-feed- 
ing or otherwise have become abnormal, 
microscopic monsters as it were, produ- 
cing evil instead of good. 

W hat we do know is that a very minute 
quantity of excreta from a case of cholera 
or of typhoid fever may, when introduced 
into the alimentary canal of a healthy 
person, produce in that person a disease 
similar to the one from which the germ 
originally came; and we also have good 
reason to believe that ifa few such germs 
fall into a mass of excreta, as in a cess- 
pool, they may under certain conditions 
multiply very rapidly and render the 
whole mass of filth infectious, so that any 
portion of it will be capable of conveying 
the disease . 

Their action is closely analogous to that 
of yeast, and the diseases which are sup- 
posed to be due to such action are known 
as the zymotic or ferment diseases. 

Hence comes one great danger of re- 
taining or storing in the vicinity of human 
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habitations quantities of organic matter 
suitable for the nourishment of such or 
ganisms, for the channels through which 


such collections may become dangerously 


inoculated are so numerous and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, so impos 
sible to guard against, that casks of powder 
or cases of dynamite would be really safer 
neighbors. 

Sewage is not only a source of danger 
in this way, but also through the products 
of its decomposition. The most important 
of these in this connection are the gases 
and effluvia evolved in putrefaction, such 
as hydrogen sulphide, ammonium sul 
phide, carbon dioxide, and certain organic 
vapors of very complex constitution, chief 
ly characterized by unpleasant odors. 

When concentrated, as in old cess-pools 
or vaults, these may produce suffocation 
and almost immediate death, or great pros 
tration, violent vomiting and purging, 
convulsions, and death in from one to two 
days. 

The circumstances are rare which pro 
duce such effects as these; usually the 
gases are greatly diluted before being 
breathed, and the effects are less marked. 

Constant exposure to such air impairs 
health gradually, but distinctly, especially 
in infants and children, the symptoms 
produced being loss of appetite, languor, 
slight headache, ete. 

It may be said that the gases from de 
composing sewage Gan not be very injuri 
ous or their effects would be 
among scavengers, workers in sewers, and 
plumbers, all of whom are specially ex- 
posed to these exhalations. 

The fact is that a certain number of 
those employed in these occupations be- 
come sick soon after they engage in them, 
a few are forced to take to some other 
trade, a few die, and the survivors of this 
process of natural selection are those best 
able to resist the deleterious influences to 
which they are subjected, their power of 
resistance to which is strengthened by 
habit. Such men can breathe without ap 
parent ill effect the air from a foul choked 
sewer, a few whiffs of which will sicken 
the unaccustomed by-standers, when the 
drain is opened. 

Unpleasant sights and smells are not 
necessarily injurious to health, although 
they may turn the scale in the case of a 
feeble invalid just hesitating between life 
and death, but they are to be avoided and 
averted as far as possible for the sake of 


) 
observed 
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public comfort. One may become so ac- 
customed to them as hardly to perceive 
their presence, but that is no reason why 
those not so wonted should be compelled 
to suffer from them. 

The gaseous and other products of de- 
composition of sewage vary greatly ac 
cording to the amount of free oxygen pre 
sent, for upon this depends largely the 
character of the micro-organisms which are 
at work. Some of these can only exist in 
the presence of free oxygen, others only 
in its absence, and thus two very different 
kinds may be at work in the same cess 
pool, the oxygen lovers at the top and the 
oxygen haters in the depths. 

What may be termed the normal and 
beneficient processes of decomposition go 
on most rapidly and efficiently where there 
is a free and constant supply of oxygen, 
and methods of sewage disposal which 
provide for this supply are, other things 
being equal, the best. It is for this reason 
that a porous soil, alternately moistened 
with sewage and then dried, so that each 
particle of the soil becomes covered with a 
thin layer of organic matter, thusexposing 
an enormous area to the air when this 
again finds its way into the interstices of 
the soil, and so giving the aerobic organ- 
isms the most favorable conditions for 
their development, produces such excel- 
lent results; and in like manner the agi- 
tation of sewage with large quantities of 
water, or the foreinge of air through it, so 
as to allow access of the dissolved oxygen 
to every particle, results in rapid decom- 
position and the ultimate purification of 
the mass, while at the same time the prod- 
ucts are compounds of nitrogen which are 
very valuable in many ways. 

On the other hand, a soil constantly 
saturated with sewage, as in the vicinity of 
a leaky cess-pool, can not thus purify itself, 
and the decomposition which goes on un- 
der such circumstances gives rise to prod- 
ucts which are specially offensive and dan- 
gerous, contaminating the ground water, 
and through this the wells and springs in 
the vicinity, and contaminating also the 
ground air, which in cold weather is drawn 
into all houses which have not air-tight 
cellar floors and walls. 

But, it may be asked, if the dangers and 
discomforts which arise from the storage 
of filth in or near human habitations are 
so great, why is it that in so many cities 
the people appear to prefer to make use of 
cess-pools even after sewers have been con- 
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structed, that wells containing polluted 
water continue in use, and that proposals 
to do away with these evils meet with 
stubborn opposition, and sometimes give 
rise to bitter hostility against the proposers 
of such improvements? The answer to 
this is that the danger is in most cases not 
apparent to the great majority of people, 
and that sights and odors which to those 
unaccustomed to them are extremely of- 
fensive may be unnoticed or tolerated 
with complacency by those who are cou 
stantly in their presence. 

Cleanliness is a relative term; the ideas 
of a Polish Jew of the lower classes, of a 
New England housewife, and of a chem 
ist are very different with regard to this 
subject, and a glass which all these con 
sidered clean would be at once rejected as 
impure by the experimenter who wishes 
to know whether the fluid which he places 
in it is free from living germs. 

Moreover, cleanliness is not to be secured 
without some cost and labor, and sanitary 
improvements almost always involve some 
immediate which to the 
ignorant majority seem of much more im 
portance than the possible future benefits 
to be derived from them. 


inconveniences 


In attempting to teach the people that it 
is true economy to furnish this cost and 
labor we must recognize the fact that in 
many cases privy vaults and cess-pools 
cause no immediate and self-evident in 
jury to the health of those living in the 
midst of, or over, them: that water con 
taminated with the products of decom pos 
ing sewage is drunk with apparent impu 
nity by many persons; and that prior to the 
outbreak of an epidemic it is often difficult, 
if not impossible, to prove that the sick 
ness and death rate of a community are 
increased by the presence of filth, especial 
ly if this filth is not apparent on the sur 
face of the streets and yards, but is con 
cealed in the soil beneath. 

No one whose attention has not been 
specially directed to the subject, and who 


has had no practical experience in sanitary 
investigations, has any adequate idea of 
the many w 


ays in which air, water, and 
food are rendered impure and unfit for use 
by sewage and its produets. 

The soil of one of the largest cities in 
thiscountry is honeycombed by over 70,000 
vaults and cess-pools, and the general sat- 
uration of the soil with filth is such that no 
wells in the place are fit for use. 

Other large cities have sewers badly 
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planned 


clogged, so nearly level in some places as 


and worse constructed, leaky, 


to be little more than long cess-pools, with 
outlets so placed as to silt up docks and 
befoul the 
so that at times their contents mingle with 
the watersupply 


sides of piers and shipping, or 


buried monumentsof the 
ignorance of the men who planned them, 
of the rascality of those who constructed 
them, and of the blind folly of those who 

Yet 
these 
things are met by the objection that the 


are responsible for their continuance. 


those who urge improvement in 


death rate is only two or three per thou- 
sand in excess of what it ought to be, and 


that it is unwise to create alarm, because 


it will injure the commerce of the place. 


Physicians and sanitarians have con- 
cluded that stored filth, and air or water 
contaminated by sewage or its products, 
observations of the 
course of certain epidemic diseases, and 
from comparisons of the death rates of dif- 
ferent localities, or of the same locality at 
different times, where different methods 
of sewage disposal and water supply have 
been made use of. The teachings of epi- 
demic cholera and typhoid are sometimes 
terribly plain, so plain that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein, 
but, unfortunately,they are soon forgotten. 

The memory of the Plymouth outbreak 
is still fresh in the minds of the news- 
paper-reading public, but how many now 
remember the lessons of the North Boston, 
the Guildford, the Over Darwen, or the 
Caterham outbreaks, all of which were due 
to the same cause ? 

In like manner the literature of cholera 
contains abundant evidence as to the influ- 
ence of polluted soil and water on the 
spread of this disease, but the details of 
this evidence are almost totally unknown 
to the public. 

Great as is the influence of sewage pol- 
lution in the presence of the specific germs 
of cholera or typhoid, the sum of the in- 
jury to health and loss of life produced by 
noteworthy epidemics of these diseases is 
really insignificant as compared with the 
results of continued slow poisoning pro- 


are dangerous, from 


duced upon communities by the organisms 
and products of filth. 

To fully appreciate the loss of health 
and wealth which occurs in this way we 
must study the vital statistics of different 
localities for long periods, and we shall 
then find that in all towns in which a 
proper system of sewerage has been intro- 
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duced the death rate has been reduced. 
and especially that typhoid fever has been 
greatly diminished. 

For example, in Munich, from 1854 to 
1859, when leaky cess-pools were in use 
the mortality from fever was 24.2; from 
1860 to 1865, when the cess-pools were 
mented and made water-tight, it was 16.8 
from 1866 to 1873, when there was partia 
sewerage, it 13.3, and from 
1883, when sewerage was complete, it was 
8.7. 


was 1876 to 


In Hamburg, from 1838 to 1844, when 
there was no sewerage, 48.5 out of every 
1000 deaths were due to typhoid; from 1871 
to 1880, after the sewerage was completed, 
the proportion of deaths from typhoid fel! 
to 13.3. 

It must be borne in mind that the im 
provement to health from a system of sew 
erage does not follow immediately ; it re 
quires a year or two for the filth-sodden 
soil to be relieved of its burden by nature's 
little scavengers, but the result is none the 
less certain. 

The ideal system of disposal of the sew 
age of a city is one which removes it 
promptly and completely beyond the city 
limits, which makes full use of its fertiliz 
ing powers, which neither causes danger 
to health nor gives offense to the senses 
of sight or smell either within or without 
the city, which is to the least possible ex 
tent dependent upon the care and skill of 
the ordinary municipal laborer, and which 
does not involve too great cost either in 
its construction or its management. 

This ideal is by no means an impossible 
one, but it is so for many cities. The ma 
jority must make the best compromise 
they can, and must do this while hamper 
ed with unfavorable conditions of soil, of 
badly planned and constructed works, and 
of debt, the heritage from ignorant, care 
less, or corrupt governing bodies. 

No two cities present the same condi 
tions. Each requires special study and 
treatment. 

The first question to be decided in each 
case is, What shall be the ultimate disposal 
of the sewage? As stated above, it is de- 
sirable, if possible, to make use of its ferti- 
lizing powers. 

Among the most important sources of 
stored force in the world which are avail- 
able for the use of man are the com- 
pounds of nitrogen. They are essential 
to the growth and development of ani- 
mals and plants, are limited in quantity, 
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and at present it is uncertain whether 
there are any processes in either the or- 
gvanie or the inorganic world by which, 
when wholly decomposed, they are renew 
ed to any material extent, by which the 
free gaseous nitrogen of the atmosphere 
enters into such combinations as are ne 
cessary for the higher forms of life. Yet 
we are constantly wasting and throwing 
away these compounds, burning them in 
explosives, sending them to the rivers and 
the sea in the form of sewage, or allowing 
them to decompose in such a way as to 
derive no benefit from the force thus pro 
duced. 

We borrow and do not repay; our soil 
grows poorer, and the demand for ferti- 
lizers increases; from large areas of this 
country the most valuable constituents of 
the land have been, and are still being, 
extracted and sent to Europe to be ulti- 
mately run into the sea through the sew- 
ers of her great cities. 

It is true that what is lost in this way 
to one locality is in many cases gained by 
another: the sewage which goes into the 
rivers and the sea contributes directly or 
indirectly to the support of life of fish, ete., 
which are of use to man; but the loss to a 
civen state is none the less grievous, and 
none the less to be avoided, if possible, be- 
cause a distant land at some future time 
may derive some benefit from it. 

The advocates of the various storage sys- 
tems of disposal of excreta, including the 
dry-earth system, the Chinese and pail sys 
tems, and the privy odorless excavating 
system, urge this as an argument against 
the system of water carriage, saying that 
we should not send to distant islands for 
fertilizers and at the same time waste the 
same materials at home. The reply to 
this is that the conversion of sewage into 
a fertilizer is not profitable in this country 
at the present time, and it involves more 
or less of the evils of storage. 

The comment of the Sanitary Engi- 
neer upon the statement that Boston has 
just paid four or five million dollars for a 
tube through which to throw eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of fertilizing 
matters into the sea yearly is as follows: 

‘** Admitting the supposed value of the 
sewage—in the same sense that the value 
of some mines is estimated, viz., by multi- 
plying the cubic contents of a vein so 
many feet thick by the value of one cubic 
foot obtained by an assay yielding so many 
ounces of gold to the ton—admitting that 
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the $800,000 may all be there, the practical 
question before the Bostonians is, What 
will it get that value out of the 
believe that it would cost 


cost to 
We 


from one and 


sewage 
a half to two million dol- 
lars annually in and current ex- 
penditure to accomplish this result 


interest 


At present it is cheaper and easier to go 
West and 


store an exhausted one, and fertilizers ean 


get a new farm than it is to re 


be made from other materials much cheap- 


er than from sewage. This state of things 
will not continue indefinitely, and sewage 
but until the 
time comes when it pays to collect it, it will 


and 


will become more valuable; 


be disposed of in the easiest 
which will 
danger to health 

Where land suitable for sewage farming 
is available, it should be used for the pur- 
pose, if it does not materially increase the 


cheapest 


way prevent nuisance and 


cost; and even if it does increase the cost, 
if the alternative is the discharge of the 
sewage into fresh-water, unless the stream 
is very large 

This system of sewage irrigation has 
now been fainly tested at a number of 
places, and where the circumstances are 
favorable it gives very satisfactory re 
sults 

The less dilute the sewage, and the less 
its dilution varies, the greater its value, 
and 
which separate the sewage from the rain 
fall and soil water will hereafter have the 
advantage, and hence, other things being 
equal, it is desirable that the system of 
sewers of a cit 


hence those systems of sewerage 


‘ should be such that in the 
future the sewage can be utilized. 

For sewage farming, properly so called, 
a large amount of land is necessary, for if 
the fertilizing material be supplied in ex- 
cess of the needs of the crowing crops, this 
excess is not stored up so as to increase 
the richness of the soil, but is dissolved 
out and passes off with the effluent water. 
It is most profitable when applied to green 
crops, and it is probable that the method 
of what is called ensilage, or storage of 
green crops so as to allow only a limited 
and special form of fermentation to occur 
in the mass, will be specially important in 
this connection. the sew- 
age of a city by water carriage, a general 


To disp se of 


and sufficient supply of water is necessary, 
and conversely, when a town has obtain- 
ed a general system of water supply asys- 
tem of sewers should be provided for the 
removal of the water after it has been made 
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foul by use. In the Liernur system the 
least possible quantity of water is admitted 
to the pipes designed to convey excreta, 
and a general water supply IS not neces- 
sary; but this point is of no practical im- 
portance to us, since all our cities have 
uch a water supply. 

In a city which has a general water sup- 
ply, but no sewers, the greater part of the 
vater fouled by household use,or by waste 
products from manufactories, is allowed 
otf the 


reaches a natural 


to run surface in 
untii it 


No more water is allowed to pass into the 


over outters 


water-course, 
cess- pools than is necessary to work the 
water-closets, in order to diminish the fre- 
quency with which the pits must be emp- 
tied, and for the same reason those forms 
of closets are preferred which use the least 
water, which forms are,as a rule,the least 
lesirable. The results are very unsatisfac- 
tory, and especially so in the lower por- 
tions of the town, and it may be laid down 
as a rule that, in a city which has a gener- 
al water supply, a system of sewers should 
be provided for the removal of the fouled 
water whether the excreta,be removed in 
this way or not. 

But the addition of the excreta, with a 
sufficient amount of water to insure its 
carriage, does not require any material in- 
crease in the capacity or cost of the sewers, 
nor does it materially add to the offensive- 
ness of their contents,and hence, both for 
economical and for sanitary reasons, it is 
now generally admitted that all fouled 
water shall be removed by the sewers. 

In the preparation of plans for a system 
of sewerage for a city the following points 
ultimate dis- 
position of the sewage, position of the out- 
let, area to be sewered, proportion of rain- 


must be considered, viz., the 


fall to be admitted to the sewers, nature 
and amount of water supply, population to 
be provided for, topography of the place, 
drainage, whether there is a necessity for 
pumping-works, means of flushing and 
cleansing the sewers, and provisions for 
their ventilation. 

The methods of disposal to be consider- 
ed may be: first, the discharge of the sew- 
age directly into a stream, lake, harbor, or 
sea; second, to treat the sewage by some 
process designed to remove the greater 
part of the organic matter, allowing only 
a comparatively pure effluent to pass into 
the stream; third, to compel the sewage 
to flow over or through land prepared for 
the purpose, and thus to purify it. 
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The first system is the one usually adopt- 
ed for the sake of cheapness, but the results 
are often very unsatisfactory. 


If the sewage be discharged into a run 
ning stream, there is the risk of pollution 
of the water supply of the city itself, or 


of that of its neighbors lower down the 
stream, and of injury to the fish. 

It might be thought that at least the 
point from which the water supply of the 
city is taken would be located so far up 
the stream from the point or points at 
which that there 
vould be no risk of the contamination of 
the former by the latter, but this is not al 
ways the case, and engineers know that, 


sewage is discharged 


owing to the extension of a city above th 
point of in-take of its water supply, or to 
reflux currents at certain times, due to 
tides, or winds, or high water, there are 
several cities in this country which occa- 
sionally supply their inhabitants with wa 
ter contaminated with their own sewage, 
while those whose water supply is more 
or less polluted by the sewage of other lo 
calities are so numerous as to form the 
rule rather than the exception. 

As regards the destruction of fish by 
sewage, this is mainly due to chemical 
wastes rather than to excreta. Fresh ex 
creta, not in a state of putrefaction, may 
be discharged into a stream in compara 
tively large quantity without injury to its 
inhabitants; on the contrary,such excreta 
furnish food to myriads of organisms 
which in their turn become food for fish. 

Putrefying sewage is injurious to fish, 
as it is to all the higher forms of animal 
life. 

The effect of the discharge of sewage 
into water which is turbid from minute 
particles of clay is to form a precipitate 
with these particles,and thus to clarify the 
water. 

Sooner or later many of our cities will 
be compelled by their neighbors to provide 
some means of purification of their sewage 
before allowing it to flow into streams. 
Such purification is best effected by apply- 
ing the sewage to land either by ordinary 
irrigation or by intermittent downward 
filtration. Where land is not available 
for this purpose, purification may be effect 
ed by chemicals of various kinds, among 
the most important of which are lime, 
alumina, iron, etc. All of these processes 
involve the production of large amounts 
of precipitated matter or sludge, which 
must be dried and disposed of, and all of 
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them which are really efficacious in giv- 
ing an effluent which may be discharged 
into a stream without danger are expen- 
sive. 

One of the most important questions to 
be settled in connection with 
plans fora given locality is the method of 
disposal of storm water and of ground 
water which is to be adopted. 

One of the first urgent needs as a city 


sewerage 


crows is for channels to convey away the 
rain-fall in order to prevent the flooding 
of streets, cellers, ete. The open ditches 
or small natural water-courses at first used 
for this purpose are in the way of traffic, 
and are liable to become offensive, and the 
next step is to construct under-ground 
channels for the removal of the surface 
water and of soil drainage. 

These are not intended to convey sew- 
age, and in most cities, until within the last 
forty years, it was forbidden by law to dis- 
charge sewage into them. 

In St. Louis it was not permissible to 
drain a privy into a sewer prior to 1842; in 
London not until 1844, in Baltimore and 
in the greater part of Paris it is forbidden 
to this day. 

The prohibition was a wise one, for the 
older drain sewers are as a rule entirely 
unfit for conveying the waste of houses 
fitted up with the modern conveniences, 
and it is to attempts to use such channels 
for this purpose that many of the com- 
plaints made against sewers are due. 

In the older, closely built, and almost 
completely paved portions of a city, unless 
an unusually perfect system of street 
cleaning is carried out, the first washings 
of astreet by a storm, after a dry season, or 
after the melting of the layers of snow and 
filth which accumulate in the winter, are 
practically sewage, and will pollute a wa- 
ter-course or harbor quite as effectually as 
the discharge from a sewer, but fora very 
short time only. 

The improvement in health which the 
construction of sewers has been found to 
produce in cities has been in many cases, 
no doubt, due quite as much to the drain- 
age and removal of ground water thus 
produced as to the removal of filth, but it 
is in most cases not desirable to use sewers 
as drains, though all sewers, however im- 
pervious, produce some effect in this way, 
and would do so were they solid instead of 
hollow, since the ground water will find an 
easier route along their external surface 
than through the undisturbed and solid 
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earth. The objection to the use of sewers 
as subsoil drains is that if water can pass 
from without inward through their joints, 
sewage may in a dry season pass out and 
pollute the soil, leavingsolid mattersstrand 
ed within to obstruct the pipe. This ob 
jection may be to a certain extent, and 
under some circumstances entirely, over 
come by making the invert or lower part 
of the sewer water-tight, and leaving the 
upper part, orarch, pervious, soas to drain 
the surrounding soil, but this should only 
be done if the sewage is to be neither util 
ized nor pumped, since under either of 
these conditions it should be diluted as lit 
As a tter to 
keep the drainage channels entirely sepa 
rate from those intended for 


tle as possible. rule it is bi 


conveving 


sewage, although they should often follow 


} 


the same lines, and even, for the sake of 
economy, be laid in the same trenches. 

The importance, from a sanitary point 
of view, of thorough and deep drainage in 
cities is by no means sufficiently appre- 
ciated. In speaking of the ultimate dispos 
al of sewage, attention has been called to 
the fact that a porous soil, by virtue of the 
oxygen which it contains, and the micro 
organisms which develop in its interstices, 
has great power to decompose organic 
matter, and to starve out disease germs; 
and this power is as important for the soil 
beneath a city as it is for that of a sewage 
farm. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to consider the relative merits of this or 
that particular system of sewerage, or to 
discuss details of construction. It is easy 
to see that what may be desirable in old 
and closely built streets, with high build- 
to 
heavy traffic, may be neither desirable nor 


ings lining either side, and subject 


possible, on account of expense, in a town 
having 
large yards, and where the traffic on the 
streets is light. 

In the first case it may be the truest 
economy to construct a subway sufficient 
ly capacious to contain not only the chan 
nels for sewage and for street wash, but 
all the water, gas, and steam pipes which 
form such a labyrinth in such localities, 
in order to prevent the expense and delay 
which excavation in such a street for ex- 
tension or repairs always causes; while, in 
the second case, a comparatively simple 
and cheap system of earthen pipes for the 
conveyance of sewage only, combined with 
another still cheaper system for subsoil 


where the houses are scattered, 
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drainage, may be the only thing which the 
value of the adjacent property w ill justify. 
No one system is best for all places 
Although sewers are intended to carry 
foul water, they can, and should, be so con 
structed and connected as not to be offens 
ive, and a very important means of secur- 
ing this is to have the house drainage so 
irranged that all foul water shall be at 
onee delivered to the sewer. Fresh sew- 
age is not specially otfensive or dangerous, 
but it is not possible to keep any system 
of sewers free from bad odors if putrefy 
ing sewage is turned into them. 
The worst of all arrangements is that 
by which cess-pools are preserved and the 
overflow allowed to drain into the sewers; 
is done the sewers will al- 
ways be offensive. 


and where this 


Sewers cost money, but there is no bet- 
. mn 

rhe 
cost of a system of sewers for a city varies 
from five to fifteen dollars per head of 


ter investment for property owners. 


population, and the increase in value in 
real estate which they serve varies from 
ten to twenty five per cent. 

It seems to be a common idea that any 
one who can run levels and plot contour 
lines can plan a system of sewerage, that 
the average contractor can be trusted to 
carry out the plans properly, and that 
when the work is completed anybody is 
of it. 
Properly constructed sewers are 


fit to take care All this is a great 
mistake. 
among the most permanent works of the 
last for hundreds 


of vears, and be planned for the future as 


engineer; they should 
well as the present, and the employment 
of the best experts obtainable, both for the 
preparation of the plans and the careful 


SUMMER 


‘\ ID the flowers and the brakes, 
1 i In the sun, in the shower, 
One with insect and bird, 

Children for an hour; 

\ d their white tent 

On my wild blooming sward, 
Contented with summer 

And nature unbarred. 


born 
. “4 
ih pitehe 


1¢ when storm-wind 
Swept over the land, 

And the fog-bell was tolling 
Blind ships from the strand, 

L sought my green pasture 
And sail-sheltered birds; 

There was silence for laughter, 
And sadness for words 


One morning 


COMPANIONS 
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superintendence of the construction, is the 
only true economy. 

The supervision of the sewers after they 
are constructed should be also given to a 
skilled engineer, and it should inelude al] 
house connections. In a system of sew 
ers thus planned, constructed, and man 
aged there will be no collection of danger 
ous and offensive gases, and no risk of the 
causation and spread of disease throug) 
their agency. The greatest difficulty in 
the way of obtaining such a system in 
most of our large cities is the fact that 
they already have a number of under 
ground channels, forming a dilapidated 
patchwork, which they are pleased to eal] 
a system of sewers, and which they are 
unwilling to abandon. 

The wisest course in such a ease is often 
to begin entirely anew and carry out a 
proper plan. As such a plan is for the 
benefit of future generations, no less, and 
even more, than for the present one, it is 
eminently proper that a large part of the 


burden of the cost of its construction 


should be borne by the future population, 
and there are no objects of municipal ex 
penditure for which it is more proper to 
defray the cost by borrowing money than 


for a pure water supply and for sewerage. 

As regards water supply this is now gen- 
erally admitted; but the publie does not 
yet understand that sewers are equally 
important, that, in fact, the one necessi- 
tates the other; and the sooner this lesson 
is learned and acted upon, the better it will 
be for all concerned, but especially for 
four classes, viz., owners of city real es- 
tate, merchants, the industrious poor, and 
young children. 


Nor again with the season 
When soft waves return, 

God’s sweetness of sunshine, 
And lilies that burn, 

Do they pitch on my green-sward 
Their white-wingéd tent, 

Nor dance in cool sunshine 
When clover is bent. 


Then come, mighty storm-wind, 
Companion thou me, 
For in dark and in tempest 
My spirit is free! 
The summer may go, 
And the flowers they may die 
On thy wing to my dearest 
Ever nearer I fly. 
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MMNHE story of General Grant's life savors 

| more of romance than reality; it is 
more like a fable of ancient days than the 
history of an American citizen of the nine- 
teenth century. As light and shade pro- 
duce the most attractive effects in a pic- 
ture, so the contrasts in the career of the 
lamented General, the strange vicissitudes 
of his eventful life, surround him with an 
interest which attaches to few characters 
in history. 

His rise from the obscure lieutenant to 
the commander of the veteran armies of 
the great republic, his transition from a 
frontier post of the untrodden West to the 
Executive Mansion of the nation; his sit- 
ting at one time ina little store in Galena, 
not even known to the Congressman from 
district; at another time striding 
through the palaces of the Old World 
with the descendants of a line of kings 
rising and standing uncovered in his pre- 
sence; his humble birth in an Ohio town 
scarcely known to the geographer; his dis- 


his 


tressing illness and courageous death in 
the bosom of the nation he had savyed— 
these are the features of his marvellous 
career Which appeal to the imagination, 
excite men’s wonder, and fascinate the 
minds of all who make a study of his life. 

Many of the motives which actuated 
him and the real sources of strength em- 
ployed in the putting forth of his singular 
powers will never be fully understood, 
for added to a habit of communing much 
with himself was a modesty which always 
seemed to make him shrink from speaking 
of a matter so personal to him as an analy- 
sis of his own mental powers, and those 
who knew him best sometimes understood 
him the least. His most intimate asso- 
ciates often had to judge the man by the 
resuitsaccomplished, without comprehend- 
ing the causes which produced them. 
Even to the writer of this article, after hav- 
ing served with the General for nine years 
continuously, both in the field and at the 
Presidential Mansion, he will in some re- 
spects always remain an enigma. His 
memoirs, written on his death-bed, to be 
published only after his decease, furnish 
the first instance of his consent to un- 
bosom himself to the world. In his inter- 
course he did not study to be reticent 
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about himself; he seemed rather to be un- 
conscious of self. When visiting St. Louis 
with him while he was President, he made 
a characteristic remark showing how little 
his thoughts dwelt upon those events of 
his life which made such a deep impres 
sion upon others. 

Upon his arrival a horse and buggy 
were ordered, and a drive taken to his 
farm, about eight miles distant He 
stopped on the high ground overlooking 
the city, and stood for a time by the side 
of the little log house which he had built 
partly with his own hands in the days of 
his poverty and early struggles. Upon 
being asked whether the events of the past 
fifteen years of his life did not seem to 
him like a tale of the Arabian Nights, 
especially in coming from the White 
House to visit the little farm-house of early 
days, he simply replied, ‘* Well, I never 
thought about it in that light.” 

He was never a secretive man until the 
positions of responsibility in which he was 
placed compelled him to be chary of giv- 
ing expression to his opinions. He then 
learned the force of the philosopher's max 
im that the unspoken word is a sword in 
the scabbard, while the spoken word is a 
sword in the hands of one’s enemy. 

In the field there were constant visitors 
in camp ready to circulate any intima- 
tions of the commander's movements, at 
the risk of having such valuable informa- 
tion reach the enemy; in the White House, 
every encouraging expression to an appli- 
cant for favors was apt to be tortured into 
a promise, and the President naturally 
became guarded in his intercourse with 
general visitors. When questioned be- 
yond the bounds of propriety, his lips 
closed like a vise, and the obtruding par- 
ty was left to supply all the subsequent 
conversation. These circumstances pro 
claimed him a man who studied to be un- 
communicative, and gave him a reputa- 
tion for reserve which could not fairly be 
attributed to him. He called the 
‘*American Sphynx” and ‘‘ Ulysses the 


was 


Silent,” and he was popularly supposed 
to move about with sealed lips. 

When accompanying him through New 
England the summer after the close of the 
war, it was soon seen that the stories of 
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The trip 
first of those grand ovations with 


his reticence had preceded him. 


was always greeted by the peo 


le through whose communities he tray 


The train stopped for a few min 
Maine, and the 
as usual, took the opportunity of 


a small town in 
people, 
extending a greeting and delivering their 
words of wele« As the General stood in 


yme. 

the doorway of the rear car, a tall, gaunt- 
oman elbowed her way through 
» crowd till she got near the platform. 
Here she stopped, and put on a pair of 
spectacles with glasses in them that look 
ed as the lenses in large 
le lescope S, 

the General, 
she Spok ‘ 
a-runnin’ right n the 


looking 


th 
Lilt 


about 
aking a good look at 
gasping for breath as 
clean jump, nigh 
to gita look at the man 
that lets the women do all the talkin’.” 


on to tew mile, just 
small-talk,” intro 
for the sake of talking, and 
many a one will recollect the embarrass 
ment of a first encounter with him, result 
ing from this fact. But while, like Shake- 

“never wore his dag 
ger in his mouth,” yet in talking to a 
small circle of 


It is true he had no *‘ 


duced merely 


speare’s St iidier, he 


friends upon general sub- 
jects he was always a charming conversa- 
tionalist; and when he spoke of matters to 
which he had given special consideration, 
his conversation was so thoughtful, philo 
sophical, and original that he fascinated 
all who heard him. Public speaking al- 
ways had a terror for him, even in later 
years when he spoke well. These 
speech S were impromptu, for the best of 
reasons 


sO 


the fact that he could never mem- 
orize a sentence that had been written out 
for the purpose, From his early school- 
days he never possessed the faculty of 
learning a speech by heart, and the forcible 
words he spoke on public occasions were 
due entirely to his natural faculty of clear 
expres He wrote very much as he 
talked, but more readily and directly. 
While he sometimes halted in speech or 
hesitated for a word, he wrote swiftly and 
uninterruptedly. His thoughts flowed as 
from his pen; he was 
never at a loss for an expression, and sel- 
dom interlined a word or made a material 
correction. 

His style was clear and terse, with lit- 
tle of ornament. He used Anglo-Saxon 
words much more frequently than those 
derived from the Greek or Latin. He 
seldom indulged in metaphor, but when 
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freely as the ink 
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he did employ a figure of speech it was 
original and graphic, as when he spoke 
of the commander at Bermuda Hundred 
being ‘‘in a bottle strongly corked,’ or 
alluded to our armies at one time moving 
‘like horses in a balky team, no two ever 
pulling together.” His style inclined to 
the epigrammatic without his being con 
scious of it. There is scarcely a docu 
vritten by him from which brief 
sentences could 


ment 
not be selected fit to be 
set in mottoes or placed upon transparen 
As examples may be mentioned: 
‘I propose to move immediately upon 
your works;” ‘‘I shall take no backward 
step; the famous 


cies. 


‘T propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer:” 
‘*Let us have peace;” ‘‘The best means 
of securing the repeal of an obnoxious law 
is its vigorous enforcement.” 

About half past eight o’clock on th 
morning of the 11th of May, 1864, during 
a lull in the battle of Spottsylvania, Gen 
eral Grant was standing in front of his 
tent saying a few parting words to Hon. 
E. B. Washburne, M.C., who had accom 
panied head-quarters from the day opera 
tions began in the Wilderness, and was 
now about to return to Washington. 
There had been six days of hard fighting 
since the opening of the campaign, and 
Mr. Washburne asked General Grant to 
let him take with him some message of en 
couragement to the government at Wash- 
ington. The General hesitated, and said 
while he was making satisfactory prog 
ress, he did not want to say much about 
the results at present for fear he might 
hold out false hopes to the people; but 
Mr. Washburne impressed upon him the 
extent of the anxiety that was felt, and 
the eagerness in Washington to have a 
message written by the General’s own 
hand giving the actual situation. 

The General was smoking at the time. 
Keeping the cigar in his mouth, he stepped 
into his tent, and while the escort was 
waiting wrote a dispatch very rapidly, 
containing about two hundred words, and 
addressed to General Halleck, chief of 
Staff at Washington. In about the mid- 
dle of the note occurred the famous words, 
‘**T propose to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer.” 

This communication was handed to Mr. 
Washburne, and he started at once with it 
for Washington. The staff officers read 
the retained copy, but it attracted no par- 
ticular attention, and neither the General 
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himself norany one at head-quarters real 
ized the foree of the famous sentence un- 
til the New York papers reached camp a 
few days afterward with the words dis 
played in large head-lines. 

His powers of concentration of thought 
were often shown by the circumstances 
under which he wrote. Nothing that 
was going on around him on the field or 
in his quarters could interrupt him. With 
a tent full of officers talking and laugh 
ing at the top of their voices he would 
turn to his field table and write the most 
important communications. There would 
then be an immediate ‘‘ Hush” and ‘ Ex- 
cuse us” from the company, but he always 
insisted upon the conversation going on, 
and after a while his officers cot to under- 
stand his desires in this respect, and to re- 
alize that nothing short of a general at- 
tack alone the whole line could interrupt 
him or attract his attention from the sub- 
ject on which his mind was concentrated. 

General Grant has often been misun 
derstood and not unfrequently misrepre- 
sented in regard to his personal manners, 
the refinement of his tastes, and the de- 
gree of his mental acquirements. He 
has in some measure passed into history 
as aman whose chief characteristics were 
the bluntness of the soldier, the lack of 
personal accomplishments, and an indif- 
ference to the refinements which consti- 
tute the charm of cultivated minds. He 
has been looked upon in some quarters as 
a modern Othello, ‘‘rude in speech and 
little blessed with the set phrase of peace.” 
Such an estimate of his character does in- 
justice to him as well as to the nation 
which educated him and made him its 
representative in court as well as camp. 
The early impressions regarding him arose 
partly from the fact that the people first 


heard of him as coming out of a country 


store, then as striking sledge - hammer 
blows and conducting relentless pursuits 
of his foes through the swamps of the 
Southwest. He was pictured as ‘‘ beard- 
ed like the pard,” and striding about in the 
most approved swash-buckler style. The 
sarliest pictures purporting to be photo- 
graphs of him were circulated when he 
was at the distant front, never stopping 
long enough to be focussed. The prac- 
ticers of that art which is the chief solace 
of the vain, nothing daunted, photograph- 
ed a burly beef contractor at the rear, and 
spread the pictures broadcast as the deter- 
mined but rather robust features of the 


coming hero. It was some time before 
the real photographs which followed were 
believed to be genuine. 

When his great victories were heralded, 
his enemies tried to degrade him with the 
stigma of ‘‘ butcher.” Then came parti 
san attacks, inseparable from public life, 
and gross caricatures exhibiting him as 
slovenly in dress and stolid in feature 
These for a time had their effeet in giv 
ing many people a total miscone 


ption of 
the true personal character of the man. 
He was educated at an institution of learn 

ing which, whatever its faults, has never 
been charged with being lacking in its re 

quirements as to scholarship. In general 
standing he was graduated about the mid 

dle of a class composed of many gifted 
minds. In the exact sciences he stood 
particularly well. In the year in which 
the principal mathematics were taught 
he was tenth in a class of fifty-two mem- 
bers. In landscape painting in water 

colors, which oecupied in his day a place 
in the West Point course, he stood above 
the middle of the class, and throughout 
his life he always exhibited a taste for 
paintings and other works of art. 

He had no particular aptitude for lan- 
guages. While in Mexico, during our 
war with that country, he acquired some 
knowledge of Spanish, and when a cadet 
he learned French, but never had an op 
portunity of continuing the study or prac 
tice of that language, and in later years 
had lost all familiarity with it. 

When in Paris he was given a hand 
some entertainment by President MeMa 
hon. While walking on the boulevards 
by himself, a few days after, he met the 
President, who was also alone, and who 
joined the General in his walk. The Gen 
eral offered the President a cigar, and 
then began to chat with him in good old 
mother English. The President chimed 
in in French, and the conversation soon 
became quite animated. Crowds of prom- 
enaders stopped to gaze upon the two sol- 
dier Presidents, whose speech, no doubt, 
reminded them of voices from the Tower 
of Babel. But they were both men of 
common-sense, and evidently did not in 
tend to let the mere matter of a difference 
in languages interfere with their notions 
of civility. Barring whatever there was 
of inconvenience arising from the facet 
that neither understood a word the other 
said, they seemed to enjoy their inter- 
course amazingly. 
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General was fond of the drama, 
and was a diligent reader of current liter 
ature. He derived great enjoyment from 
the society of cultivated men, but made 
no pretensions himself to any knowledge 
He seemed to 
feel with Addison that ‘* pedantry in learn- 
ing is like hypocrisy in religion—a form 


whieh he did not possess. 


of knowledge without the power of it.” 
His with 
but 


acquaintance the classics was 


slight, and was acquired from the 
limited knowledge he gained in the pub- 
lic schools before entering West Point. 
The appreciation of music was to him a 
lost the musician's score 


sealed He 


sense ; was a 
used to say he knew 
only two tunes; one ‘* Yankee Doo- 
dle,” and the other wasn’t. In the days 
when he was received on all occasions to 


book. 


was 


the music of brass bands he would say 
with mock pride that he really believed 
he had added a third tune to his réper- 
toire—‘* Hail to the Chief!” 

When the head-quarters were pitched 
at City Point, at the time the armies sat 
down in front of Richmond and Peters- 
burg, a general officer who commanded 
the brigade stationed at that place wanted 
to do something that would afford the 
commanding General especial delight, so 
he sent the brigade band over to the head- 
quarters camp to play while the mess were 
dining. About the third evening the Gen- 
eral ‘‘T’ve noticed that that 
band always begins its ‘noise’ just about 
the time I am sitting down to dinner and 
want to talk.” A statf officer at once went 
to suppress it, and see whether it could be 
made to obey an order to ‘‘cease firing.” 
The broad- belted band- master was puff- 
ing with all the vigor of a quack-medicine 
advertisement. His eyes were glued to 
his music, and it was not so easy a task to 
attract hisattention. Like asperm-whale, 
he had come up to blow, and was not go- 
ing to be put down till he had finished; 
but finally he was made to understand 
that, like the hand-organ man, he was de- 
sired to move on. With a look of disin- 
heritance on his countenance he marched 
off his band to its camp, feeling that Mo- 
zart and Beethoven had lived in vain. 

In the company of ladies the General 
was studiously polite in manner, at times 
even courtly. When reclining upon a 
sofa to catch a little well-earned rest after 
the fatigues of the day, in the White House 
or in his own home, if a lady entered the 
room, even though she were an intimate 


remarked: 


friend or a near relative, he invariably 
arose and sat inadeferential attitude. This 
and other exhibitions of courtesy, which 
seemed in him instinctive, could not fail] 
to be noticed in his own home as instances 
of those little acts of personal politeness 
which often have greater weight in stamp- 
ing the true character of the gentleman 
than the more pretentious acts of civilit 
displayed in public. 


No one ever heard an irritable word or 
a disagreeable expression addressed to any 


member of his household, and a more af 
fectionate family, from the oldest to the 
youngest, never dwelt under one roof. 

General Grant was essentially a man of 
peace. No one rejoiced more when hos 
tilitiescame toanend. A Quaker in Phil 
adelphia once met Mr. Borie, afterward 
Secretary of the Navy, and said: 

‘** Friend Adoiph, Lam going to vote for 
thy friend Ulysses Grant for President.” 

‘*T’m glad to hear you say that,” said 
Mr. Borie; ‘‘ but how happens it that a 
Quaker is going to vote for a soldier ?” 

‘*Oh,” said the Quaker, ‘‘ that is exact 
ly why I vote for him. I believe war to 
be such a curse that no sensible man can 
witness its evils without becoming a con 
firmed man of peace, and I feel that Grant, 
with his experience, will never let us get 
into a war while he is President.” 

This reasoning was logical. General 
Grant persistently urged the ratification 
of the constitutional amendments and 
many other measures upon the ground 
that they would settle disturbing ques 
tions, and make peace more permanent be 
tween the two sections of the country. 

When the Virginius affair came up, 
during his administration, there was every 
prospect of war with Spain, and only the 
practice of forbearance and a disposition 
to avoid a conflict succeeded in holding 
the country to a course which finally 
brought satisfactory explanation and full 
reparation. When many leading men 
were urging warlike measures against Eng 
land for the part she had played during 
the rebellion, President Grant was the 
great advocateof pacific measures, and his 
efforts after a time led to the assembling 
of the Joint High Commission, and then to 
peaceable arbitration at Geneva. While 
travelling in Europe the General almost 
invariably declined invitations to attend 
reviews of troops, saying he had seen 
enough of military manceuvres, and en- 
joyed much more witnessing scenes of 
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peace and evidences of a country’s material 
prosperity. The closing line of his letter 
of acceptance when first nominated for 
the Presidency was not a phrase written at 
random, but an utterance of the true senti- 
ment of his heart: ‘* Let us have peace.” 

The statement that he was reckless of 
human life hurt his feelings more than 
any charge made against him, perhaps be- 
cause it was the most unjust, and so at va- 
riance with his nature. His heart was in- 
tensely sensitive to every form of human 
suffering. This trait was often the subject 
of remark by those who were with him un 
der the varied circumstances of his life, 
and it is acurious fact that his sensibilities 
in this respect never became blunted aur- 
ing all the memorable scenes of carnage 
through which he passed. At the outset 
of his career, in his earliest battles, he 
never failed to give minute instruction 
beforehand regarding the care of the 
wounded. At Shiloh, after the fatigues 
of the day, he sought shelter in a hut to 
catch a few hours of much-needed sleep. 
The surgeons had taken possession of the 
place, and soon began their horrid work 
of amputating the limbs of the wounded. 
The General found the sight so painful 
that he said it was ‘‘more unendurable 
than the fire of the enemy.” He soon 
left this only place of shelter, preferring 
to brave the storm which was raging out- 
side, and passed the rest of the night sit- 
ting under a tree with torrents of rain 
pouring down upon him, 

But his sensitiveness never interfered 
with the stern duties of the soldier. He 
knew better than to attempt to hew rocks 
“with a finely tempered razor, he realized 
that paper bullets were not to be fired in 
war, and he felt that more men died from 
disease in sickly camps than from shot 
and shell in battle. He knew that great 
sacrifices were demanded to conquer a 
lasting peace, and saw that hard blows 
would stop the war the soonest and save 
life in the end. 

The General was always ready to rough 
it in the field like the commonest soldier 
in the ranks. He generally wore a light 
blue cavalry overcoat such as is issued to 
private soldiers. He would ride hard all 
day, and often lie down to sleep at night 
on the ground, in the most uncomfortable 
places, without any covering. In such 
cases some one would watch him till he 
got to sleep, and then spread a cloak or 
blanket over him. 


The General ate less than any man in 
the army. Sometimes the amount of food 
taken did not seem enough to keep a bird 
alive. His mess, consisting of himself 
and staff, was frugal enough in its fare to 
suit the tastes of an anchorite. <A bottle 
of wine was scarcely ever seen on the ta- 
ble, and cold water was the habitual bev- 
erage. He usually spent but a few min- 
utes at meals, and often took little more 
than a cup of cotfee, some hard bread, and 
a sliced cucumber, or a little fruit, when 
any could be found. 

His smoking has become historical. 
This habit in the field has not been exag 


gerated. During the second day of the 
battle of the Wilderness he smoked twenty- 


four strong cigars, The number of cigars 
generally bore some relation to the mag- 
nitude of the oceasion, and when his 
pockets were loaded up with an extra sup- 
ply in starting out in the morning, it usu- 
ally meant that the enemy was going to 
have as much work on hand that day as 
he could conveniently attend to. 

The General was a natural bushwhack- 
er, in the sense of having an intuitive 
knowledge of country. He was seldom 
known to make a mistake in taking a 
road, and when he did he had an aversion 
to turning back which amounted almost 
to a superstition. To reach the road he 
had missed he would undertake all sorts 
of cross-cuts, ford streams, and jump any 
number of fences, rather than retrace his 
steps to the fork at which he had made 
the wrong turn. If he had been in the 
place of the famous apprentice boy who 
wandered away from London, he never 
would have been thrice Lord Mayor of 
that city, for with him Bow-bells would 
have appealed to deaf ears when they 
chimed out, ‘‘ Turn again, Whittington.” 
The enemy when it encountered him nev- 
er failed to feel the effect of this inborn 
prejudice against going back. 

Being a capital rider, he sat his horse 
with such ease that he seemed to come 
into camp at night as fresh as when he 
started out in the morning. His health 
was nearly perfect, and his spirits were 
never depressed by bodily or mental fa- 
tigue. He could drop to sleep at will, and 
always tried to get eight hours’ repose out 
of the twenty-four. Of course this was 
often made up of snatches of sleep of a few 
hours in length when in active service. 

The night of the 6th of May, 1864, the 
second day of the Wilderness, was a crit- 
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ion. A desperate attack was 
mn the right, ey mour was captured, 
ler, Sedgwick’'s corps was forced 
right was partly turned, and a 
which time 
The 


enforcements to the 


] ] 
on arose for a iittle 


d destined to run into a panic. 
hurried re 
+ f } 


pon Oot Ganger, and made every disposi 


tion for the protection of the right. As 


{ 


soon as the attack had spent its fury he 
cave orders for the next day’s movements, 


threw himself on his camp bed, and in two 


nutes fe 


ll into a sleep that was not bro- 


morning. 


ken till the firing began in the 


When on his death-bed, tortured by in- 


omnia, he remarked to the writer, ‘‘ Ah! 


| have now lost the power to sleep.” 


Upon being reminded of the night im the 
Wilderness, he dw 
and said. ** It 


} 


always slept 


elt upon it for a time, 


that I, who 


seems strange 


field, should 


how pass W hole nights without closing my 


so well on the 


, . , ] 
eyes 1n the quiet Of My Own house. 


Courage assumes so forms, and 
under different 
at one needs to particularize in 
One 


person may be fearless on land and a cow- 


many 


varies so much circum- 


stances, th 


referring to this quality in man. 


ard on the water; the most intrepid sail- 
or at sea may be afraid on shore to go up- 
stairs alone in the dark. General Grant 
as possessed of a rare and conspicuous 
under all 
stances, appe ared never to vary. 


whieh, seen circum- 
It was 


not a courage inspired by excitement; it 


courage, 


was a steady and patient courage in all the 
i was displayed. It 
better deseribed as an uncon- 
He never seemed 


scenes in which it 
micht be 
sciousness of danger. 
to be aware that there was danger to him 
or to any one about him 
Fred, 


armies in front of Petersburg, while fol- 


When his son 
then a mere youngster, visited the 
with the staff he several 
His father 
vas the most affectionate of parents, and 


lowing along 
times got under a heavy fire. 
one whose grief would have known no 
bounds if anything had happened to his 
son, but the very consciousness of danger 
seemed wanting in him, and he did not 
once rebuke the boy, who had inherited 
the spirit of the father, for enjoying his 
first sniffofgunpowder. TheGeneral once 
spoke laughingly of the first time he got 
under fire, and insisted that his heart came 
up into his mouth; but it is evident that 
t did not stay there long. During one 
of the fights south of Petersburg, the tel- 
egraph line had been cut down, and the 


twisted wires were lying about in confu 
sion upon the ground. Ata critical part 
of the fight the General's horse got his 
foot through a loop of the wire, and 

his efforts to free himself the coil beeam 
twisted still tighter. 
livering a heavy fire and advancing rap 


The enemy was de- 
idly, and every body’s face except the 
General's began to wear an anxious look 
He sat coolly in his saddle giving dire 
tions to the orderly who had dismounted 
and was struggling nervously to uncoil 
the wire, and kept cautioning him in th 
most deliberate and unruffled manner not 
to hurt the horse’s leg. In a few minutes 
the horse was released without injury, but 
none too quickly, as the enemy was soon 
after in possession of that part of the field 
One of the greatest disappointments ever 
experienced by General Grant in his mi 
tary operations was the failure of the fa 
The 


mine was not commenced by his orders. 


mous mine in front of Petersburg. 


It was rather the voluntary work of the 
Forty - eighth 
composed of men from the mining dis- 
tricts of that State. 
fied line opposite was on a hill, and with 
a miner's instinct for burrowing into the 
earth, the men began running a gallei 
into the hill, in the belief that it could be 
made useful in blowing up the earth 
works that confronted them. It had pro 
gressed for some time before it was report 
ed to the General. He let the work con- 
tinue, and finally decided to make its ex 
plosion the occasion for a movement to 
penetrate the enemy’s lines at that point 
Then began a display of strategy for the 
purpose of decoying the enemy to the 
north side of the James River and weak- 
ening his line on the south, which in in- 
genuity and perfection of detail equals 
the devices that made the reputation of 
Hannibal. The General and staff moved 
from the head-quarters camp the even- 
ing before the attack, and bivouacked in 
rear of the troops who were to make the 
assault. The mine was to have been ex- 
ploded just before the dawn on the 30th 
of July, 1864. At the appointed hour 
the General and his staff were up, and 
listening eagerly to catch the first sound 
of the explosion. The watched-for hour 
passed, daylight began to break, but no 
sound from the mine. The gray of 
the morning had disappeared, and the 
light of the sun was breaking upon the 
scene, when a message came that the fuse 


Pennsylvania Regiment, 


The enemy’s forti 
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had failed, it was supposed from an im 
perfection in the connection at the point 
where it had been spliced. Every mo- 
ment now became an hour of anxious sus- 
pense. Lieutenant Doughty and Sergeant 
Rees, of the miners’ regiment, w ith a fear- 
lessness which challenged the admiration 
of the whole command, entered the long 
callery, reached the splice in the fuse, per- 
fected the connection, and the fatal train 
now did its work. But over an hour had 
elapsed, and that was the hour which lay 
between suecess and failure. For an in- 
stant there was a low, rumbling noise, 
then a sudden flash, followed by a sound 
that shook the ground like an earthquake. 
Then the earth rose in the shape of an in- 
verted cone, carrying up with it infantry 
and artillery, guns, carriages, and ammu- 
nition. Our troops were now pushed for- 
ward to pass through the breach that had 
heen made in the works, but there had 
been a failure to obey the orders to clear 
away the abatis and other obstructions in 
our own front. The movement was slow 
and irregular, and the enemy lost no time 
in throwing up a second line of defense 
and rushing his troops back to the threat- 
ened position. 

It was the old story. ‘‘Some one had 
blundered.” The General rode forward 
to get a better view of the situation. He 
saw at a glance the mistakes that were be- 
ing made, and determined to go to the 
front and give directions in person. 
Jumping from his horse and throwing 
the reins to an orderly, he motioned to 
the writer to accompany him, and with 
but a single officer started off on foot for 
the point of assault. 

It was one of the hottest days of sum 
mer. As the General edged his way 
through the assaulting columns while 
they poured out of the rifle-pits and coy- 
ered ways and crawled over the abatis, 
the heat was suffocating. He wore a 
single-breasted blue blouse with no con- 
spicuous insignia of rank. For a time 
none of the men seemed to recognize him, 
and they were no respecters of persons as 
they crowded to the front. They little 
thought that the plainly dressed man who 
was elbowing his way past them so vigor- 
ously was the chief who had led them from 
the Wilderness to Petersburg. 

Seeing that the crater left by the mine 
was becoming a slaughter pen, and that the 
lives of the troops must no longer be wasted 
in an attempt that would only prove fruit- 


less in the end, his sole anxiety now was to 
communicate with the officers who were in 
immediate command of the movement,and 
direct them to withdraw their men. He 


saw the officers standing on the parapet 


of a field-work, about six or eight hun- 
dred yards to the left. To reach them by 
passing inside of our rifle-pits would be a 
slow process, as the place was crowded with 
troops ; so he decided to keep in front of 
the line of earth-works and take the 
chances. The shots were flying thick and 
fast, and what with the fire of the enemy 
and the heat of a July sun, there was a 
warmth about the undertaking that ought 
to have satisfied the cravings of the most 
advanced cremationist. The very recol- 
lection of it, twenty years after, starts the 
perspiration. Searcely a word was spoken 
in crossing this distance. Sometimes the 
gait was a fast walk, sometimes a dog-trot. 
The officers were not a little astonished to 
see the General-in-chief approaching on 
foot from this direction, and no time was 
now lost in sending orders for the with- 
drawal of the troops. 

The General gave way to no outbursts 
of feeling and no useless expressions of 
regret, but those who were responsible 
for the failure were made to feel the full 
weight of his displeasure. 

The day the outer line around Peters- 
burg was carried and the troops were 
moving upon the inner line, the General 
took up his position near a house which 
stood on a knoll overlooking the field of 
operations. The spot was under fire, and 
as soon as the group of officers who com- 
posed the staff were seen, one of the ene- 
my’s batteries began paying its respects to 
the party in a manner which left no one 
under the apprehension that he was going 
to be slighted. The General had dis- 
mounted and seated himself at the foot 
of a tree, and was soon busied in reading 
dispatches brought to him, and writing 
orders to the officers conducting the ad- 
vance. 

The fire had become pretty hot, and sev- 
eral officers, apprehensive for his safety, 
suggested to him the propriety of moving 
to another position less conspicuous. He 
kept on writing, without the slightest in- 
terruption from the shots falling around 
him, and apparently not noticing what a 
target the place was becoming, or pay- 
ing any heed to the suggestions offered. 
When he had finished the dispatches he 
got up, took a view of the situation, slow- 
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ly mounted his horse, and, as he started 
toward another part of the field, said, with 
izzical look 
Well. 


on us 


,qu 


at the group around him, 
they do seem to have the range 

The unbounded generosity at all times 
displayed by General Grant toward friends 
and 


foes Ww 


ill be remembered as long as 


1 
the 


world continues to honor manly qual 
ities. His unselfishness in relation to his 
subordinates was one of the chief secrets 
the 
he 


them for their work was one of the great 


of their 


mediate 


attachment to him, and 
and 


im- 


unstinted praise rave 


incentives which aroused them to the ef- 
forts they put forth. 
in the West, in w he 
“What I my 
thanks to you and McPherson as the men 
to whom above all others I feel indebted 
for whatever I have had of success. 


After the successes 
riting to Sherman 
said 


want is to express 


How 
far your advice and assistance have been 
of help to me you know. How far your 
execution of whatever has been given to 
you to do entitles you to the reward I am 
receiving you can not know as well as I. 
I feel all the gratitude this letter would 
express, giving it the most flattering con- 
struction.” 

Sherman wrote a no less manly letter in 
reply. After insisting that General Grant 
assigned to his subordinates too large a 
share of merit, he went on to say; ‘I be- 
lieve you to be as brave, patriotic, and just 
as the great 
| 


ifSh, 


prototype Washington; as 


unst kind-hearted, and honest as a 
man should be; but the chief character- 
istic is the simple faith in success you 
have always manifested, which I 
liken to nothing else than the 


Christian has in the Saviour. 


can 
faith a 
...1 knew 
wherever I was that you thought of me, 
and if I got in a tight place you would 
help me out if alive.” 

After march to 
the sea there was a rumor that Congress 
was to create a Lieutenant-Generalcey for 
him, and give him the same grade as that 
of Grant. By this he would have become 
eligible to the command of the army. He 
wrote at once to hiscommander saying he 
had no part in the movement, and should 
certainly decline such a commission if of- 
fered to him. 


Sherman’s successful 


General Grant wrote him in reply: 
‘* No one would be more pleased at your 
advancement than I; and, if you should 
be placed in my position, and I put subor- 
dinate, it would not change our relations 


in the least. I would make the same ex 
ertions to support you that you have eye) 
done to support me, and I would do all in 
my power to make our cause win.” 

W hen Joe Johnston’s army surrenderé 
to Sherman and was given terms whic] 
the government recalled, Stanton d 
nounced Sherman’s conduct unsparing] 
and Grant was ordered by the President 
to go at once to Sherman’s head-quarters 
and conduct further operations there in 
person. 

The General-in-chief went to Raleigh 
and remained there in the background in 
stead of going out to the front, so as not to 
appear to share the credit of receiving 
He left that 
honor solely to Sherman, and stood man 
fully by him when his motives were ques 


Johnston’s final surrender. 


tioned and his patriotism unjustly assailed 

General Grant never tired of extolling 
the virtues of Sheridan and other com 
manders who had shown great qualities 
in the field. He said Sheridan’s coura 
geous words and brilliant deeds encou 
raged his commanders as much as they 
inspired his subordinates. He often com 
pared Sheridan’s traits to similar ones in 
the character of Hannibal, of Frederick 
the Great, and of Napoleon himself. He 
was always taking up the cudgels in de 
fense of his generals. He spoke one day 
with great warmth in reply to a person 
who alluded to Sheridan as merely a hard 
hitter in battle. He said: ‘* While Sheri 
dan has a magnetic influence possessed by 
few over men in an engagement, and is 
seen to best advantage in battle, he does 
as much beforehand to contribute to vic 
tory as any living commander. His plans 
are always well matured, and in every 
movement he strikes with a definite pur 
pose in view. No man is better fitted to 
command all the armies in the field.” 

At Appomattox Grant treated Lee with 
every possible respect. His sword was not 
demanded, the firing of salutes and other 


demonstrations of rejoicing were sup 
pressed, and the vanquished were paroled 
and allowed to take their horses with them 
to their homes. 


The conqueror never for 
a moment forgot that the conquered were 
his own countrymen. 

Two months after the close of the war, 
when Lee applied by letter for the privi 
leges extended to those included in the 
President’s amnesty proclamation, Gen- 
eral Grant put an indorsement on the 
communication, which began as follows: 
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‘‘ Respectfully forwarded through the See 
retary of War to the President, with the 
earnest recommendation that the applica- 
tion of General Robert E. Lee for amnesty 
and pardon may be granted him.” 

3ut instead of pardoning rebels, Andrew 
Johnson was engaged in his boasted work 
of ‘‘making treason odious,” and he was 
determined to have Lee and others in 
dicted and punished for the crime of high 
treason. General Lee appealed by letter 
to General Grant for protection, and he 
knew he would uot appeal in vain. Gen 
eral Grant put a long and emphatic in 
dorsement upon this letter of appeal, in 
which the 
‘‘In my opinion the officers and men 
paroled at Appomattox Court-House and 
since, upon the same terms given to Lee, 
can not be tried for treason so long as 
they observe the terms of their parole. ... 
The action of Judge Underwood in Nor- 
folk has already had an injurious effect, 
and I would ask that he be ordered to 
quash all indictments found against pa 
roled prisoners of war, and to desist from 
further prosecution of them.” 

The touching messages of sympathy 
which poured in from the people of the 
South in the closing hours of the Gener- 
al’s life—messages which ‘‘ made anguish 
smile and smoothed the bed of death’’- 
testified how well the people of that see- 
tion remembered the justice and generos 
ity of the great heart whose throbbings 
were then so soon to cease. 

General Grant had a keen sense of hu- 
mor, which often cropped out from the 
His heart 
was not especially attuned to mirth; its 
chords were often set to strains of sadness; 
but there was not a really humorous or 
grotesque occurrence which failed to af 
ford him amusement. 

There was a grim joke in the dispatch 
he sent to the War Department after hay- 
ing failed in repeated efforts to have a 
general officer relieved from a separate 
command. It read, ‘I beg that you will 
relieve General , at least until all dan 
ger is over.” During a campaign he 
would often refer to the period since the 
movement began as the time ‘‘since this 
army started out gunning.” 

The night of October 19, 1864, the staff 
were sitting in front of the General's tent 
at City Point, anxiously awaiting news 
from Cedar Creek, where a fight had been 
reported in progress. The telegraph opera- 


following language occurs: 


most serious surroundings. 
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tor came up hurriedly with 
patch from Sheridan. The General took 
it and read it over carefully. Every eye 
was fixed upon him to try and read some- 
thing in his but as usual his 
calm and impassive face failed to give the 


ie ; 
« long dis 


features, 


slightest indication as to whether the news 
was good or bad. He soon turned back 
to the beginning of the dispatch and be- 
gan to read it aloud. With a discoura 
ging shake of the head, he went on reading 
how Wright had been attacked, eighteen 
guns had been lost, our troops had been 
thrown 
SIX 


back 
Here the General stopped, 
looked around at the dejected listeners, 
and said, solemnly, “*That’s pretty bad, 
isn’t it ?” 


into confusion and driven 
miles. 


A melancholy chorus replied, ‘‘ It’s too 
bad—too bad.” 

‘*Now wait till I read you the rest of 
it,” said the General, with a twinkle in 
his eye. Then he went on to read how 
Sheridan had ridden twenty miles at 
break-neck speed to reach the front, had 
recaptured the guns, snatched victory 
from defeat, and left the enemy a wreck. 

The listeners had by this time rallied 
from their dejection, and were wild with 
delight. The General seemed to enjoy 
the bomb-shell he had thrown amongst the 
staff almost as much as the news of Sheri- 
dan’s signal victory. 

If there which deseribes 
better than any other the predominating 
characteristic of General Grant’s nature, 
that word is loyalty. He was loyal to 
whatever work or cause he 


is one word 


was engaged 
in; loyal to his friends, loyal to his fam- 
ily, and loyal to his country. 

This trait naturally produced a recipro- 
cal effect in those who were brought into 
relations with him, and was one of the 
chief reasons why men became so loyally 
attached to him. Thoughits dominating 
power led him in some instances to stand 
heroically by friends who were unworthy 
of his friendship, and to continue to trust 
those who were betraying the faith he re- 
posed in them, yet the strength which 
made him proof against the influence of 
unfounded aspersions of others and raised 
a barrier between worthy men and their 
detractors, stamped him as one who had 
the courage to be just, and who let gener- 
ous sentiments have a voice in an age in 
which the heart plays so small a part in 
public life. 

Many a public man has had troops of 
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adherents who clung to him only for the 
his command, or has had 
admirers who followed him because they 
power had be 
blind partisans in a cause he rep 


patronage at 


were dazzled by his or 
come 


other man than 
so many personal friends 


resented Perhaps no 
Grant ever had 
who loved him for his own sake, whose 
affection 


and whose 


strenethened with time, 
attachment never varied in its 


only 


devotion, whether he was General or Pre 


sident or priv 


ite citizen. 


General Grant created for great 
the magnitude of 
that ealled forth the powers by 


which he mastered it. 


Was 
emergencies. It 


the task 


was 


In ordinary mat- 
ters he was an ordinary man; in moment- 
ous affairs he became a giant 

When performing the routine duties of 
a frontier camp there was no act to make 
him conspicuous above his fellow officers, 
but when he wielded corps and armies the 
g flashed 
forth, and his master-strokes of genius 
placed him at in the front rank of 
the world’s great captains. 

When he hauled wood from his little 
farm and sold it in St. Louis, with all his 
not 
gzeous bargains or make as rood a living 


the 


great quaiities of the commander 


onee 


industry he did drive as advanta 


most of farmers about him: bu 


as 


t 
when he came to cope with the trained 


diplomatists of Europe in conducting the 
intricate ne resulted in 
forcing a settlement of the 
Alabama he put forth abilities 
which showed from the start that the mat 
ter was in the When 
conducting the his store in 


rotiations which 


satisfac 


tory 


} 
ciarms, 


hands of a master. 
business of 


Galena his financiering was hardly equal 


to that of the average country merchant, 
but when a message was to be sent to Con- 
gress that would puncture the fallacies of 
the inflationists and throttle by a veto the 
attempts of men to eripple the 
finances of the nation, a State paper was 
produced which commanded the admira- 
tion of every believer in a sound curren- 
He could collect for the nation fifteen 
millions from Great Britain; he could not 
protect his own personal savings from the 


unwise 


cy. 


miscreants who lately robbed him in New 
York. 
His 


stamp of originality and ingenuity. 


methods in warfare all bore the 
His 
success depended upon his powers of in- 
vention rather than adaptation. The fact 
that he has been compared at times to 
nearly all the great commanders of histo- 
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ry is the best proof that he was like none 
of them. He saw that the art of war as 
practiced in Europe, with its open coun 
try, macadamized highways, and densely 
populated states, would not answer for 
America, with its dense forests, impenetra 
ble swamps, difficult rivers, mud roads, 
and sparse population. He found thi 
necessity of devising an American system 
of warfare applicable to the conditions sur 
rounding him, and while it had been part 
of his education to study the instructive 
lessons derived from the great European 
campaigns, yet he never wasted time in 
trying to fit a European square peg into 
an American round hole. 

The importance of celerity in action 
was always uppermost in his mind. There 
was a spur in the heel of every order li 
sent. No one could ‘‘ feed a fight” more 
rapidly, that is, rush fresh troops prompt 
ly to the spot where they were needed. 
Every point gained was tenaciously held, 
and the enemy never recaptured an im- 
portant position which had once been 
wrested from him. 

The combinations and movements of the 
several great armies of the Union during 
the last year of the war were on ascale ney 
er before or since attempted. Over half a 
million of men were in the field in com 
mands separated by more than a thou 
sand miles, and all moving under the 
guiding hand of their chief: Meade ma- 
noeeuvring around Petersburg, Ord hang- 
ing on to Richmond, Sheridan galloping 
through the Valley of Virginia, Sherman 
cutting the Confederacy in two, Canby 
seizing the strongholds on the Gulf, Thom 
as crushing Hood in Tennessee, armies 
defending the Mississippi and resisting 
raids in Missouri. When communication 
was open, daily reports came in to the 
chief, who sat in his little hut quietly 
smoking his cigar, studying the maps, and 
sending out instructions to all points of 
the compass. His self-reliance in the 
field was perhaps his most characteristic 
trait. He never convened formal coun- 
cils of war, though he always consulted 
and advised with his officers, whose opin- 
ions never failed to have with him the 
weight to which they were entitled. He 
manifested no pride of opinion, but in a 
campaign he felt that the person who had 
to shoulder the responsibility ought to de- 
cide the movement. One of his objec- 
tions to a council of war was that there 
would naturally be some officers who 
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would oppose his plans, and in urging 
their objections and finding arguments 
with which to fortify the position they 
had taken, they would reach a frame of 
mind which, in case they were overruled, 
might make them lukewarm in executing 
the movement. 

General Sherman once made a very fair 
criticism when he said, in his graphie way, 
and with his crisp style of expression : 
‘‘Grant always seemed pretty certain to 
win when he went into a fight with any- 
thing like equal numbers. I believe one 
great reason why he was so much more 
successful than others was that while they 
were thinking so much about what the 
enemy was going to do, Grant was think- 
ing all the time about what he was going 
to do himself.” 

It is not a little singular that the Gen- 
eral’s character should have borne so high 
a tone throughout his life, when it is re- 
membered how he had to encounter the 
rough-and-tumble of frontier camps and 
pass through so many vicissitudes of life 
calculated to blunt the morals and weak 
en the finer sensibilities. Im the sixty- 
three years of his career an oath never 
passed his lips, and an obscene word was 
never uttered by him. His nearest ap- 
proach to an imprecation was a ‘‘Con- 
found it!” Once when recalling this fact 
and remarking upon it to him, he said: 
‘‘T never learned to swear. When a boy 
I seemed to have an aversion to it, and 
when a man I saw the folly of it. Ihave 
always noticed, too, that swearing helps 
to arouse men’s ire, and when people get 
into a passion, their adversaries who keep 
cool always get the better of them.” His 
example in this respect was once quoted 
by a member of the Christian Commission 
to a teamster in the Army of the Potomac, 
in the hope of lessening the volume of 
oaths with which he was italicizing his 
language, and upon which he seemed to 
be placing his main reliance in moving 
his mule team out of a mud hole. His 
only reply was, ‘‘Then thar’s one thing 
certain—the old man never druy mules.” 

The absolute truthfulness of his nature 
was manifested in the most unimportant 
as well as the most important statements. 
In relating even the most trivial incident, 
if he found he had made a mistake in a 
name or a place, he would go back and 
correct it with the utmost particularity, as 
if he had been testifying to it under oath. 
This habit was frequently commented upon 


by those about him, who were often amused 
by the painstaking manner in which he in- 
sisted upon stating little occurrences with 
all the accuracy of a translator of the new 
version of the Scriptures 

The General was brought up a Method- 
ist, and was always a regular attendant at 
worship. He was a freq lent visitor at 
church conferences, and had m wy warm 


personal friends amongst the bishops and 


, 
] 


clergy of that denomination, but was en 
tirely non-sectarian in his feelings. He 
was imbued with a deep reverence for all 
subjects of a religious nature, and nothing 
was more, offensive to him than attempts 
to make light of serious matters, or show 
a disrespect for sacred things. It was his 
custom to observe the Sabbath day upon 
all oceasions, and he manifested his regard 
for it down to the last hours of his life. 
One Saturday night during the last stages 
of the fatal disease which sapped his life, 
one of the severe paroxysms of coughing 
came on accompanied by sensations of 
choking. He begged his eldest son to 
keep him awake, feeling that if he yielded 
to slee p he would die of sutfoeation. A 
evame of eribbage was proposed. When 
about to begin to play he asked the time, 
and was told that it was five minutes past 
twelve. Pushing the cribbage-board aside, 
he said, ‘‘We must not play; it is now 
Sunday.” With nothing to divert his mind, 
he dropped into a doze every few minutes; 
then started upright to gasp for breath 
and struggle with the distressing cough: 
and thus throughout that terrible night 
the painful struggle for life continued. 
Death had no more terrors for him on his 
bed of suffering than on the field of battle 
where he had so often faced it. In one 
of the last interviews the writer had with 
him he said: ‘‘It is not death I fear.” 
And then setting his lips firmly in the old- 
time fashion, as when he gave orders in 
the field, he added: ‘‘I never feared that. 
I fear only the sufferings I may still have 


to go through. My only wish now is that 
the end may come quick.” 

A friend one day said to him, ‘* General, 
there are many good friends who will be 
very sad to have you leave them.” 

He replied, ‘‘There are just as many 
waiting to meet me on the other side.” 

The effects of hard service had been 
telling upon him for some time. The se- 
rious responsibilities thrust upon him 
had continued through a greater num- 
ber of years than had fallen to the lot of 
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any of America’s public men. 
very outset of the war he 
portant commands. His trials increased 
the struggle advanced. When re- 
lieved from his cares in the field he found 
renewed anxiety in the fact that Presi 
dent Johnson was engaged in a bitter con- 
} 


test 


At 


assumed 


the 
im- 


as 


with Congress, the reconstruction of 
the States of the South was lagging, poli- 
ticlans were quarrelling, and the land 
seemed again on the borders of revolu- 
tion. Then he was made a candidate for 
the Presidency, and served eight years as 
Chief Magistrate, at a time when the cares 
of the Executive office were peculiarly per- 
plexing. He had spent many years of his 
life subjected to severe physical exposure 
in malarious sections of country, and the 
effect began to show itself as he advanced 
in years. In December, 1884, at the age of 
sixty-two, he slipped upon the ice and met 
with a severe fall, striking his hip upon 
his door-step. The injury proved to be 
of so severe a nature that he never recov- 
This 
deprived him of the exercise from walk- 
ing, of which he had always been fond, 
and his system soon began to break down. 
A few months later the financial bubble 
blown by Ward and Fish burst. It was 
a severe shock to an enfeebled constitu- 
tion, and a crushing blow to the proud 
spirit of a man of honor. This was the 
canker which gnawed at the heart while 
the cancer was eating at the throat. 

He had always looked upon the bright 
side of life. 


ild 


ered from the lameness it produced. 


He was almost the only one 


who cot as he had often said, in 


say, 


philosophizing upon the pains and plea- 


sures of t] 


s world, that there was not a 
day of his life which he would not like to 
live over again. He might have said this 
even down to the beginning of his final 
sufferings had it not for the con- 
scienceless scoundrels who in the last year 
of his life robbed him and his children of 
their property, and labored to tarnish his 
fair name by trying to couple it with that 
of rascals; 


been 


who devised schemes unsur- 
passed in the annals of knavery to lure 
iim into correspondence which mig ¢ 
] t pond which might be 
so tortured as to serve their unworthy 
purposes; who played upon the kindly 
sentiments of a man whose heart knew 
no guile, and overshadowed with grief the 
ast year of a singularly happy life « ‘ 
last 3 larly | y life and a 
great historic career. 

The American people, by their tribute 


of affection, furnished the only balm 
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which could assuage his sufferings. Con- 
gress placed him on the retired list as a 
General, restoring to him the rank which 
he had vacated when called to a higher 
field of duty as President; legislatures 
passed resolutions of sympathy; crowned 
heads of other lands telegraphed kind in 
quiries; church organizations sent mes 
sages of condolence; civil societies, Grand 
Army posts, and veteran associations ten- 
dered words of friendship; and all over 
the land prayers were offered in public 
and private invoking God's blessing upon 
the illustrious sufferer. Processions of 
little Sunday-school children sang an- 
thems as they filed past his door.  Trib- 
utes of flowers poured in upon the house 

hold. Men who had voted for him and 
men who had voted against him, old sol- 
diers who had served with him, and stran 

gers who had never seen him, lined the 
sidewalk opposite his city house, and stood 
for hours gazing with moistened eyes upon 
the windows of the sick man’s room. 

It was these demonstrations of the peo- 
ple’s affection more than the work of the 
physicians, great as was their devotion 
and their skill, that buoyed up his spirits, 
so often rallied his waning powers, tri 
umphed fora time over the disease itself, 
and cheered the remnant of his days. 
But the seeds of the fatal malady had been 
sown, and Death stood ready to reap the 
harvest. Thousands of old soldiers with 
their old-time devotion would have stood 
between him and death as willingly as 
they once threw their bodies between him 
and the enemy’s bullets, but their devotion 
availed nothingnow. Thehand which had 
seized the surrendered swords of countless 
thousands could scarcely return the press- 
ure of afriendly grasp; the voice which had 
cheered on to triumphant victory the con- 
quering legions of America’s manhood 
could no longer call for the cooling 
draught that slaked the thirst of a fevered 
tongue. With his family gathered about 
him, with no fears to trouble him, with 
the blessings and prayers of the nation 
following him, at rest with God and at 
peace with his fellow-man, his spirit pass- 
ed away. The flag which no enemy had 
ever been permitted to lower in his pre- 
sence now dropped at half-mast as if it felt 
that his arms were no longer there to up- 
hold it. At last he was permitted to en- 
joy what he had pleaded for in behalf 
of others, for the Lord had let him have 
peace. 





TIGER DEVOURING A CROCO! 


if 


ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 
Piss the exhibition of the Paris Salon of 
183 


the public was charmed and fas 

nat ted by a half life-size group represent- 
ng a ‘Tiger devouring a Crocodile.” 
With ears laid back and eyes gleaming 
ivagely, the tiger grasps the reptile with 
his eruel talons, and bites furiously into 
the scaly body, while the crocodile, wind 
ing its tail around the tiger’s neck, doubles 
upon itself in fear and agony, writhing 
and struggling vainly to escape. Such 
realism in the sculpture of animals, such 
forcible and passionate rendering of life 
and movement, had never before been 
seen. Indeed, the tiger had not been con- 
sidered worthy of the honors of sculpture, 
much less the crocodile, for academic zo 
ology recognized only two animals, the 
lion and the horse, and both had degener- 
ated into mere conventional forms, in the 
production of which the study or consulta 
tion of nature would have been misleading 
to the artist. This group had therefore 
all the attraction of novelty of subject, as 
well as of treatment, and the leading critics 
joined with the public in pronouncing it 
the strongest and most original work in 
the exhibition, and declaring its author, 
Antoine Louis Barye, to be the creator of 
anew art. In the same exhibition Barye 
— a statue of St. Sebastian, conceived in 

Voi. LXXI.—No. 424.—39 


the academie spirit, but yet with great nat 
uralness of posture and truthfulness in de 
tails. Whether it was for the tiger or for 
the saint—the latter hypothesis is the more 
probable Barye received a second-class 
medal, which comple ted the publie recog 
nition of his talent At the time of this 
brilliant début Barye was thirty-six vears 
of age,and his apprenticeship of misery, 
disappointment, and patient labor had then 
lasted over a period of some twenty-two 
years. 

Barye was born on Se pte mber 24, 1795, 
at Paris, where his father, who came 
from Lyons, had married and established 
himself as a silversmith Details about 
his boyhood are wanting. The family 
was, it appears, numerous, and not partie 
ularly prosperous, and so, after a very 
summary education, young Barye was ap 
prenticed in 1809 to an engraver and die 
sinker named Fourier, who manufactured 
stamps for clasps, buttons, and other mili 
tary ornaments, and was considered very 
clever in making matrices of steel for gold 
smiths’ repoussé-work. Fourier also work- 
ed in the precious metals, and many beau- 
tiful gold snuff-boxes which were present 
ed by Napoleon to various sovereigns were 
manufactured by him. Barye remained 
with Fourier until 1813, learning all the 
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HEAD OF THE LION THI 


secrets ol and fine 


Work Ih Yo } he 


too he 


engineers’ brigade 


conserip 


tion then and was drafted 


Into a topogra 


and employed in making relief plans of 
towns and fortresses until the capitulation 
1814 liberated him from mili 
to 


was already tor 


of Paris in 
» and enabled him 
But he 
mented by the desire to become a seulptor, 


and devoted all the time he could Spare to 


lary service 


resume 


his protession. 


drawing and modelling. Finally,by dint 
of efforts and sacrifices, which Barye’s re 
him to 
succeeded at the end of 1816 in 
the of But he 
become convinced 


serve and modesty never allowed 


reveal, he 


entering studio Bosio 


seems soon to have 


that, apart Trom the mere n iterial process 


es of the art, 


this master’s example could 


ONLY teach him what to avoid, namely 


and false 


and so, in the spring of 1817, 


conventionality, pomposity, 
ve find Barye studying painting in the 
studio of Gros. The painter of the ** Bat 

Aboukir” and the ‘** Plague 
Jaffa” can not but have had a good influ 
There 1 


» adramatic accent, 


tle of of of 


ence over Barye Sa spirit, a sen 
in Gros’s 
of 
expression, 


timent of lif 


vork, combined knowledge 


With a 
masses, of harmony and ‘of 
whieh certainly made a profound impres 
sion upon his pupil, and served him after 
ward j 


his painting 


n his sculpture even better than in 


Having determined to become an artist, 
Barye naturally thought of profiting by 
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SIDE 


the advantages offered by the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and the Prix 
which enables its holder to pass five years 
at the of the amidst. the 
treasures of the Eternal City He com 
peted for the first time in 1819 in the see 
tion of engraving in medals and precious 


by de Rome 


expense State 


stones, and obtained only the third prize 
The subject was ‘‘ Milo of Crotona.” Ba 
rye’s medallion, of which a few rare proofs 
exist, reveals the qualities which afterward 
assured the popularity of his talent. The 
lion biting Milo’s thigh is rendered with 
singular energy and verity of movement 
and the head and attitude the athlete 


» of courage 


of 
el 


express eloquently the strugg 


In 1820, in the section of 
sculpture, Barye obtained only a second 
In 1821, 1822 he 


peted in the same section, but without ob 


against pain. 


prize. and 1823 com 


taining even an ‘honorable mention,” and 
the last year he was not accepted after the 
preliminary trial. This series of defeats 
obliged Barye not only to give up all ideas 
of going to Italy, but even to abandon, at 
Jeast temporarily, his artistic studies, and 
so in 1823 he resumed his workman’s tools, 
and entered the establishment of Faucon 
nier, a goldsmith then in great vogue, and 
enjoying court patronage. Fauconnier 
could teach Barye nothing, for his only 
quality was his ability to take advantage 
of the talent of others. Barve remained 
with him eight years, modelling all kinds 
of objects in gold and silver, and especial 
ly ornaments and animals, the credit of 
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ANNO, 


THE LION OF 


vhich Fauconnier naturally claimed for 
himself. 

However, after the first shock of disap 
pointment, Barye married, settled in the 
Passage Sainte-Marie, where Fauconnier 
had his workshop, and, his home comfort 
king secured by a devoted wife, he re 
sumed his ambitious projects and his art 
studies. The rare hours of leisure left by 
his work for the daily bread of himself and 
is family were zealously devoted to at 
tending lectures at the Jardin des Plantes, 
to studying human and animal anatomy 
in the dissecting- rooms, to taking mea 
surements of lengths and proportions, 
nature and after 
the masters in the Louvre. \t the same 
time he carefully studied all the processes 


and to drawing from 


and details of casting in various metals, 
and thus acquired a mass of observations 
and documents, and a knowledge of all 
the branches of the sculptor’s art, which 
enabled him finally to come forth with al 

most a masterpiece, and thereafter to con 

tinue his career without hesitation or un- 
certainty. But we must not imagine that 
Barve destined himself merely to the 
sculpture of animals, or even to sculpture 
alone. In the Salon of 1827, when his 
name appears in the catalogue for the first 
time, he was represented by some me 
dallion portraits and busts which passed 
unnoticed. From a letter of Eugéne De- 
lacroix’s, dated from Tours in 

find that Barye called himself a 
teur paysagiste.” In 


1828, we 
**seulp- 
the Salon of 1831, 


THE 


TUILERIES.—FRONT 


¢ V 


St. Sebastian” and 


of the ** Tiger devouring a Crocodile,” he 


besides the groups or 


exhibited a portrait of his two daughters, 
and some studies of animals in water-col 
In the Salon of 1833 


water colors, a 


ors he exhibited 


SIX frame of medallions, 
and eleven pieces of sculpture, including 
a bust of the Duke of Orleans, a fifteenth 
century cavalier, the equestrian group of 
‘Charles VI. in of Le Mans,” 
and the famous ** Lion and Serpent,’ now 
Tuil 
versatility of his talent and 
in the multitude of his studies Barye had 


the Forest 
on the terrace of the Garden of the 
eries In the 
something in common with those univer 


sal artists of the Renaissance who were at 


once architects, sculptors, painters, gold 


smiths, alchemists, and engineers Un 


fortunately, as we shall see, he was born 
when his talents could with dif 
ficulty the 
their full development 

The p the ‘‘Lion and 
pent” by the government and the decora 
tion of its 


in an age 


find conditions necessary for 


irchase of per 


author with the eross of the 
Legion of Honor seemed to open up for 
An 


order to execute a bass-relief for the Bas 


Barve the road to success and glory 


tile Column revealed a perspective of offi 
cial support without which the sculptor 
The 


patronage of the Duke of Orleans and of 


can not produce monumental works. 


his royal brothers was also of good omen 
to the artist There was talk, too, of com 
missioning Barye to compose groups of 


animals for the decoration of the Pont de 
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la Concorde, while Thiers requested him 
to make a project for adorning the summit 
of the Are de Triomphe 
ture 


In short, the fu 
looked altogether bright 
Of Barye's p ‘rsonal appearance at this 
time we may form some idea from an ex 
cellent lithograph by Jean Gigoux, which 
the 
dressed in a black coat with light sleeves, 


represents him in costume of 1885, 
ample collar and sloping shoulders, a long 


waistcoat crossed by a modest double 


watch linen collar with a 
wrapped round and 
voluminous folds. Barye was 
above medium stature, rather slender, and 


chain, a high 


black neckerchief 


round in 


always scrupulously neat in his dress and 
Even in the hard 
been told—of the 
nings in the Passage Sainte-Marie his linen 


) 


person. 
misery Rn | 


real 
begin 


times 
have 


was always spotless and his hands and 
finger-nails scrupulously cared for. Barye 
never sacrificed to those eccentricities of 
unkempt hair and strange costume which 
were so much in fashion among the ar 
His 


was always 


tistic 


revolutionaries of his epoch. 
curling 


brown hair, slightly o, 
carefully combed and parted on one side, 


and his pale face cleanly shaven with the 


exception of all, closely cut mus 
taches left just below the nostrils, T 
head was modelled, w 
strongly accentuated cheek bones ane 
prominent chin, indicative of detern 
nation and firmness of character H 


vigorously 


forehead was high, broad, and ample 


the evebrows straight and recular, ai 
the light blue eyes, of full oval fom 
vigilant and calm, looked at you fran] 
ly, but without insolence or provoe 
tion. The rather thick at t] 
bridge and slightly retroussé, was mov 
elled in solid facets: 


nose, 


the nostrils, fain 
open, indicated neither a sensual no 
an ascetic temperament; the sma 
mouth, with its thin, tightly-elosed lips 
seemed, as many of his friends have 
told me, *‘to have a padlock upon it 
so hardly and so sparingly did words 
pass that severe barrier. 

The ordinary impression conveyed 
by Barye’s bearing and manner was 
that of a man cold, melancholy, 
not easy to get on with. 


and 
His look was 
hard and shghtly disdainful, and his 
rare utterances were made ina dry and 
curt tone, each word issuing from his 
lips with clean and trenchant enuncia 
tion. When ne smiled his lips parted 

just sufficiently to show two canine 
teeth, which cave him literally a mordant 
air, and the older he grew the more mor 
dant and caustic he became, but only in 
the intimate society of tried friends, for in 
general company he remained invariably 
a silent listener. 
means a recluse. 


But Barye was by no 
On the contrary, after 
working all day, he liked to amuse himselt 
in the evening and to associate with his 
fellows. His society was much sought 
after, and he was always surrounded by 
a select circle of friends and of connois 
seurs, for whom he worked, and among 
whom were the Duke of Orleans and his 
brothers and the Due de Luynes. Dela 
croix, the great romantic painter, was one 
of his earliest friends, and his frequent 
companion in study before the cages at 
the wild-beast the Jardin des 
Plantes. Corot; Diaz, and Théodore Rous 
seau were also very intimate with Barye 
and also the great J. F. Millet, whose 
neighbor at Barbizon he afterward became 
Barye was an assiduous attendant at the 
joyous dinners of artists and literary men 
which used to take place around the rough 
tables of modest cabarets and wine-shops, 
for in those days artists were less slaves of 


shows in 





BARYE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY 


a 
G. Krue from a water-color portrait 
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luxury than they noware, and their purses 


vere rarely heavy with cold Barve was 
satre too, and his desire to 
types of humanity led him | 


into all 
f queer places of popular amuse 


yn Sat irdays he 
the 


used regularly 


market; on Sundays he 
would often go to study animal life at thi 


dog-market, and he was even a frequent 
‘tator of the ignoble dog-fights which 


re then to be seen in the outskirts of 


ALIS A rule and a sketech-book were his 
these excur 
e would frequently stop in the 
measure a or to 


) irable 


Ss ons, and | 


eet to 


LTIis¢ 


companions 1 
horse note a 
movement Like Delacroix, ecnsideringe 
justly that the tiger is but a sublime de 
velopment of the cat, he used to study the 
wild animal in its reduced domestic coun 
terpart. When Barye had his studio in 
the Rue de Boulogne, about 1846, one of 
the apprentices had reared a very fine cat 
to live in the workshop with the chasers 
and mounters, and often of an afternoon 
Barye would come in, sit down on a stool, 
and entice the cat to his knees. ‘“Tiens! 
v la le patron qui va faire ses études!’ one 
of the boys would say, and there the great 
artist would sometimes sit for an hour at 
a time, stroking the eat, tickling her feet, 
in order to make her push out her talons, 
pulling her legs, and feeling the play of the 
muscles and tendons as he induced her by 
caresses and playful ruses to take all kinds 
of positions and to execute the most di- 
verse movements. 

3y some happy gift of independence 
Barye escaped that burden of precedent 
which rests so heavily on the young art- 
ist, and thanks to the accident of his love 
of animal life, he started without having 
his vision troubled or distorted by the ac- 
complished fact of classical sculpture with 
its overwhelming authority on every point 
At a time when 
the abstract and arid school of David was 


of the conduct of work. 


in its worst and decadent stage, and when 
sculpture was at the lowest ebb to which 
the exclusive and unintelligent copying of 
Roman antiquity could reduce it, Barye 
boldly and simply took nature for his 
model and guide, and began in sculpture 
a reaction analogous to the reaction which 
Géricault began in painting by his natu 
ral and spontaneous sentiment of the pic 
turesque and by his naive study of reality. 
Barve introduced into sculpture an ele 
ment which several generations of artists 
had forgotten, namely, the element of vi 


vacity, of drama, of passion 
all pant 
**Lion and Serpent” is t 


His grou 
of animals 
His 
last word of realistic imitation: in the pl 
the with 
snarling mouth and uplifted paw 


are admirable in 


mime. 
of physiognomy of beast 
ther 
is a mingled expression of anger, diseu 
and fear of the cold, sealy 


tile; it is the image of strength strugeliy 
against ruse 


. mysterious rey 


In his figure groups, as fi 
instance in the ‘‘ Charles VI. in the For 
of Le Mans,” there is the same research « 
dramatic movement and expression No 
thing could be more unlike the convent Ol 
al curly-pated lions which were then pr 
dueed by orthodox artists under the belit 
tling but well-dressed architectural tem 
of ‘lions d’ornement,” and nothing less 
like the cold, smooth, and insipid sculpture 
which was then accepted in high places 
than these powerful and living works of 
Barye. 

It is needless to retrace here the story 
of the great literary struggle between the 
Romanticists and the Classicists: it will 
suffice to remind the reader that the In 
stitute, which then had full control over 
the Salon, was the stronghold of blind 
conservatism, and that the members of 
the Academy of Fine Arts had formed 
themselves into a holy league for the 
maintenance of sound doctrines and the 
monopoly of all public works. The lau 
reates of the Ecole de Rome held together, 
helped each other on, creating vast social 
and official ramifications and influences, 
and for years succeeded in making the In 
stitute a close corporation, into which 
none could penetrate unless he had pass 
ed through the regular course of submis 


Notr.—The “ Tiger Hunt” is the most important 
in many respects of Barye’s works, and it is th 
piece of chief interest in the collection of Mr. W. T 
Walters, of Baltimore—a collection in all respects 
unique and interesting, and the most notable and 
complete that is anywhere to be found of the works 
of this great artist. Mr. Walters’s acquaintance 
with Barye began nearly forty years ago in Paris, 
and the illustrations of this article have been pre 
pared from objects contained in a gallery in his 
house, which has been set apart and dedicated to 
Sarye and his works. A majority of the many nota- 
ble examples that it contains are either the original 
models, or Barye’s proofs finished in the metal by 
the master himself. Their rarity and value will be 
readily appreciated, particularly by the many ama 
teurs who have of late years sought to possess them- 
selves of fine examples. The * Tiger Hunt” was 
modelled as a commission from the Duke of Orleans, 
and is unique and uncopied, being a wonderfully 
fine example of the process d cire perdue, which M: 
Child explains in the course of his paper.—W. M. L. 
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“THE TIGER HUNT.’’—RIGHT SIDE OF GROUP.—|SEE FRONTISPIECE 


Engrave fF 


sion, camaraderie, and intrigue. During 
the first half of this century the Institute 
tyrannized over French art, admitting no 


doctrines and no manifestations at vari 


H, We 


Wit! 
lous care 


ance its own, and carrying its jea 
so far that the guardians of the 
Museum had orders 
students from drawing any 


Louvre to prevent 


but certain 
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statues selected by the infallible Areopa 


+ x75 
gus It wa 


s absolutely forbidden, for in 
stance, even in the beginning of the See 
ond Empire, to copy an Etruscan vase, 
the of the Institute of 
opinion that such examples would tend to 
corrupt the taste of the student. The Ro 
of was directed 
against this positive oppression of the In 


members being 


mantic movement 1830 
stitute, and instances such as the one just 


cited will help to explain the virulence of 


As regards Barye, who was 


1 


the combat 
evidently as dangerous and pernicious an 
innovator as Delacroix, the Institute, un- 
able to ignore him on account of the popu 
larity of his works in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, and of the high esteem in which they 
were held 
adopted at first the policy of depreciating 


by the independent critics, 
him and treating him as a mere animalier, 
a modeller of animals, of beings belonging 
to a lower rank of creation! Now Barye 
was longing fora chance to model figures 
in monumental style, and when Thiers, 
vho was one of his early admirers, pro- 
posed that he should be commissioned to 
decorate the Pont de la Concorde, the in- 
fluence of the Institute suggested that 
groups of animals would be advisable, as 
Barye was only an animalier. 

In when it was decided to com- 
plete the Are de Triomphe, Thiers com- 
missioned Rude to decorate the facades 
with four colossal trophies. Etex, 
was then young and zealous, and 
just to Paris, hearing of 
scheme, called upon the minister 
‘‘Monsieur Thiers, you must 


o> 


1835, 


who 
had 

this 

and 

not 


come 


said: 


put trophies on those vast spaces; groups, 
the 


c'est 


colossal are decoration 
‘““Tiens ! 


suggestion is excellent!” 


groups, re- 
une idée! your 
replied Thiers, 
and Etex obtained an order for two groups 
as his reward. Rude was thus left with 
orders for two groups instead of four tro- 
phies; then shortly afterward another 
group was taken from him and given to 
Cortot, a member of the Institute. Rude, 
furious at this unceremonious treatment, 
wished to refuse the commission for one 
group which had been left him, but his 
friends dissuaded him, saying: ‘‘ No; keep 
the order; you will make the best group 
of all.” And Rude set to work and 
composed the magnificent allegory of the 
‘** Departure of the Volunteers of 1792,” or, 


quired.” 


SO 


as it is sometimes wrongly called, ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise.” This decoration was to be 


crowned by a colossal eagle with out- 
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spread wings, grasping in its 
the thunder-bolts, and 
over the emblems of the nations whic] 
the empire 
Barye was charged with the execution of 


victorious 
claws hovering 
had conquered or abased 


this eagle, which was to have measured 
some seventy feet from the tip of on: 
wing to the tip of the other. With his 
usual conscientiousness the artist went to 
the Jardin des Plantes to study the mus 
cles and postures of eagles, and then made 
his first sketch in wax, and after having 
satisfied himself as to the verity and ex 
actitude of every detail, he invited Thiers 
to come to see it at the studio. Thiers 
came, and in his little squeaky and shrill 
voice complimented the sculptor: ‘* C'est 
tres bien, Monsieur Barye; your eagle is 
very fine; but allow me to make an obser- 
vation. Your eagle has not got firmly 
hold of the thunder-bolts; his talons do 
not grip well.” 

‘*Pardon me, Monsieur Thiers, but I 
have studied that movement 
from nature.”’ 

‘* No, no, Monsieur Barye; that does not 
matter. Your eagle, I tell you, does not 
grip the thunder-bolts. .. .” 

‘*Enfin, Monsieur Thiers,” exclaimed 
Barye, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ you are 
not an eagle!” 

Like the commission for decorating the 
Pont de la Concorde, this project also fell 
through. The composition of the colossal 
eagle trampling on the patriotic emblems 
of all the nations of Europe might, it was 
said, disturb the peace of the continent, 
and so no more was heard about it. Barye 
received, by way of consolation, an order 
for a colossal lion, and there was an end, 
for the time being at least, of all idea of ex- 
ercising his talent on monumental public 
works. The Institute triumphed, and the 
audacious innovator was relegated to his 
rank of ananimalier. Nay, more: in the 
midst of all these projects, and as it were 
at the very moment of his triumph, after 
his bronzes had won him the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor, and obtained for 
him orders from the government, com- 
missions from high persons, and almost 
the much-desired opportunity of executing 
a monumental work, the Institute suddenly 
refused to admit his bronzes to the Salon. 
In 1837 the five groups representing scenes 
of lion, tiger, bear, bull, and elk hunting, 
ordered by the Duke of Orleans, were re- 
fused admission to the Salon, as not being 
sculpture, but goldsmith’s work. 


precisely 
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From 1837 to 1847 there is a lacuna in 
Barye’s life. Naturally offended by this 
last insult offered to his talent, he did not 
exhibit again at the Salon until after the 
revolution of 1848, when a freely elected 
jury had replaced the vexatious jurisdic 
tion of the Academy. Meanwhile he by 
no means posed as a martyr, but seeing 
that there was no chance of producing 
monumental works, he pocketed his dis 
appointment, and keeping all his feelings 
to himself, continued to live his life with 
that austere calm and reserve which had 
been as remarkable in Barye at the age of 
twenty-five as it was in Barye at the age 
of sixty. During these ten years he pro 
duced a quantity of small bronzes, mostly 
animals, which he himself made, publish- 
ed, and sold at his studio, without the in 
tervention of any dealers or middle-men; 
he worked also for a few intelligent ama 
all, he worked for him 
self, striving ever after perfection in con 
ception as well as in execution. 


teurs: but, above 


Barve’s programme of work was fre« 
invention and slow execution; he eo. 
ceived his idea boldly, and labored pa 
iently in order to realize it in a pur 
form, and with that element of select 
ness, dignity, and distinction which 
called style. 
tating. 


Hie was constantly medi 
Often he would go and sit fo 
an hour or two on a bench in the Jardis 
des Plantes, and while he seemed to by 
sleeping or idling, he was really reflect 
ing over some difficulty of his art. The 
suddenly he would rise to his feet, walk 
briskly toward the tiger or lion cages, or 
walk home to his studio to work. The 
modelling of his important groups oc 
cupied him for months and even years 
together. ‘* Theseus and the Centaur,’ 
or, as it was at first called, the ‘‘ Centaur 
and Lapitha,” was begun in 1846, and 
remained in hand more than two years 
the clay model standing carefully coy 
ered with damp rags in the workshop in 
the Rue de Boulogne. Some days Barye 
would come in and tell one of the ap 
prentices to uncover the model. Then, 
holding his chin between his thumb and 
forefinger, he would stand and look at 
it, first from one point of view and then 
from another; sometimes he would break 
offa bit of clay and remodel some detail ; 
other times he would not touch it, but 
telling the apprentice to cover it up 
again, he would return to his studio, 
and go on with some less noble work 
But on this group, which is one of his 
masterpieces, and truly a work which will 
bear comparison with the best monuments 
of ancient art, Barye never toiled as at a 
task, but waited until the happy moment 
came—that moment of bien-étre which to 
imaginative men is a moment of inven 
tion. 

The details and processes of casting his 
works preoccupied Barye greatly, and as 
his business was not extensive enough to 
justify him in having a foundry attached 
to his studio, he was obliged to have re 
course to professional founders, who have 
all retained a lively remembrance of his ex 
acting criticism. Barye insisted upon hav 
ing a particular alloy, which is still known 
in the Paris foundries as ‘* bronze Barye,’ 
and is composed of virgin copper and pure 
tin. He wanted the untouched rough cast 
ing to be perfection. ‘* Whenever a bad lot 
of castings came in from the foundry,” said 
one of Barye’s workmen to me, ** it made 
him ill, and he would not be seen again in 
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“LION AND 
Engraved by W 


the shop fora week.” His great desire was 
always to get absolutely faithful reproduc 
tions of his models—reproductions which 
would not need the treacherous finishing 
touches of the chisel. Hence various es 
says of galvano-plastic processes,and above 
all, many trials of the difficult, hazardous, 
and costly process of cire perdue. To de- 
scribe this process in detail would require 
many pages, for, simple as it may appear, 
casting @ cire perdue is one of the most 
difficult feats of the founder's art. In 
principle the operation is threefold: the 
artist first makes his model in pure wax; 
over this model the mould is formed of a 
clay composition, and the wax model is 
melted out by heat; the liquid metal is then 
poured into the matrix thus formed, and 
when the whole mass is cold, the mould is 
broken off, and the model appears repro 
duced in bronze with the most minute 
fidelity, and furthermore with the addi 
tional quality of rarity, for a model repro 
duced & cire perdue is unique by the very 
fact that the model disappears in the mak- 
ing of the mould, and the mould disap 
pears in the birth of the bronze. 


SERPENT.” 


. R. Bodenst 


Barye’s thoughts, too, were concentrated 
rather on his art than on the making of 
his fortune. He neither sought orders nor 
did he take any particular pains to sell 
his bronzes for the very moderately remu 
nerative prices which he asked. As we 
have seen, the influence of the Institute 
prevented him from participating in that 
official patronage which is even more ne 
cessary to the sculptor than to the painter; 
his modesty and reserve never allowed him 
to vaunt his own talents, much less to ven 
ture into those domains of intrigue and 
solicitation where self-assertion has gener 
ally more chances of success than simple 
genius or work. Add to this the fact of 
the great expense and restricted sale of the 
exquisite work which he produced with un 
sparing labor and by expensive processes, 
and we shall understand without difficul 
ty that when in the troubled times of the 
revolution of 1848 he was called upon by 
a capitalist to reimburse certain funds 
which had been advanced, Barye found 
himself unable to pay, and was obliged to 
deposit his models as a guarantee. Barye 


retained to the end of his life a painful 


. 
. 
| 
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memory of his pecuniary embarrassment 
at this epoch, and his irritation was in 
creased by the indelicate use which the 
capitalist In question made of his models 
Indeed, 
it was not until 1857 that Barve finally 
succeeded in clearing himself of this debt 
and recovering his property 

of 1848 brought, how 
ever, some consolation to Barye. TheSa 
lon hav ing ceased to be under the control 
of the Institute, 


vhile they were in his possession, 


The revolution 


the artists at once testified 
their recognition of his talent by electing 
him a member of the jury in the section 
of sculpture, and the new administration 
of Fine Arts appointed him director of 
the ‘“‘ atelier des moulages” in the Louvre 
Museum, where he had his own private 
studio, and where he introduced many im 
provements in the reproduction of the an 
In 1854 
another mark of recognition came in his 


tique statues and plaster casts. 


nomination as Professor of Drawing at the 
Jardin des Plantes, and at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855 he received the grand 
medal of honor in the section of artistic 
bronzes, and was promoted to the grade of 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. This time 
success seemed sure, but how late it came! 
Barye was sixty years of age; he was al 
ready ‘‘le pere Barye,” and when finally 
orders came for grand public works, he 
complained sadly that the customers were 
coming just at the moment when he was 
thinking of *‘ putting up the shutters.” 
But now the orders did not come 
quite spontaneously, and if it had not been 
for the initiative of enthusiastic friends, 
Barve might have remained neglected un 
til the end of his life. 

Barye was a regular guest at a dinner 
of artists founded in 1849 by Corot, Paul 
Chenavard, Troyon,and Frangais,and aft- 
erward joined by Jean Gigoux, Aimé Mil- 
let, Leroy the engraver, Hanoteau, Ma- 
tout, Ch. Busson, Cabanel, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Paul de Musset Planche the 
art critic, Jules Sandeau the novelist, Du- 
bouis, Asselineau, and Henri 


even 


Gustave 


Dumesnil, 
who, being a man of means and leisure, 
as well as an enthusiastic lover of the arts, 
acted as secretary and treasurer of the 
company. The ‘*‘ Amis du Vendredi,” as 
they called themselves, numbered in all 
some five-and-twenty, and their weekly 
meetings always saw twelve or fifteen of 
them gathered round the table of some 
At first 
the Friday friends used to meet at a wine- 


hospitable and modest wine-shop. 
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shop in the Rue du Chantre, an old street 
which disappeared when modern improve 
ments began to beautify the Place du Cay 
rousel, ‘* We were not all rich enoug! 
in those days to dine at restaurants,” sa 

the painter Francais, as he related to m 
the history of this famous dining club 
“The guardians of the Louvre Museun 
used to tell us where there was good win 
to be had. Now it was so and so, Rue di 
Rivoli; then it would be another, Place du 
Louvre; and then so and so, who had open 
ed a new wine-shop at the Barriére 
Etoile. Dumesnil used to before 
hand, order a leg of mutton, some cheese 
some wine, and a little cognac, and ther 
was our dinner. 


or 
go 


Afterward we went to 
the Café Fleurus, opposite the Garden of 
the Luxembourg, but the cost of our dinner 
was not greatly augmented. Those who 
were in funds, or who had sold a picture, 
or had some particular stroke of luck, paid 
for extra wine for the company; this one 
sent ina paté de Pilhiviers; that one some 
other delicacy. Barye was a regular at 
tendant, and though never speaking to 
the company at large, he talked abundant 
ly to his immediate neighbor. He was 
particular about his food; he had an ex 
cellent stomach, drank his coffee and his 
cognac, and was not worried with nery 
ousness. I remember well we used often 
to say to him, ‘ Well, Barye, what shall 
we have by way of an extra next week / 
And Barye would reply with the sincerity 
and unction of a fine gourmet: ‘Je con 
nais un certain paté de maquereau de Ca 
MOGa.s5 

When, after the death of Visconti, Hec 
tor Lefuel was charged with the com 
pletion of the Palais du Louvre, which 
was the great architectural event of the 


Note.—The Grand Prix of 1865, which fell to the 
Count de la Grange’s:“ Fille de l’Air,” was a com 
mission that Barye greatly enjoyed. In motive it is 
almost identical with his ‘* Lion qui Marche,” but in 
execution it is larger in style and more majestic in 
effect. Barye promised the committee when the di 
sign was ordered that it should be of a certain weight 
of silver, but when he weighed it on the day of its 
completion he found that the chasing and various 
tooling had made it lighter. He accordingly made 
a lot of little silver bars, and screwed them to the 
walls of the cavity beneath the design until it at- 
tained the desired weight. Madame Barye, hearing 
hat it had come into Mr. Walters’s possession, wrote 
to him and told him the above particulars, stating 
that she had not seen the piece in twenty vears, and 
expressing the hope that the silver bars would still 
be found in their places. They were there, but thei 
presence would have been inexplicable without Ma 
dame sarye’s letter.—W. M. L 
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THE SEIN PART OF ALLEGORICAL 


Engraved by 


reign of Napoleon III Ma 
tout being very intimate with him, pleaded 
for friend, and intimated that he 
excellent opportunity of re- 


Francais and 


their 
now had an 
habilitating Barye. They talked so well 


and so earnestly that Lefuel was convert 
ed, and promised that he would give Barye 
to the interior 
‘What are you thinking about ?” 
‘* Barve 
is not a mere animalier: you must give 


some lions execute for 
eourts 


exclaimed Franeais and Matout. 


Having thus talked 
Matout told Barye at their 
that the of the 
Louvre was disposed to give him an order; 
but 


him some fig ires.”’ 
Lefuel, 


dinner 


over 
next architect 


Barye, remembering his past experi 


ence of official commissions, received the 
news with a lively expression of irritation 
At the next dinner Ma- 
out and Franeais returned to the subject, 
ut Barye received them more angrily 
than ever 


and Impatience. 


t 
I 


‘I pray you never speak to 
me of the subject again; it is impossible.” 
The 

ceived the official paper ordering a figure 


next morning, however, Barve re 


group representing ‘* War,” and he at once 


GROUE 


EXECUTED 
Muller 


FOR THE QUAI D LOUVRE 


R. A 


went to work and modelled his sketch, 
and as soon as it was ready Lefuel went 
to see it at the studio, accompanied by 
Francais and Matout, for the architect's 
great esteem of Barye’s talent was min 
gled with a certain fear of his humor. 

No sooner had Lefuel seen the group 
than he exclaimed, enthusiastically: ‘*] 
congratulate you heartily, Monsieur Ba 
rye; 
rable. 


the composition is admirable—admi 
But you have placed me ina very 
embarrassing position.” 

‘‘How so?” said Barye, springing for 
ward with an expression of mingled fea 
and irritation. 

‘*Mon Dieu, Monsieur Barye, your group 
could not be finer; it is so admirable that 
really Iam very much embarrassed.” 

‘* Monsieur, I bee you be good enough 
to explain yourself,” said Barye, more and 
more impatiently, and fearing some catas 
trophe. 

‘“Why, I shall simply be obliged to 
commission you to execute the three other 
groups.” 


It was thus that Barye obtained the 
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“TIGER AND HARE.” 


Engraved t 


for those four groups of ‘* War,” 
Peace,” ‘Order, and ‘‘Strength.” whieh 
vere executed in stone, and now adorn 
the pavilions Richelieu and Denon in the 
palace of the Louy re. The original mod 


els of these croups, reproduced in bronze, 


form part of the admirable Barye monu 
ment recently presented to the town of 
Baltimore by a great admirer of the seulp 
tor’s genius, Mr. W. T. Walters. The ar 
chitect of the Louvre did not limit his 
patronage of Barye to these four groups. 
One of the pediments of the Louvre, rep 
resenting ** Napoleon dominating History 
andthe Arts,” was executed in stone from 
Barye’s design, and over the triple arch 
vay of the Quai du Louvre he designed 
two recumbent figures of youths repre 
senting rivers, which served as support 
ers for the slab in which was inserted his 
bronze bass-relief equestrian portrait of 
Napoleon III. in the costume of a Roman 
emperor, his brow circled with a laurel 
crown. This bass-relief was modelled by 
Barye in the manner of the monuments 
of the Parthenon, and, as I have been told 
by those who saw it, the model was a fine 
work, but the reproduction in galvano 
plasty by Christophle was a failure. The 
bronze came out full of holes, which were 
filled up with lead and wax, and the whole 


He 


W 


surface had a botehed and soapy appear 
ance After the revolution of the 4th of 
September, 1870, this bass-relief was hidden 
beneath a layer of plaster as an emblem 
of a hated and fallen dynasty Now it 
has gone to join the statues of Napoleon 
[., Charles X., and Louis Philippe in that 
strange museum of forgotten greatness 
the Garde-Meuble of the Quai d'Orsay, 
and between Barye's two recumbent fig 
ures 1s at present placed Antonin Mercié’s 
group of ‘‘Le Génie des Arts.” Mean 
while Barye’s ‘‘ Seated Lion” found a glo 
rious pedestal at one of the doors of the 
palace on the Quai du Louvre, and orders 
came from the provinces too for groups 
to adorn public monuments; for instance, 
an equestrian Statue of N ipoleon for the 
town of Ajaccio, and four groups for the 
cascade of the Palais des Arts de Long 
champs at Marseilles. These latter groups, 
representing a tiger attacking a stag,a lion 
attacking a boar, a lion and an antelope, 
anda panther and roebuck, were modelled 
two-thirds life-size by Barye, but he did 
not even superintend the reproduetion in 
stone, and only went to Marseilles simply 
to be present at the ceremony of the inau 
guration of the palac e. 

The statue: of Napoleon made for the 
town of Ajaccio was executed by Barye 


eran Rete) rs 


. 
HM 
iy 
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with the greatest care M. Paul 


Mantz, 


who saw the 


vork in 1864. before its de 


hat 


norse 


parture for Corsica, says ‘Barye 


than 
statue 


modelled a finer |] this 
one,” Another 
ordered for the 
the project fell manner 


which is very characteristic of Barye. In 


hever 
equestrian was 
of Grenoble, but 
through in a 


town 


this statue the Emperor was to be repre 
sented in modern costume, and Barye, 
with his usual conscientiousness, hired a 
costume, for which he paid five frances a 
day during a whole year that he worked 
his sketch. 


on Furthermore, by some 


means he had succeeded in getting the 
measurements of Napoleon’s body, and 
he tried model after model until finally 
he discovered a cuirassier whose height, 
length, breadth, aitd thickness correspond- 
ed precisely with the dimensions of Na- 
poleon. Then he went to and 
made his clay sketch, and when it was fin 


we wrk 


ished the Mayor of Grenoble came to see 
it, inasmuch as the statue was destined for 
that city, and as the municipality was to 
the Unfortunately this 
mayor had seen the entry of Napoleon 
into Grenoble when he was 


pay half cost. 
a boy, and, 
proud of his memory, he ventured to sug 
gest to Barye a change in the attitude of 
‘Tt was thus that I saw the Em 
And Barye replied with perfect 
politeness that the change would be easy 


an arm, 


peror om 


to make, but, irritated by the interference 
of the worthy mayor, he never touched 
his mode] again. Some time afterward 
friend De 
chaume, happening to have business at 
the Ministry of the Interior, was told that 


his the sculptor Geoffroy 


a sum of 10,000 franes had been waiting 
On 
his way home Dechaume called at Barye’s 


there for Barye for several months 


studio and told him that there was money 
waiting for him at the ministry. 

‘Yes, [ know,” replied Barye;‘*‘ it is for 
the Napoleon. I shall not take it.” 

‘Why not?” asked Geoffroy Dechaume. 

‘The order is not regular.” 

‘But the fact of the order having been 
given to pay you the money?” 

‘No matter,” replied Barye, impatient- 
Be- 
sides, I have had enough of making stat 
ues of Napoleon. I shall not execute the 
order.” And so he voluntarily abandon- 
ed his labor and outlay of time and mon- 
ey, and finally the equestrian statue of 
Napoleon for the town of Grenoble was 


ly ‘*T shall not touch the money. 


made by another. 


In 1866 Barye yielded to the solicitatio: 
of his friends and offered himself as a ea) 
didate at the Institute—at that hated Ac: 
emy of Fine Arts which had been so x 
sistently hostile to him, but which }; 
finally to accept Delacroix under penalt 
of losing all public esteem, and was by th 
time gradually becoming a little more li 
eral. He obtained nine votes, and yvowe: 
never to make the experiment a second 
time. Thanks, however, to a friendly sub 
terfuge, he was induced to become a eandi 
date again in 1868, and this time he was 
elected, and so, thanks to the efforts of Le 
fuel,the Institute was saved from the shame 
of not having counted Barye amongst its 
members. The story, as it was related to 
me by M. Henri Dumesnil, is this: Lefuel 
after having talked several times to Barye 
about again becoming a candidate, invited 
After the 
cotfee Lefuel pretended that he had a num 
ber of visits to make, and insisted that 
Barye should come with him in his ear 
riage. ‘*‘We can continue our chat ei 
route,” said the architect, as he put Barve 
in his coupé, and gave the coachman th 
member of the Institute 
When the carriage stopped at the doo 
Lefuel said to Barye, 


him to breakfast one morning. 


address of a 


‘IT am just going 
up to see so-and-so; you know him; come 
up with me; he will be delighted to see 
you.” And Barye went up with Lefuel 
and as they were coming down-:stairs, when 
the visit was over, he said to the sculptor 
‘There! you have made your first visit 
Now go and make the others, ce n’est pas 
plus difficile que ¢a.”” And at last, after 
the renewed assurances on the part of Le 
fuel that his election was this time certain, 
Barye made the visits which the etiquette 
of the Institute demands from all candi 
dates, and so he was finally elected. 

After 1848 Barye had lived successively 
at Rue St. Anastase in the Maruis quarter, 
Rue des Fossés St. Victor, and Rue Mon 
taigne Sainte-Geneviéve, and finally he 
had settled on the Quai des Célestins, 
where he continued up to the end of his 
life to publish and sell his own bronzes. 
Having lost his first wife and the children 
he had of her, he had remarried, and a new 
family had grown up around him; but for 
reasons which we need not seek, Barye 
never invited friends to his house, and 
very few ever entered even his private 
studio. He generally received visitors in 
the show-room, where his bronzes were ar- 
ranged, and where Madame Barye presided 
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OUNG BEARS FIGHTING.’ 


graved by J. Tink 


over the sales Barye himself took but 
little interest in business matters; he rare- 
ly wrote a letter in his life, and if it had 
not been for the care and attention of his 
wife, it is hard to say into what state his 
affairs might fallen. Whenever, 
for instance, a bronze happened to be a 
very fine proof, and chiselled and mount- 
ed in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
Barve would 


have 


caress it, examine it with 
loving eye, and recommend his wife to 
put it aside, or at any rate not to sell it 
except ‘‘to a real Naturally 
the disregarded these 


amateur.” 
cood lady piously 
injunctions on more than one occasion. 
But Barye was so devoted to his art, so 
scrupulous and so severe a critic of him 


self, that when an order came for a new 


proof of one of his works he wou 
often revise and improve the mo 
el in this or that detail, so that 
many cases the proofs made und 
his direction and sold direct], 
him are from a certain point « 
This fact, togeth: 
with the excellent quality of ti 
bronze, and the beauty of the pa 
tine, which Barye obtained by t] 
most subtle manipulations whe. 
he had sufficient time allowe 
him, explains the high prices no 
paid by amateurs for old proofs o! 


view unique. 


his works, whereas modern proo! 
may be bought at an ordinary fig 
ure, 

With the exception of summ« 
visits to his cottage at 
where 


Barbizor 
he amused himself with 
making studies of the Fontain 
bleau rocks and trees in oil and 
water - colors, 
whole life in Paris. 
remained excellent until toward 
the last years of his life 
when he suffered from gout and 
swollen legs. During this tim: 
he spent most of his days paint 
ing in water-colors in his cabinet 
on the Quai des Célestins, an 
more rarely handling the model 
ling tools. 
1875 gout complicated 
with dropsy; he was tapped two 
or three times, and lingered on 
for several months, an unruly pa 
tient, and having no faith in doc 
tors. On June 25, 1875, he died, 
at the age of seventy-nine, full of 
years, and full of hardly and late 
conquered honors, which were enumer 
ated as follows on the funeral card: ‘‘ An 
toine Louis Barye, Statuary, Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, Member of the Institute, 
Member of the Superior Council of Edu 
cation, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, Professor of Drawing at the Jar 
din des Plantes.” 
_ At the exhibition of Barye’s work at the 
Ecole des Beatix Arts, a few months after 
his death, everybody was struck by the 
immensity and variety of his genius. The 


Barye passed his 


His healt 


five 


In the beginning of 
became 


show was imposing by its quantity as well 
as by its quality, for it comprised no less 
than 350 bronzes and plaster models, 100 
oil-paintings, 70 water-colors, and upward 
of 100 drawings and sketches. These works 
represented the contents of Barye’s studio 





ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 


it the time of his death 
form an idea of his life 


To it, in order to 
work, we should 
have to add many unique pieces dispersed 
here and there in private collections or in 
publie galleries But, as it was, what an 
mpression of mighty creative genius, what 
i sensation of sublime beauty, and what a 
thrill and glow of life was conveyed by 
the sight of all those men, heroes, and mon- 
ters, surrounded by all the animals of the 
eld and of the desert and forest, howling, 
roaring, snarling, fighting, panting, and de 
ouring each other in virtue of their mys 
terious internecine destiny! Theseus was 
seen on the point of plunging his poniard 
uto the stupid brow of the Minotaur; in 
nother group Theseus, his knees firmly 
crasping the flanks of the centaur Bienor, 
is dealing a death-blow upon the human 
head of the strange antique monster; here 
s the hippogriff, half bird, half horse, 
straining forward over the waves in mid 
ir, and bearing on his back the romantic 
hero of Ariosto’s story, who holds in his 
stalwart arms the graceful form of Angel 
ica; equestrian statues that re 
the precious bronzes of the 
Renaissance de Foix, Charles 
VIL., Tartar and Arab cavaliers, and the 
creat Coesar of our century, General Bo 
naparte ; here are the woddesses of Olym 
pus, Venus, Juno, and Minerva, seated be 


here are 
mind you of 


Gaston 


neath a triple-faced chimera from which 
spring the twelve floriated branches of a 


candelabrum, around a crowning group 
composed of the three Graces; here are the 
plaster models of the groups of ‘* War,” 


* Peace,” *‘ Order,” and ‘*Strength,” and 
Lion of the Bastile Column,” that 


splendid bass-relitf in which Barye has 


the *° 
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solved the creat problem or recone! 


ling 
the ideal with the 


real, and achieving sub 
limity without abandoning truth 

We can not conclude our consideration 
of Barye the sculptor without devoting a 
‘few words to Barye the painter. The pu 
pil of Gros, all se ilptor that he was, loved 
color as well as form, and 


delighted to 


some backgero ind of bow] 


study , avalnst 


ders and trees, the tones of atiger’s tawny 
coat, the spots of a leopard,or the blue and 
vellow markings of some knotted serpen 
tine How profound 


these studies of animals 


monster sincere 


and varied are 


which the stay-at-home painter, by mere 
has 
succeeded in depicting in appropriate and 
suggestive scenery! 


force of imagination and sympathy 


Some of water 


colors are magnificently executed, and of a 


his 


splendor of color Which perhaps explains 
Why Delacroix used to profess a warmer 
admiration for the paintings of his friend 
Barye than for his sculpture 


Kor B iy : 
himself these 


water-colors, even t 


successful of which bear the stamp of a@mias 


he least 
ter’s hand, were a simple amusement and 
distraction; he worked upon them in the 
intervals of his other labors, or during his 
summer rambles at Fontainebleau But 
even during his lifetime they were much 
sought for by his admirers, and now they 
highly prized 
name of Baryeis known 


are most the 


Nothing could be 
more characteristic of the great sculptor’s 


wherever 


temperament than their sincerity, frank 
So rudely did he sweep 


ness, and vigor. 
the surface of the coarse erained paper that 
Théophile Gautier used to say that Barye’s 
brush was made 
Numidian lion 


vith the mustache s of a 





“ PANTHER 
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DEVOURING 
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THE 


ACROSS COUNTRY 


i pe day’s march has-been just long 
enough to make one comfortably tired, 
and the bountiful dinner which the ‘‘ Em 


the skillful 
head-quarters mess 


peror” to the 


had set before us an 


soldier cook 


hour ago having been duly discussed, we 
feel a quiet satisfaction with everything 
and everybody as we lie stretched on the 
soft grass or lounge in camp-stools before 
our tents, lazily puffing at our cigars and 
pipes, and enjoying the calm of the even 

ing. Before us run the rows of roomy 
Sibley tents of the different troops of cay 

alry that compose our command, relieved 
against the bushes of wild roses and wil 

lows lining the banks of the dancing, 
singing, merry little stream by which the 
camp is pitched, while, rolling in soft un 

dulations on all sides the prairie stretches 


WITH A ¢ 


% 


1! i) AN } ! 
ny idadtbpiud 2 Pika 


HERD 


AVALRY COLUMN 

far away to the distant foot-hills, rising 
in gently to the snow 
capped mountains that bound the horizon 


rounded forms 


The horses, munching their evening al 
lowance of grain, stand in long lines teth 
ered to ropes stre teched along and pinne dl 
at intervals to the ground by huge iron 
pegs, or run from wagon to wagon, as the 
fancy or habit of the company command 
er directs, while the 
with and grooming 
them under the watchful.eyes of the ser 


soldiers are busied 


curry -comb brush 


veants Huge mess chests, bags of grain. 
cooking utensils black with the smoke of 
lie 
men are engaged in arranging the saddles 
and equipments. 


many a fire, about, and some of the 

Through the open flaps 
the tents the bedding of the sol 
diers can be seen spread in a circle on the 


of one ol 
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ground, the gray blankets neatly folded, long rays of the setting sun, the wago) 
while around the pole in the centre hang mules are being driven in from pasture 
carbines and cartridge-filled prairie belts, and their discordant braying and_ the 
surmounted by a lantern swinging by a shouts of the teamsters mingle harsh 

cord, and as yet unlighted. Back of the with the clanging notes of the trumpets 
tents huge fires are crackling and blazing which now begin to sound the ‘ asse mh 


merrily, the smoke from them rising bly.” We watch the companies ‘fall in 


straight upward in the still air, the com n front of their respective quarters, and 


pany cooks busied about them, clearing the details for the new guard assemble 
way after the evening meal, or relishing for, being in the field and on the march 


some tidbit reserved from the general fare and an early start being the order of thi 
for their own private benefit.,as, being day, the guard is mounted in the evening 


1 al 


cooks, they no doubt feel to be one of the instead of in the morning, as is the cus 
privileges of their position. Coming to- tom in garrison. Guard-mounting does 
ward the camp, and moving in a cloud of not take long in this case, although it is 
dust, yellow as the purest gold in the last thorough enough in all its detail under 





ACROSS COUNTRY WITH 


A CAVALRY COLUMN 


BREAKING CAMP 


the vigilance of the experienced and sol 
dierly adjutant, and when the last notes 
of ‘‘ retreat’? die away the various olficers 
come forward from their places in front 
of their commands, and, hands raised to 
hat in salute, give the short official report 
of” 


accounted 


such and such company present and 
for.” Turning to the com 
manding officer, who with the rest of us 
has been enjoying his cigar in front of 
his quarters, the old and new officers of 
the day make their reports and receive 
their instructions, the guard is marched 
off, the adjutant unbuckles his heavy sa- 
bre, and, lighting his pipe, joins our little 
group, and the camp settles down to the 
quiet repose so well earned by the day’s 
work. 

Gradually our party around the fire is 
increased by the arrival of other officers 
from their quarters down the line, until a 
largeand merry circle surrounds the cheer- 
ful blaze. The conversation becomes gen- 
eral, and the great flames, lighting up the 
animated countenances of the speakers, 
and reflected a hundred times in the bright 
buttons of their uniforms, cast great shad- 
ows back from the dark figures up to the 


walls of the tents our rear, that 
n the warm light, the more in 
tensely so from the blackness of the gloom 
behind (nd and manly 


faces they are that gleam in the fire-light, 


Ink are 


glowing i 
them. strong 
from our chief, seated in his camp-chair, 
wrapped in his cape, and the snows of for 
ty years of active service in field and gar 
rison crowning his head, from the merry 
hearted junior major, with his twinkling 
eyes and laughter- provoking jokes and 
yarns, the stalwart adjutant, stretching 
his great frame on the grass, putting at 
his cigar and chuckling at the sallies of 
his senior, down to the young subaltern 
fresh from the discipline of West Point, 
The 


good-humored, weather-beaten face of the 


and on his first service in the field, 


trusty scout and guide beams out from 
under the great flapping brim of his felt 


hat as he tells with modest and homely 


eloquence of many a brave deed and stir 
ring adventure in the Virginia mountains 
and on the Western frontier under his 
gallant leader Sheridan; and the grim, 
quiet humor of the senior major, our sec 
ond in command—a brave and unassum 


ing soldier, whose bloody encounters with 
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the savage foe of the pioneer form part of 
the history of the great Northwest, calls 
forth an oceasional hearty laugh from the 
the fire. He will 
id kindly remembered by his comrades. 


cirele about be long 
He has made his report to the Great Cap 
tnin since then, and has joined the grand 
immy of the dead. Requiescat in pace 
With the sad sweet strains of ‘ taps” 
rising in the night air, our party begins 
to disperse. The lights in the men’s tents 
oo out, the hum of their voices ceases. 
One or two of us still linger a moment by 
the glowing embers, loath to leave, and 
but 
soon we too seek the shelter of our canvas 


taking the last puffs at our cigars; 
houses, and quiet reigns in the little com- 
mand, 

‘“‘Trata, tarata! I can’t get 
‘an’t get "em up, I can’t get “em 


‘em up, I 
up in the 
The trumpets are ringing 
lively 


nio-or-ning ! 
out in a manner, “ tata-taraing”’ 
ind clamoring away fit to wake the seven 
sleepers, and we spring up, broad awake 
al once, 

How brightly the sun is shining as we 
unloosen the cords that hold the flaps of 
our tent together, and 
Whew! but it is cold too, the morning 
air, and the water in the tin basin, perched 
on three stakes driven upright into the 
cround 


step out in front! 


on one side of our temporary 
abode, is just as near being ice as it can 
be and yet remain in a fluid state. Two 
or three tents down the line the cheery 
junior major is polishing his face with 
towel till it shines again, and 


his jolly, hearty ‘** Good-morning !” 


a rough 
greets 
us cordially as soon as we make 
All is life and 
among the men as they go trooping off, 
some, tin cup and platter in hand, for 
breakfast and the hot 
that the cooks are already preparing, 
some to look after the horses or to make 
a hasty toilet by the stream, the dogs, 
of which 


our ap- 


pearance. bustle over 


steaming cotfee 


the com- 
mand, barking and jumping up to their 
masters with morning greetings, or for- 


we have several in 


aging around the mess tents in search 
of a stray bone or other such luxury. 
The horses and mules, refreshed by the 
night's rest, are neighing and stamping, 
awaiting the coming meal, ‘‘ stable call” 
having been sounded immediately after 
reveille, and the men are attending to the 
wants of their trusty four-footed friends. 
It does not take us long to make our toi- 
Vout. LXXI.—No. 424.—41 
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let and to pack our valises, ready for our 
‘strikers’ to take 
The ‘* Emperor” 


‘Sheneral, preakvast is 


away to the baggage 


wagons, announces, 


and 


US DrInging whatever we can lay 


retty, sir,” 


each ol 


our hands on in the way of a seat, from 


a camp-chair to a cracker-box, we are 
soon assembled around the 
the tent, which is groaning under 
the weight of the bountiful breakfast the 
‘* Emperor” upon it An 


lope steak, some frizzled beef, trout 


little table in 


ess 


has laid ante 


fresh 
caught), fried potatoes, coffee fit for the 


gods, with milk in heu of 


hot 


conde nsed 


cream—everything smoking and in 
lavish profusion. 

Breakfast over, we make ready for the 
day’s march. The camp presents a most 
The 


down, and the details are busy 


animated scene tents are already 


rolling 
them up ready 


for transportation, our 


bedding, neatly rolled gnd strapped, lies 
alongside our valises, and is being rapidly 
transferred to the 


by its six sturdy mules, has been driven 


wagon, which, drawn 


up while we were at breakfast Our sad 
dles are packed and placed upon our horse Sy 
the orderlies standing at their heads with 
their own mounts alongside of them. Our 
young quartermaster is already on horse 
back, He has received his orders for the 
march,and under his directions the wagon 
master is attending to the last details, and 
vetting the wagons intoline. The soldiers 
of the guard, who form the escort to the 
train, are standing by their horses, ready 
to mount. ‘* Boots and saddles” has been 
sounded, and the troops stand near their 
fluttering guidons, officers in their front, 
awaiting the command to march. 

It must be confessed they look a rather 
motley assemblage for regular troops, as 
they lounge there in picturesque groups, 
and their uniforms certainly are rather 
The 


slouched 


shabby in majority 
the felt hat; 
there are some with the more jaunty for 


appearance 
wear ungraceful 
aging cap, and one man wears a civilian’s 
straw hat perched on the back of his head. 
We can not help smiling as we think of 
what the astonishment of 
European friends 


some of our 
the natty English artil- 
lery nan, the dashing French chasseur, or 
closely buttoned, precise German dragoon 
—would be, could they be dropped down 
here in front of this command, and how 
they would inwardly comment in no very 
favorable terms on the appearance of Un 
cle Sam’s troopers in the field. 
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The trumpet sounds, and the scattered 


form in serried ranks. 


blast. 


groups quickly 

Another trumpet Like one man 
they rise into their saddles and sit motion 
less. Still another signal, and like a ma 
chine started by some invisible power the 
Let too, mount and 


across the prairie, till we reach the 


column moves us, 
ride 
head of the column, swinging out now and 
following the course of the littlestream ; we 
can let it In 
spite of the guerrilla-like and careless look 
of the men, one can not help but admire 


stop a moment and pass. 


the soldierly ease and grace with which 
they sitin their saddles,ranks well aligned, 
shoulders squared, heads erect, eyes to the 
front, their harness and equipments shin- 
ing in the sunlight, not a buckle or strap 
out of place, carbines clean and swinging 
at their sides ready for immediate use, 
brass-shelled cartridges peeping from the 
well-filled prairiabelts, horses and riders 
moving with the quiet and orderly preci- 
sion that long training and constant hab- 
its of discipline alone can create. And 
the Did you better 
mounts? See that troop of sorrels that 
is just now passing! They have been in 
the field and have passed 
through stream and cafion, over plain and 
desert, through thick alkali dust and sticky 
mud, yet how their coats glisten, and how 
proudly they arch their necks and clamp 
their bits, moving along at a rapid walk, 
guided by the firm pressure of the prac 
ticed hands of their well-drilled riders! 
Though the uniforms are dim and wea- 
ther-beaten, though the harness and sad- 
dlery are of the simplest description, with 
little attempt at 


horses! ever see 


for weeks, 


or no ornamentation, 


do not men and horses look ready for in- 
stant work, and work, too, of the most se- 


rious kind? And well have they proved 
by many a hard ride, by many a wakeful 
night, with hunger and thirst, and the 
exposure to the pitiless blasts of many 
a Northern winter, harder to contend 
against than their savage adversaries of 
the wilderness, their readiness at all times, 
for this is a famous regiment, and their 
motto of *‘Toujours prét,” which they 
proudly bear, is no idle boast. 

and higher in the 
upon us with piti- 
less rays and dazzling our eyes with its 
brilliant light. The alkali dust, stirred 
up by the beat of the horses’ hoofs, hangs 
over the column in thick, stifling clouds, 
making eyes and nostrils tingle, and al- 


The sun rises higher 
heavens, beating down 
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most shutting out from view the squad 
rons ahead of us; now and then we car, 
see the silken folds of their guidons wave 
languidly, and make out the forms of thy 
rearmost riders. 

Prairie again all around us, but mom 
rolling, and covered with 


grass ; 


long Waving 


in the distance clumps of bright 


We halt for a mo 


ment on the brow of a high butte to rest 


green cottonwoods. 


our heated horses and 
the soft has 
been provident enough to save a canteen 
ful of coffee, and from this we have a 
freshing draught, and with cigarettes 
lighted enjoy our short rest to the ut 
most. Ahead of us, on the top of the 
next butte, we can see the staff reclining 
on the grass. 
‘‘at it’ again, for we can hear tli 
hearty laugh of the adjutant as he rises 
and the staff trumpeter sounds the order 
to mount again, and away we go brushing 
through the high grass. 


throw ourselves 


down in grass. 


Some one 


The major has evidently 
been 


We are compar 
atively free from dust now, and although 
the sun shoots down its fiercest heat as thi 
hour of noon passes, we can bear it mor 
easily. The eye, too, is refreshed by the 
wonderful color of the rolling hills far 
in our front, where the millions of wild 
flowers covering their smoothly rounded 
sides blend their bright hues harmonious 
ly in strong contrast with the deep blu 
shadows of the mountains. As we neat 
the cottonwoods the rushing of a stream 
is heard, and we are soon standing on its 
high banks, looking down upon the swift 

flowing torrent. The signal to let om 
horses drink is given, and we scramble 
down the steep sides, and ford the rapid 
current, rising almost up to our knees as 
we sit in our saddles; the thirsty brutes 
suck in the sweet water, cooled by the 
melting snows in the distant mountains. 

The day wears on inthismanner. Now 
we traverse tracts of cactus desert; now 
dip down through some sudden break in 
the plain, and ford streams more or less 
deep and rapid; now weclimb over mound 
shaped buttes until we enter a little grassy 
valley in the foot-hills, and halt there to 
await the arrival of the wagon train, and 
to make our camp for the night. 

Days pass in this way. We cross the 
great plains, almost imperceptibly reach 
ing a higher altitude day by day; we 
march over the divides, and move up 
through the foot-hills, higher and higher 
into the mountains. 





AN OLD 


STRONG soft south wind had been 


the 


leaves, 


A 


trees had dropped nearly all their 


blowing the day before, and 
lhere were left only a few brownish-golden 
mes dangling on the elms, and hardly any 
it all on the maples. There were many 
the 


heaped high. 


trees on street, and the fallen leaves 


Mrs. Wilson Torry’s 


ittle door yard was ankle deep with them. 


were 


Che air was full of their odor, which could 
iffect the spirit like a song, and mingled 
with it was the scent of grapes. 

The 


Torry 


minister had been ealling on Mrs. 
that 


heron the porch, taking leave. 


1 


he stood 


He 


young, and this was his first 


afternoon, and now 
lacing 

as very 
parish. Hewas small and light and mild- 
still he had considerable nervous 
The 
never found him hard to entertain. 

Now, 
tion, and fumbled in his pocket for a fold 
‘* There,” nearly 

Mr. Plainfield requested me 


LOOKING 5 


volubility. simple village women 


all at onee, he made an execlama- 
ed paper. said he, ‘'] 
Torgot this. 


It is a 
probiem W hich he has been working over; 


to hand this to you, Mrs. Torry. 


he gave it to me to try, and wanted me to 
propose, when I called, that you should 
see what you could do with it.” 

‘Well, I'll see 
mustn't 
make no great calculations on me. You 
don’t know anything about the 
‘rithmetie books an’ the rules they hev 
but I’m willin’ to try.’ 
you'll done while Mr. 
Plainfield and I are thinking of it, Mrs. 
Tomy,” 


She seized it eagerly. 


what Iecan do; but you an’ he 


know I 
’ 


nowadays: 


* On. have it 


‘You ‘ain't neither of you done it, 
then 2?” 

‘*He had not at last accounts, and—I 
have not,” replied the young man, laugh- 
ing, but coloring a little. 

The old lady’s eves gleamed as she look- 
ed at him, then at the paper. ‘‘I dare 
say I ean’t make head nor tail of it,” 


she, ** 


said 
but I'll see what Iecan do by-an’-by.”’ 
She had something of a childish air as 
there. 
so short that she wasalmost dwarfed; her 
shoulders were curved a little by spinal 
disease. Shehada small round face, and 
a mouth which widened out innocently 
into smiles as she talked. 


she stood She was slender, and 


Her eyes look- 
ed out directly at one, like a child’s; over 
them loomed a high forehead with bul- 
ging temples covered with deep wrinkles. 


ARITHMETICIAN 


‘You have always been very fond of 
mathematics, haven't vou, Mrs Torry 
said the minister, in his slow retreat 
** Lor’, ves I can’t remember the time 
when I wa’n’t crazy to cipher.’ 

** Arithmet 
I th 


Silde eas! 


ic isa very fascinating study, 


remarked the minister, trving to 


INK, 
ly off the subject and down the 
porch steps. 
“Tis to me. An’ there’s somethin’ I 
was thinkin’ about this very forenoon 
seein’ all them leaves on the ground made 
It’s 
to me to count 


| I'd 


used to sit down an’ 


always been a sight 
When I was 


rather count 


me, I s'pose 
of comfort 
“most than 
play. I 
the 
pewter porringer 


count by 
remember a little 
I had, that I used to fill 
Well, it 


what a 


hour together | 


up with beans an’ count ’em. 


come into my head this forenoon 


blessed privilege it would be to count up 


all the beautiful things in this creation. 
ill them 
leaves, an’ all 


Just think of countin’ : red an’ 


cold colored the prapes an’ 
apples in the fall; an’ when it come to the 
winter, all the the 


sparkles of frost; come to 


flakes of snow, an’ 


an’ when it 
the spring, all the flowers, and blades of 
grass, an’ the little new light green leaves 
I don’ know but you'll think it ain’t ex 
actly reverent, but it does seem to me that 
I'd rather do that 
world. Mebbe 


the countin’: 


than sing in the other 
somebody does have todo 
mebbe it’s singin’ forsome.”’ 

She stared up into the warm blue air, 
in which the bare branches of the trees 
elistened, with a sweet, solemn wonder in 
her old face. 

The minister in a bewildered way pon 
dered all the old 
rustled down the street. 


woman had said, as he 
Later, Mr. Plain 


] 


field (the young high-school teacher) and 


he would have a discussion over it. They 

often talked over Mrs. Wilson Torry. 
After her caller had gone, the old wo 

On the left of 


the little entry was the best room, where 


man entered.the house. 
she had been entertaining the minister; 
on the right, the kitchen. <A young girl 
was in there eating an apple. She looked 
up when Mrs. Torry stood in the door. 
‘**He’s gone, ain’t he ?” said she. 
‘Why, Letty, when did you come 2” 


‘ A fe We 


out. 


minutes ago. School's just 
I came in the back door, and heard 
him talking, so I kept still.” 


‘Why didn’t you come in an’ see him ?” 
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‘Oh, I didn’t want to see him. What 
vou got there, grandma ? 


‘Nothin 


brought me to do. 


sum the minister 
He an’ Mr. Plainfield 


over it 


but a 
have been workin’ 
Couldn't they do it ?” 

Well, he said they hadn't neither of 

em done it vet 
“Ts itawft 
‘**T don’ know 

‘* Let 
any of our books, I know. 


ul hard 2” 

I ‘ain’t looked at it yet.” 
He didn’t get it out of 
We never had 


me set 


anything like this.” 

a S’p se it’s one he come across some 
[ euess [11 sit down and look at 
it two or three minutes.” 


where 


An old bureau stood against the wall; 
on it were arranged four religious news 
papers in the exact order of their issues, 
the latest on top, Farmers’ Almanacs for 
the last four years filed in the same way, 
and a slate surmounted by an old arith 


metic. The pile of newspapers was in the 


} 
Siate 


middle; the and almanacs were on 
either end. 

Letty, soberly eating her apple, watch- 
ed her grandmother getting out the arith- 
metic and slate. She was a pretty young 
girl; her small innocent face, in spite of 
its vouthful roundness and fairness, re- 
minded people of Mrs. Torry’s. 

‘*T don’t think much of Mr. Plainfield, 
anyhow,” said she, as the click of her 
grandmother's pencil on the slate began ; 
He overheard 
He 


came right up behind us on the street, and 
I know he heard. You ought to have seen 


‘‘and he knows I don’t. 
me telling Lizzie Bascom so to-day. 


his face!” 

‘I don’t see what you've got agin him,” 
remarked Mrs. Torry, absently, as she 
dotted down figures. 

‘IT haven’t much of anything that I 
know of against him, only I don’t think 
he’s much of a teacher. He can’t do ex- 
amples as quickly as you, I know, and I 
don’t think a man has any business to be 
school-teaching if he can’t do examples as 
quickly as an old lady.” 

Mrs. Torry stopped her work, and fixed 
her round unwinking eyes full on the girl’s 
face. 

‘‘ Letty Torry, there’s some things you 
understand. You never will under- 
stand ‘em, if you live to be as old as Me- 
But 
get so you know the things air. 
Sometimes it don’t make any difference if 
anybody’s ignorant, an’ ’ain’t got any 


don't 


thuseleh, as far as that’s concerned. 
you'll 
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book-learnin’; air old, an’ hada hard-wo) 


in’ life. There'll be somethin’ in ‘em t] 
everybody else ‘ain't got; somethin’ th 
growed, an’ didn’t have to belearned. | 
got this faculty; Lean cipher. It ain't 
thin’ agin Mr. Plainfield if he ’ain’t cot 
itsa gift.” ; 

Her voice took on a solemn tone ai 
Letty looked at her with child 
** Well,” said she, with 


se he 


trembled. 


ish wonder. 


subdued manner, has no right 


teach, anyhow, without it. I 
have another apple. 


guess | 
[was real hungry 

So Letty ate another apple silent 
while her grandmother 
problem again. 

She did not solve it as easily as usual 
She worked till midnight, her little lamp 
drawn close to her on the kitehen tabli 


worked at thie 


then she went to bed, with the answer st 
in doubt. 

‘It ain’t goin’ to do for me to set up an 
longer,” said she, forlornly, as she 1 
** T shal 
But I declare I don’t se 
what’s got into me. I hope I ain’t losin 
my faculty.” 

She could not sleep much. 


placed the slate on the bureau. 
be sick if I do. 


The next 
morning, as soon as their simple break 
fast was eaten and Letty had gone to 
school, she seated herself with her slate 
and pencil. 

When Letty came home at 
found her grandmother still 
no dinner ready. 

‘*T do declare!” cried the old woman. 
‘*You don’t mean to say you're home 
Letty! It ain't twelve o'clock, is it ?” 

‘*Course it is; quarter past.” 

‘‘T ’ain’t got one mite of dinner ready, 
then. I’ve been so took up with the sum 
I hadn’t no idea how the time was goin’ 
1 don’ know what you will do, child.” 

“Oh, bread and 
grandma; just as soon have it as 
thing else. Got the problem done ?” 

‘*No, I’ain’t. I feel real bad about your 
dinner. Ill kindle up a fire now an’ fry 
you an egg—there be time enough.” 

‘I'd rather have bread and milk.” 

After Letty had gone to school for the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Torry had been work 
ing fruitlessly for an hour longer, she 
dropped her pencil. 

‘**T declare,” said she, ‘‘ I’m afraid I am 
losin’ my faculty!” 

Tears stood in her eyes. ‘‘I won't give 
up that I am, anyhow,” said she, and 
took the pencil again. 


noon she 
at work, and 


milk, 
any 


get some 
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When Letty returned, in the latter part 
it, 


She 


of the afternoon, she scarcely knew 
with the full meaning of the word. 
saw her, but her true consciousness was 
so full of figures that Letty’s fair face 
could only look in at the door. 

Lett 


vaiting for her outside. 


y ran in hastily; a young girl was 
“Oh, grandma,” 
cried Letty, * Lizzie’s going to Ellsworth 
to she’s 


her mother; 
Can't I go 


do an errand for 
coming back on the last train. 
with her Q” 

Her grandmother stared at 


minute and made no answer. 


her for a 
‘She’s got tickets for both of us. Can't 
[ go, grandma 2?” 

“Yes.” 

Letty smoothed her hair a little, and 
put on her best hat; then she went. 

‘*Good-by,” said she, looking back at 
the intent old figure; but she got no an 
swer. 

‘*Grandma’s so taken up with an ex 
imple she’s got that she doesn’t know 
she told her friend when she 
‘*She didn’t answer when I[ 
said good-by; she forgot to get dinner to- 


iunything,”’ 


was outside. 


aay too.” 

Mrs. Torry worked on and on. She 
never looked up nor thought of anything 
else until it grew so dark that she could 
“Tl have to light 
the lamp,” said she, with a sigh. 

After it was lit she went to work again. 
She never thought of wanting any sup- 


not see her figures. 


per, though she had eaten nothing since 
morning. 

The kitchen clock struck seven—Letty 
should have been home then—eight, and 
but she never noticed it. A few 
minutes afterward some one knocked on 
the door. She ciphered on. Then the 
knocks were repeated, louder and quicker. 

‘*Somebody’s knockin’, 
muttered, and opened the door. Mr. 
Plainfield stood there. He was a hand- 
some young man with rosy cheeks; he 
was always smiling. He looked past her 
into the room inquiringly. ‘*Is Letty at 
home ?”’ said he. 

* Letty ?” 
“Yes, Letty. Is she at home ?” 
‘Why, yes, she’s here. Letty!” 


nine, 


L guess,” she 


‘* Has she gone to bed ?” 
Mrs. 
Torry opened the door at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘‘ Letty! Letty!” 

‘I guess she must be asleep,” said she, 
turning to the had 


“Why, yes, I guess she has.” 


young man, who 


613 


the ‘“Want me 


Did you want anything 


stepped into kite] 
to 
pertickler 


He 


soon 


en. 


Foupan see 


sl had 


had some thing special 


you just 


as 


The old woman climbed the steep, un 


carpeted stairs, feebly, w 


ith a long pat on 
every step She came down faster 
] f 


less Ol 


reck 
her trembling uncertainty She 
W here is she 
‘You knew she went to Ellsworth 
Lizzie 
‘*No, I didn’t 


‘Why, she said something to you about 


ain't there! Letty’s gone! 


+1 
Vili 


it, didn’t she 
‘I don’ know whether she did or not.” 
** Lizzy just told me that she missed her 
leit there 
went 
thing she had forgotten 


in the depot. She for a 


her 


tor 
When she came 


minute while she back some 


The 


and Lizzie thought 


back she 


all 


on 


was train 
| must ! 


sne 
She did not see 


gone, was 
ready, 
it, so she got On he rself. 
her in the depot here, and has been crying 
about it, and afraid to tell till just now. = | 
came right over as soon as I knew about it 

*“*Oh, Letty! Letty! Where’s Letty ? 
Oh, Mr. Plainfield, you goan’ find her! Go 
right off! You will, won't you ? 
allers liked you.” 

t 


Letty 


[ always liked Letty,” said the young 
man, brokenly. *’ jl find her—don’t you 
worry.” 

* You'll go right off now ?” 

‘‘Of course I will; I won't wait a min 
ute.”’ 

‘*Oh, Letty, Letty! Whereisshe? What 
shalll do? That little bit ofa thing—and 
she was always one of the frightened kind 
—out all alone; 
went to E 


an’ it’s night! She never 


7 
Lis 


worth alone in her hull life. 
She didn’t know nothin’ about the town, 
an’ she didn’t have a cent. of money in her 
pocket.” 

as | | Mrs. to stay 
with you,” Mr. Plainfield called back as 
he hurried off, 


Ss On 


send Bascom over 


Mrs. Bascom came, poking her 
white, nervous face in the door inquiring 
ly. ‘‘She ’ain’t come ?” 

‘“No. Oh, Mis’ Bascom, what shall Ido?” 
**Oh, Mis’ Torry, I do feel so bad about 
it I don’t know what todo. If Lizzie had 
only told before! but there she 
stairs crying, and afraid to tell. I've been 
scolding her, but she felt so bad I had to 
stop. She called me, an’ told me finally; 
an’ I guess ‘twa’n’t long before Mr. 
field started off, to find out 


was up 


lain- 


if she was 
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It was lucky he was boarding with 
He'll find her if anybody can; he’s as 

He turned white’s a 
him.” 


as lightning 
I told 


\1 9 
yt), LIS 


vhen 
B iscom ' 
\ A 
VOY, 
He'll find 
You ii see 


you Know 


aon t 


Mis’ Torry. 


She can’t be very far off. 


o1ve up SO, 
ner, 
her walking in here first thing 

He’s got a real fast team, an’ 
He went 
vyhen I was coming 


he’s started for Ellsworth now. 
a streak 

road. He'll 

l sound be 
‘Oh, Letty! Letty ! 
It's my fault, 


{ | : 


own Tait 
ie minister brought me a sum, 


have her back safe 

fore morning.” 

Oh, whatshallI do? 

every mite of it’s mv 

you don’t know nothin’ 

about it jy 
i Mr 


vesterday 


Plainfield had been workin’ on, 
] jest sat 
an’ ciphered half the night, an’ all day. 1 
didn’t know nomore what Letty asked me, 
when she came in 
all 


she 


afternoon, an’ 


from 
I didn’t more’n half know 

I didn’t nothin’ 
an’ now Letty ’s lost, an’ 


school, than no 
thin’ 
when 


come. know 


but them figgers, 
it's my fault.” 

‘Why, you might have let her gone if 
yo vd known.” 

‘*T guess I shouldn't let her gone, all 
alone with your Lizzie, tocome home after 
dark in the last train, little delicate thing 
as she was. I guessIshouldn’t; an’I guess 
I should have started up an* done some- 
thing, if I'd known, when she wasn’t here 
at train time. I didn’t get the sum done, 
lad of it: 
I was losin’ my faculty as ’m growin’ 
older, an’ I hope I am.” 

‘‘Now don’t talk so, Mis’ Torry. Sit 
You'll be sick.” 

‘IT guess there ain’t much bein’ calm. 
I tell you what ‘tis, Mis’ I’ve 


been a wicked woman. I’ve been thinkin’ 


an’ i'm g it seems to me jest as if 


down an’ try to be calm. 


Bascom, 


so much of this faculty I’ve had for ci- 
pherin’ that I’ve set it afore everything—I 
Only that child 
any dinner but an’ 
cause I was so took up with the sum 
that I forgot it. 


tient 


hev. vesterday poor 


didn't hev crackers 
milk, 
An’ she was jest as pa- 
said she'd rather 
hev crackers an’ milk than anything else. 
Oh, dear! dear!” 

‘* Don't ery, Mis’ Torry.” 

‘*Tean't help it. 


as a lamb about it: 


[t don’t make no dif- 
ference what folks are born with a faculty 
for—whether it’s cipherin’, or singin’, or 
writin’ poetry—the love that’s betwixt hu- 
man beings an’ the help that’s betwixt 


‘em ought to come first. Ive known it 


all the time, but I’ve gone agin it. an’ now 
What shall I do2” 


I've got my pay. 
remained ] 


Mrs. with her al 
night, but she could not pacify her in th: 
She was nearly distracted hers 
She was fearful that her Lizzie might hi 
blamed. 


Bascom 


least. 


The next day people flocked to the hou 
to inquire if there was any news from Let 
ty, and tocomfort her grandmother 
pathy seemed fairly dripping like fragra 
oil from these simple, honest hearts; b 


Qrn 


the poor old woman got no refreshing 
fluence fromit. She kepton her old strai: 
She had lost Letty, and 
her own fault, and what should 
Mr. Plainfield did not come home 
No 
thing was heard until moon; then a tel 
He thought 
he was on Letty’s track, he said; they 
should hear again. 


in their ears. 
was all 
she do? 


The minister took his place in school. 


oram from the teacher came. 


Next day there was a second messagt 


Letty was safe; 


possible. 


coming home as soon 
The following day passed then, 
another The old 
crandmother’s faith and hope seemed to 
have deserted her. ,She knew Letty was 
not found; never would be found 
She and Mr. Plaintield were both lost now 
Something dreadful had happened to both 
of them. 

‘*The worst of it is,’ she told Mrs. Bas 
com one afternoon, with a fierce indigna 
tion at herself, *‘ I can’t help thinkin’ abo 
that awfulsum now after all that’s happen 
ed. Them figgers keep troopin’ into my 
head right in the midst of my thinkin’ 
about Letty. It’s all I can do to let that 
slate alone, an’ not take it off the bureau 
But I won’t—I won’t if it kills me not to. 
An’ all the time I jest despise myself for 
it: a-lettin’ my faculty for cipherin’ get 
ahead of things that’s higher an’.sacreder. 
I do think I’ve lost my faculty now, an’ I 
‘most hope I hev. But it won’t make no 
difference "bout Letty now. Oh dear! 
dear! What shall I do?” 

On the fourth day after Letty’s disap- 
pearance, between six 
in the evening, Mrs. Torry was sitting 
alone in her kitchen. The last sympa 
thizer had gone home to eat her supper. 

The distressed old woman had drank a 
cup of tea; that was all she would touch. 
The pot was still on the stove. 


and not word came. 


she 


and seven o'clock 


There was 
a soft yellow light from the lamp over the 
room. The warm air was full of the fra- 
grance of boiling tea. 
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Mrs. Torry sat looking over at the bureau. 
She would have looked the same way if she 
had been starving and seen food there. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “if—I could—only 
Jittle while, it does 
seem as if *twould comfort me more’n any 
Oh Lord! I wonder if I 
blame? “Iwas the way I was made, an’ I 
couldn't help that. P’rhaps I should hev 
let Letty gone, an’ she'd been lost, anyway. 
[ wonder if I hev lost my faculty ?” 

She sat there looking over at the slate. 


work on that sum a 


thing Was to 


At last she rose and started to cross the 
room. Midway she stopped. 

‘*Oh,what am I doin’? Letty’s lost, an’ 
I'm coin’ to cipherin’! S’pose she should 

She’d be so hurt 
She wouldn't think 
[ cared anything about her.” 

She stood looking at the slate and think- 
Then her face settled 


come in an’ ketch me? 
she'd never get over it. 


ing for a moment. 
into a hard calm. 
won't 
I might as well cipher 


‘* Letty won't come back —she 
never come back. 
as anything else.” 

She went across the room, got the slate 
She 
had been ciphering fora minute or so when 


and pencil, and returned to her seat. 


i sound outside caused her to start and 


She sat with mouth open and chin 


The 


Dp 
p- 


sound came 
was at the door. Of all the 
sounds which had smote that old 
woman’s ears since her birth of 
there 
It was 
Letty’s thin girlish treble which she heard 
just outside the door. 

For a second, as she sat listening, her 
face was rapt, angelic; in spite of its sal- 
lowness and wrinkles it might have fig- 
ured in an altarpiece. Then it changed. 
The slate was in her lap. What would 
Letty think ? 

It was all passing swiftly; the door- 
latch rattled; she slipped the slate under 
her gingham apron, and sat still. 

‘*Oh, poor grandma!” cried Letty, run- 
ning in; ‘‘you’ve been frightened ’most 
to death about me, haven’t you?” She 
bent over her grandmother and laid her 
soft pretty cheek against hers. 

‘Oh, Letty! I didn’t think you'd ever 
come back.” 

‘*T have; but I did have the dreadfulest 
time. I got carried ’way out West on an 
express train. Just think of it! I got on 
the wrong train while I was waiting for 
Lizzie. I was frightened almost to death. 


trembling, listening. 
nearer: it 
sweet 
songs 
birds, choral hymns, Sabbath bells 
had been none so sweet as this. 


615 
But Mr. Plainfield telegraphed ahead 
found out 
took me to a hotel: 

You haven't said anything to 
Plainfield, grandma.” 


He 


where [ was going, and they 


came for 


Mr. 


and then he 
me. 


The young man was standing smiling 


behind Letty. She looked astonished 


when her grandmother did not rise to 


speak to him, but sat perfectly still as she 
uttered some broken thanks. 
“Why, grandma, you 
you 2” 
‘No—I ain’t sick,” 


ain’t sick, are 
said she. 
said her crandmo 
ther, with a meek tone. 

When Mr. Plainfield left, in a few mo 
ments, Letty gave a half half 


ashamed glance at her grandmother, and 


defiant, 


followed him out, closing the door. 
When returned, Mrs. Torry 
standing by the table pouring out 


she was 
a cup 
of tea for her. 
place on the bureau. 
‘*Grandma,” said Letty, blushing inno 
cently, ‘“‘I thought I ought to say some 
thing to Mr. Plainfield, you know. 1} 
hadn't, and I knew he heard what I said 
to Lizzie that day. I thought I ought to 
ask his pardon, when he’d done so much 
for me. DTve made up my mind that I 
do like him. There's other things besides 
doing arithmetic examples.” 


» Was in its usual 


Them things 
I think I'd rather have a 
man who hadn't got any special faculty, 
if I was goin’ to git married.” 


guess there is, child. 


is all second. 


‘* Nobody said anything about getting 
married, grandma.” 

Pretty soon Letty went to bed. 
was worn out with her adventures. 

‘** Ain't you going too, grandma ?” asked 
she, turning around, lamp in hand, at the 
foot of the stairs. 

‘*Pretty soon, child; pretty soon. I’ve 
—got a little somethin’ I want to do first.” 

The grandmother up till nearly 
morning working the problem. 
Once in a while she would lay down her 
slate and climb upstairs and peep into 
Letty’s little peaceful girl-chamber to see 
if she was safe. 

“Tf I have got that dear child safe, and 
‘ain't lost my faculty,it’s more’n I deserve,” 


She 


sat 
over 


muttered she, as she took her slate the last 
time. 

The next evening the minister 
over. ‘So Letty’s come,” he said, 
Mrs. Torry opened the door. 

‘Yes, Letty’s come, and 
sum, you gave me, done.” 


came 
when 


I’ve got that 
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VIII 
sir of the Florentine winter 
of the 


lements 


peng 


natural forces, the repose of the e 


seems to Share the arrest 


I" } ty ’ +] re t 
ile pale biue SKY IS Trequentiy Overcast 


ind it rains two days out of five; some 


es, under extraordinary provocation 
he north, a snow-storm whirls along 

he low gray dome, and whitens the 
brown roofs, where a growth of spindling 
weeds and grass clothes the tiles the whole 
year round, and shpws its delicate green 
But 


the winds are laid, and the sole 


the gathered flakes 


t 


art 


for the 
most p 
change is from quiet sun to quiet shower. 
Ti least 1 


in the 


is the impression which re 


mains senses of the sojourning 
stranger, whose days slip away with 
little difference another that 
they seem re ally not to have passt d, but, 


the 


sO 
one from 
like orass that keeps the hill-sides 
fresh round Florence all the winter long, 
to be Walling some decisive change of sea- 
son before they begin. 

The the 
marked the lapse of a month since his ar 


He could 


have believed that it was February yet 


first of Carnival sights, that 


rival, took Colville by surprise. 
not 
if it had not been for the stragg 


ling mask- 


ers In armor whom he met one day in 
Via Borgognissanti, with their visors up 
for their better convenience in smoking. 
They were part of the chorus at of 
the theatre 


to eke out their salaries with the gifts of 


one 
‘s,and they were going about 
people whose windows the festival season 
The silly 


spectacle stirred Colville’s blood a little, 


privileged them to play under. 


as any sort of holiday preparation was apt 
to do. He thought that it afforded him 
a fair occasion to call at Palazzo Pinti, 
where he had not been so much of late as 
in the first days of his renewed acquaint- 
Mrs. Bowen. He had at one 
time had the fancy that Mrs. Bowen was 
cool toward him. He might very well 
have been mistaken in this; 


ance with 


in fact, she 
had several times addressed him the po 
but he 
made some evasion, and went only on the 


litest reproaches for not coming; 


days when she was receiving other peo- 
ple, and when necessarily he saw very 
little of the family. 

Miss Graham was always very friendly, 
but always very busy, drawing tea from 
the samovar, and looking after others. 


SUMMER. 
W. D. Howe 


Effie Bowen dropped her eyes in re-estab 
lished strangeness when she brought th. 
to him. There was 


moment when he suspected that he had 


basket of cake one 
been talked over in family council, and 
But he had 


no proof of this,and it had really nothing 


put under a certain regimen. 


to do with his keeping away, which was 
largely accidental. He had 

with as much earnestness as he could rea 
sonably expect of himself, that notion of 


Wy 


taken up 


studying the architectural expression of 
Florentine character at the different peri 
ods. He had spent a good deal of money 
in books, he had revived his youthful fa 
miliarity with the city, and he had mad 
what acquaintance he could with people 
interested in such matters. He met some 
of these in the limited but very active so 
ciety in which he mingled daily and night 
ly. After the first to any 
sort of social life had worn off, he found 
himself very fond of the prompt hospital] 
ities which his introduction at Mrs. Bow 
en’s had opened to him. His 
more frequently it was his hostess—had 


strangeness 


host—or 


sometimes merely an apartment at a ho 
tel; 
in one of the furnished lodgings which 
stretch the whole length of the Lung’ Arno 


perhaps the family was established 


on either hand, and abound in all the new 
streets approaching the Cascine, and had 
ia hnleate Shs 
set up the simple and facile housekeeping 
of the sojourner in Florence for a few 
months; living in the 
villa or the palace they had taken for 
years. 


others had been 


The more recent and transitory people 
expressed something of the prevailing 
English and American estheticism in the 
decoration of their apartments, but the 
greater part accepted the Florentine draw 
ing-room as their landlord had imagined 
it for them, with furniture and curtains 


in yellow satin, a cheap ingrain carpet 
thinly covering the stone floor, and a fire 
of little logs ineffectually blazing on the 


hearth, and flickering on the carved 
frames of the pictures on the wall and the 
nakedness of the frescoed allegories in the 
ceiling. Whether of longer or shorter 
stay, the sojourners were bound together 
by a common language and a common so- 
cial tradition; they all had a Day, and on 
that day there was tea and bread and butter 
for every comer. They had one another 
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to dine; there were evening parties, with 
dancing and without dancing. Colville 
even went to a fancy ball, where he was 
kept in countenance by several other Flor 
entines of the period of Romola. At all 
these places he met nearly the same peo 
ple, whose alien life in the midst of the 
native community struck him as one of 
the phases of modern civilization worthy 
of note, if not particular study ; for he fan- 
cied it destined to a wider future through- 
out Europe, as the conditions in England 
and America grow and 
They seemed to see very 
little of Italian society, and to be shut out 
from practical knowledge of the local life 
by the terms upon which they had them- 
selves insisted. Our race finds its sim- 
plified and cheapened London or New 
York in all its Continental resorts now, 
but nowhere has its taste been so much 
studied as in Italy, and especially in Flor- 
ence. It was not, perhaps, the real Eng- 
lishman or American who had been con- 
sidered, but a forestiere conventionalized 
from the Florentine’s observation of many 
Anglo-Saxons. 


more tiresome 


more onerous. 


But he had been so well 
conjectured that he was hemmed round 
with a very fair illusion of his national 
circumstances. 

It was not that he had his English or 
American doctor to prescribe for him when 
sick, and his English or American apothe- 
cary to compound his potion; it was not 
that there was an English tailor and an 
American dentist, an English bookseller 
and an English baker, and chapels of 
every shade of Protestantism, with Cath- 
olic preaching in English every Sunday. 
These things were more or less matters of 
necessity, but Colville objected that the bar- 
bers should offer him an American sham- 
poo; that the groceries should abound in 
English biscuit and our own canned fruit 
and vegetables, and that the grocers’ clerks 
should be ambitious to read the labels of 
the Boston baked beans. He heard— 
though he did not prove this by experi- 
ment—that the master of a certain trat- 
toria had studied the doughnut of New 
England till he had actually surpassed the 
original in the qualities that have under- 
mined our digestion as a people. But 
above all it interested him to see that in- 
tense expression of American civilization, 
the horse-car, triumphing along the mag- 
nificent avenues that mark the line of the 
old city walls; and he recognized an in- 
stinctive obedience to an abstruse natural 
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law in the fact that whereas the omnibus, 
which the Italians have derived from the 
English, was not filled beyond its seating 
capacity, the horse-car was overcrowded 
Without and within at Florence just as it 
is with us who invented it. 

**T wouldn't mind even that,” he said one 


day to the lady who was drawing him his 


f 
t 


fifth or sixthe ip of tea for that afternoon, 
and with whom he was naturally making 
this absurd condition of things a matter 


le her 


of personal question; *‘ but you peop 
pass your days in a round of unbroken 
English, except when you talk 
servants. I’m not sure you don't 
English with the shop 
hardly get them to speak 

“Perhaps t} 


with your 
speak 
people. I can 
Italian to me,” 
ley think you Can speak 
English better,” said the lady. 
This went over Florence; in a week it 
was told to Colville as something said to 
He fearlessly reclaimed it 
as said to himself, and this again was told. 
In the houses where he visited he had the 
friendly acceptance of any intelli 


some one else. 


gent and 
reasonably agreeable person who comes 
promptly and willingly when he is asked, 
and seems always to have enjoyed him 
self when he goesaway. But besides this 
sort of general favor, he enjoyed a very 
pleasing little personal popularity which 
came from his interest in other people, 
from his good-nature, and from his inert- 
ness. He slighted no acquaintance, and 
talked to every one with the same appar- 
ent wish to be entertaining. This was be 
cause he was incapable of the cruelty of 
open indifference when his lot was cast 
with a dull person, and also because he was 
mentally too lazy to contrive pretenses for 
getting away: besides, he did not really 
find anybody altogether a bore, and he 
had no wish to shine. He listened with- 
out shrinking to stories that he had heard 
before, and to things that had already been 
said to him; as has been noted, he had 
himself the habit of repeating his ideas 
with the recklessness of maturity, for he 
had lived lorig enough to know that this 
can be done with almost entire safety. 

He haunted the studios a good deal, 
and through a retrospective affinity with 
art, and a human sympathy with the sae- 
rifice which it always involves, he was on 
friendly terms with sculptors and painters 
who were not in every case so friendly 
with one another. More than once he saw 
the scars of old rivalries, and he might 
asily have been an adherent of two or 
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three parties But he tried to keep the 
freedom of the different without 
taking sides; and he felt the pathos of the 
case when they all told the same story of 


camps 


the disaster which the taste for bric-A-brac 


had wrought to the cause of art; how peo 


ple who came abroad no longer gave or 
for statues and pictures, but spent 
their mone. 


ders 
on curtains and carpets, old 
chests and chairs, and pots and pans. 
There were some among these artists whom 
he had before in 
Florence, ardent and hopeful beginners; 


Known twenty years 
and now the backs of their gray or bald 
heads, as they talked to him with their 
faces toward their work, and a pencil ora 
pinch of clay held thoughtfully between 
their fingers, appealed to him as if he had 
remained young and prosperous, and they 
had gone forward to age and hard work. 
They were very quaint at times. They 
talked the American slang of the war days 
and of the 
a mastery of Italian, they often used the 
idioms of that tongue in their English 
They were dim and vague about 
the country, with whose affairs they had 
Here 
and there one thought he was going home 
very soon; others had finally relinquished 
all thoughts of return. These had, per- 
haps without knowing it, lost the desire to 
come back; they cowered before the ex- 
pensiveness of life in America, and doubt- 
ed of a future with which, indeed, only the 
young can hopefully grapple. But in 
spite of their accumulated years, and the 
evil times on which they had fallen, Col- 
ville thoughtthem mostly very happy men, 


davs before the war; without 


speech. 


kept up through the newspapers. 


leading simple and innocent lives in a 
world of the ideal, and rich in the inex- 
haustible beauty of the city, the sky, the 
air. They all, whether they were ever 
going back or not, were fervent Ameri- 
cans, and their ineffaceable nationality 
marked them, perhaps, all the more strong- 
ly for the patchcS of something alien that 
overlaid it in places. They knew that he 
was or had been a newspaper man; but if 
they secretly cherished the hope that he 
would bring them to the dolce lume of print, 
they never betrayed it; and the author- 
ship of his letter about the American art- 
ists in Florence, which he printed in the 
American Register at Paris, was not 
traced to him for a whole week. 

Colville was a frequent visitor of Mr. 
Waters, who had a lodging in Piazza San 
Marco, of the poverty which can always be 
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decent in Italy. It was bare, but for the 
books that furnished it; witha table for his 
writing, on acorner of which he breakfast 
ed, a wide sofa with cushions in coarse 
white linen that frankly confessed itself a 
bed by night, and two chairs of plain Italian 
walnut; but the windows, which had no 
sun, looked out upon the church and the 
convent sacred to the old Socinian for the 
sake of the meek, heroic mystie whon 
they keep alive in all the glory of his mar 
tyrdom. No two minds could well have 
been farther apart than the New England 
minister and the Florentine monk, and no 
two souls nearer together, as Colville ree- 
ognized with a not irreverent smile. 

When the old man was not looking up 
some point of his saint’s history in his 
books, he was taking with the hopefulness 
of youth and the patience of age a lesson 
in colloquial Italian from his landlady’s 
daughter, which he pronounced with a 
scholarly serupulosity and a sincere atonic 
Massachusetts accent. He practiced the 
language wherever he could, especially at 
the trattoria where he dined, and where he 
made occasions to detain the waiter in con 
versation. They humored him, out of their 
national good-heartedness and sympathy, 
and they did what they could to realize a 
strange American dish for him on Sundays 

a combination of stock-fish and potatoes 
boiled, and then fried together in small 
cakes. They revered him as a foreign 
gentleman of saintly amiability and incom- 
prehensible preferences; and he was held 
in equal regard at the next green-grocer’s, 
where he spent every morning five cente 
simi for a bunch of radishes and ten for a 
little pat of butter to eat with his bread 
and coffee: he could not yet accustom him- 
self to mere bread and coffee for break- 
fast, though he conformed as completely 
as he could to the Italian way of living. 
He respected the abstemiousness of the 
race; he held that it came from a spirit- 
uality of nature to which the North was 
still strange, with all its conscience and 
sense of individual accountability. He 
contended that he never suffered in his 
small dealings with these people from the 
dishonesty which most of his countrymen 
complained of; and he praised their un- 
failing gentleness of manner: this could 
arise only from goodness of heart, which 
was perhaps the best kind of goodness, 
after all. 

None of these humble acquaintance of 
his could well have accounted for the im- 
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pression they all had that he was some 
sort of ecclesiastic. They could never 
have understood — nor, for that matter, 
could any one have understood through 
European tradition—the sort of sacerdo- 
tal office that Mr. Waters had filled so 
long in the little deeply book -clubbed 
New England village where he had out 
lived most of his flock, till one day he 
rose in the midst of the surviving dyspep- 
ties and consumptives and, following the 
example of Mr. Emerson, renounced his 
calling forever. By that time even the 
pale Unitarianism thinning out into paler 
doubt was no longer tenable with him. 
He confessed that while he felt the Divine 
goodness more and more, he believed that 
it was a mistake to preach any specific 
creed or doctrine, and he begged them to 
release him from their service. A young 
man came to fill his place in their pulpit, 
but he kept his place in their hearts. They 
raised a subscription of seventeen hundred 
dollars and thirty-five cents, and this being 
submitted to the new button manufacturer, 
who had founded his industry in the vil- 
lage, he promptly rounded it out to three 
thousand, and Mr. Waters came to Flor- 
His people parted with him in 
terms of regret as delicate as they were 
awkward, and their love followed him. 
He corresponded regularly with two or 
three ladies, and his letters 
times read from his pulpit. 

Colville took the Piazza San Marco in 
on his way to Palazzo Pinti on the morn- 
ing when he had made up his mind to go 
there, and he stood at the window looking 
out with the old man when some more 
maskers passed through the place—two 
young fellows in old Florentine dress, 
with a third habited as a nun. 

‘‘Ah,” said the old man, gently, “I 
wish they hadn’t introduced the nun! 
But I suppose they can't help signaliz- 
ing their escape from the domination of 
the Church on all occasions. It’s a nat- 
ural reaction. It will all come right in 
time.” 

‘*You preach the true American gos- 
pel,” said Colville. 

‘*Of course. That is the gospel.” 

‘*Do you suppose that Savonarola would 
think it had all come out right,” asked 
Colville, a little maliciously, ‘‘if he could 
look from the window with us here and 
see the wicked old Carnival, that he tried 
so hard to kill four hundred years ago, 
still alive? And kicking?” he added, in 


ence. 


were some- 
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cognizance of the caper of one of the 
maskers. 
‘“Oh yes; why not? By this time he 
knows that his puritanism was all a mis 
take, unless as 
only. 


a thing for the moment 
I should rather like to have Savo- 
narola here with us; he would find these 
costumes familiar: they are of his time 
I shall make a point of seeing all I can of 
the Carnival, as part of my study of Sa- 
vonarola, if nothing else.” 

‘*T’m afraid you'll have to give your 
self limitations,” 
the 


said Colville, as one of 
maskers threw his arm round the 
But the old man did 
not see this, and Colville did not feel it 
necessary to explain himself. 

The maskers had passed out of the pi- 
azza now, and ‘* Have you seen our friends 
at Palazzo Pinti lately ?” said Mr. Waters 

‘Not very,” said Colville. 
on my way there.” 

“*T wish you would make them my com 
pliments. Such a beautiful young crea- 
ture.” 

** Yes,” said Colville, 
a beautiful girl.” 

‘*‘T meant Mrs. Bowen,” 
old man, quietly. 

“Oh; I thought you meant Miss Gra- 
ham. Mrs. Bowen is my contemporary, 
and so I didn’t think of her when 
I should have 
pretty rather than beautiful.” 

‘* No; she’s beautiful. 


is good-looking 


mock-nun’s neck. 


‘*T was just 


‘she is certainly 


returned the 


you 
said young. called her 
The young girl 
I don’t deny that; but 
she is very crude yet.” 

Colville laughed. ‘‘Crude in looks? 
I should have said Miss Graham was rath- 
er crude in mind, though I’m not sure I 
wouldn't have stopped at saying young.” 

‘*No,” mildly persisted the old man; 
**she couldn’t be crude in mind without 
being crude in looks.” 

‘* You mean,” pursued Colville, smiling, 
but not wholly satisfied, ‘that she hasn't 
a lovely nature ?” 

‘* You never can know what sort of na- 
ture a young girl has. Her nature de- 
pends so much upon that of the man 
whose fate she shares.” 

‘“‘The woman is what the man makes 
her? That is convenient for the woman, 


and relieves her of all responsibility.” 
worm 


he man is what the woman makes 


him, too, but not so much so. The man 
was cast into a deep sleep, you know—” 

** And the woman was what he dreamed 
her. I wish she were!” 
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* said Mr. Waters. 

They did not pursue the matter. The 
truth that floated in the old minister’s 
words pleased Colville by its vagueness, 
and flattered the man in him by its impli 
He 


were 


‘* Tn most cases she is,’ 


man’s 


that if 


cation of the superiority. 


wanted to say Mrs. Bowen 
what the late Mr. Bowen had 
ed her, then the late Mr. Bowen, when 
cast mto his deep sleep, must have had 
But this seemed 
to be personalizing the fantasy unwarrant 
ably, and pushing it far. For like 
reason he forbore to say that if Mr. Wa- 
ters’s theory were correct, it would be bet- 


dream 


Lina Ridgely in his eye. 


too 


ter to begin with some one whom nobody 


else had dreamed before; 


then you could 


be sure at least of not having a wife to 
somebody else’s mind rather than your 
Once on his way to Palazzo Pinti, 
he stopped, arrested by a thought that had 
not occurred to him before in relation to 
what Mr. Waters had been saying, and 
then pushed on with the sense of security 


own. 


which is the compensation the possession 
of the initiative brings to our sex along with 
In the enjoyment 
of this, noman stops to consider the other 


many responsibilities. 
side, which must wait his initiative, how- 
ever they mean to meet it. 

In the Por San Maria, Colville found 
masks and dominoes filling the shop win- 
the doors. A 
devil in red and a clown in white crossed 


dows and dangling from 


the way in front of him from an intersect- 


ing street; several children in pretty mas- 


querading dresses flashed in and _ out 
the He hurried to the 
Lung’ Arno, and reached the palace where 
Mrs. Bowen lived with these holiday sights 
fresh in his mind. Imogene turned to 
meet him at the door of the apartment, 
running from the window where she had 
left Effie Bowen still gazing. 

‘“We saw you coming,” she said, gayly, 
without waiting to exchange formal greet- 
ing’ ‘““We didn’t know at first but it 
might be somebody else disguised as you. 


among: crowd. 


We've been watching the maskers go by. 
Isn't it exciting ?” 

‘Awfully,” said Colville, going to the 
window with her, and putting his arm on 
Effie’s knelt in a 


chair have you 


where she 


out. ‘‘ What 


shoulder, 
looking 
seen ?” 

‘*Oh, only two Spanish students with 
‘* mandolins,” said Imogene; ‘** but you can 
see they’re beginning to come.” 

‘They'll stop now,” murmured Effie, 
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with gentle disappointment; ‘‘it’s com 
mencing to rain.” 

‘*Oh, too bad!” wailed the young girl 
3ut just then two medizval men-at-arms 
came in sight, carrying umbrellas. ‘‘Isn’'t 
that too delicious? Umbrellas and chain 
armor!” 

‘You can’t expect them to let their 
chain armor get rusty,” said Colville 
‘You ought to have been with me—min 
strels in scale armor, Florentines of Sa 
vonarola’s times, nuns, clowns, demons, 
fairies—no end to them.” 

‘It’s very well saying we ought to have 
been with you; but we can’t go anywhere 
alone.” 

‘I didn’t say alone,” said Colville. 
‘Don’t you think Mrs. Bowen would 
trust you with me to-see these Carnival 
beginnings?” He had not meant at all to 
do anything of this kind, but that had not 
prevented his doing it. 

‘*How hasn't 
been asked ?” said Imogene, with a touch 


do we know, when she 
of burlesque dolor, such as makes a digni 
fied girl enchanting, when she permits it 
to herself. She took Effie’s hand in hers, 
the child having faced round from the 
window, and stood smoothing it, with her 
lovely head pathetically tilted on one side. 

‘“ What haven’t I been asked yet ¢” d 
manded Mrs. Bowen, coming lightly to 
ward them from a door at the side of the 
salon. She gave her hand to Colville 
with the prettiest grace, and a cordiality 
that brought a flush to hercheek. There 
had really been nothing between them but 
a little unreasoned coolness, if it were even 
so much as that; say rather a dryness, ag- 
gravated by time and absence, and now, 
as friends do, after a thing of that kind, 
they were suddenly glad to be good to 
each other. 

‘““Why, you haven’t been asked how 
you have been this long time,” said Col 
ville. 

‘‘T have been wanting to tell you for a 
whole week,” returned Mrs. Bowen, seat- 
ing the rest in taking a chair for herself. 
‘* Where have you been ?” 

‘‘Oh,shut up in my cellat Hétel d’Atene, 
writing a short history of the Florentine 
people for Miss Effie.” 

‘* Effie, take Mr. Colville’s hat,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ We're going to make you stay 
to lunch,” she explained to him. 

‘*Ts that so ?” he asked, with an effect of 
polite curiosity. 

‘*Yes.” Imogene softly clapped her 
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hands, unseen by Mrs. Bowen, for Col 
ville’s instruction that all was going well. 
If it delights women to pet an undanger- 
ous friend of our sex, to use him like one 
of themselves, there are no words to paint 
the soft and flattered content with which 
‘You 
must have nearly finished the history,” 
added Mrs. Bowen. 

“Well, I could have finished it,” said 
Colville, ‘if I had only begun it. You 
see, writing a short history of the Floren- 


tine people is such quick work that you 


his spirit purrs under their caresses. 


have to be careful how you actually put 
pen to paper, or youre through with it be- 
fore you’ve had any fun out of it.” 

‘*T think Effie will like to read that kind 
of history,” said her mother. 

The child hung her head, and would not 
look at Colville: 
him; his absence must have seemed long- 


she was still shy witl 


er to a child, of course. 

At lunch they talked of the Carnival 
sights that had begun toappear. He told 
of his call upon Mr. Waters and of the 
old minister’s purpose to see all he could 
of the Carnival in order to judge intelli- 
gently of Savonarola’s opposition to it. 

‘*Mr. Waters is a very good man,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, with the air of not meaning 
to approve him quite, nor yet to let any 
notion of his be made fun of in her pre- 
‘* But for my part I wish there were 
not going to be any Carnival; the city will 
be in such an uproar for the next two 


sence. 


weeks.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Bowen!” cried Imogene, re- 
proachfully. Effie looked at her mother in 
apparent anxiety lest she should be mean- 
ing to put forth an unquestionable power 
and stop the Carnival. 

‘*The last Carnival, I thought there was 
never going to be any end to it; I was so 
glad when Lent came.” 

‘‘Glad when Lent came!” breathed 
Imogene, in astonishment; but she ven 
tured upon nothing more insubordinate, 
and Colville admired to see this spirited 
girl as subject to Mrs. Bowen as her own 
child. There is no reason why one wo 
man should establish another woman over 
her, but nearly all women do it in one sort 
or another, from love of a voluntary sub 
mission, or from a fear of their own igno- 
rance, if they are younger and more inex 
perienced than their lieges. Neither the 
one passion nor the other seems to reduce 
them to a like passivity as regards their 
husbands. They must apparently have a 
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Colville could 
see that Imogene obeyed Mrs. Bowen not 


fetich of their own sex. 


only as a protégée but as a devotee. 
"On, 1 will have to 
through it all,” said Mrs. Bowen, in reward 
of the girl's acquiescence. 
** You're rather out of the way t up 
here,” ‘* You had better let 
me go about with the young ladies 


Suppose you 


SO 


of it 
said Colville. 
if you 
can trust them to the care of an old fellow 
like me.” 

‘Oh, I don’t think you're so very old, 
at all times,” replied Mrs. Bowen, 
peculiar look, whether indulgent 
proachful he could not quite make out. 

But he replied, boldly, in his turn: ‘I 
have certainly moments of being 
young still; I don’t deny it. There's al 
ways a danger of their occurrence.” 

““T was thinking,” said Mrs. 
with a graceful effect of 
‘that you would let me go too 


with a 


or re 


my 


Bowen 
listening, 
It would 


not 


be quite like old times.” 

‘*Only too much honor and pleasure,’ 
returned Colville, ‘‘if you will leave out 
the old times. I’m not particular about 
having them along.” Mrs. Bowen joined 
in laughing at the joke, which they had 
to themselves. ‘‘I was only consulting 
an explicit abhorrence of yours in not ask 
ing you to goat first,” he explained. 

‘**Oh yes; I understand that.” 

The excellence of the whole arrange 
ment seemed to grow upon Mrs. Bowen 
‘* Of course,” she said,‘‘ Imogene ought to 
She may 
not have another chance, and perhaps if 
she had, he wouldn't consent.” 


see all she can of the Carnival. 


“Tll engage to get his consent,” said 
the girl. ‘* What I was afraid of was 
that I couldn’t get yours, Mrs. Bowen.” 
‘‘Am Iso severe as that?’ asked Mrs 
Bowen, softly. 
‘* Quite,” replied Imogene 


it isn’t 


le, “ 


ze Perhaps,” thought Colv 
J 


always silent submission.” 

For no very good reason that any one 
could give,the Carnival that year was not 
Colvil 
to be always meeting the same maskers 
on: the did not 
greatly increase in numbers. There were 
a few more of them after night-f but 
they were then a little more bacchanal 
and he felt it was better the ladies had 
gone home by that time. In the pw 
suit of the tempered pleasure of look 
ing up the maskers he was able to make 
the reflection that their fantastic and vivid 


a brilliant one. le’s party seemed 
street, and the maskers 


17 
ail, 
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dresses sympathized in 
with the the city, and 
gave him an effect of Florence which he 
could have had. There 
came by-and-by a little attempt at a corso 


Via and Via 


a striking way 
architecture of 
otherwise 


not 


Cerratani Tornabuoni. 


a 
There were some masks in carriages, and 


from one they actually threw plaster con 
fetti; half a dozen bare-legged boys ran 
beat blad- 
ders. Some people, but not many, watch- 
ed the show from the windows, and the 
footways were crowded, 

Having proposed that they should see 
he Carnival together, Colville had made 
himself responsible for it to the Bowen 
household. Imogene said, ‘‘ Well, is this 
the famous Carnival of Florence ?” 


vefore and one another with 


‘Tt certainly doesn’t compare with the 
Carnival last year,” said Mrs. Bowen. 

‘*Your reproach is just, Mrs. Bowen,” 
he acknowledged. ‘I’ve managed it bad- 
ly. But you know I’ve been out of prac 
tice a great while there in Des Vaches.”’ 

‘*Oh, poor Mr. Colville!” 
cene. 


cried Imo- 
‘*He isn’t altogether to blame.” 

‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Bowen, hu- 
moring the joke in her turn. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that if he had consulted us a little 
earlier, he might have done better.” 

He with the ladies, and 
Mrs. Bowen made him stay to tea. As if 
she felt that he needed to be consoled for 
the failure of his Carnival, she was espe- 
cially indulgent with him. She played 
to him on the piano some of the songs 


drove home 


that were in fashion when they were in 
Imogene had 
never heard them; she had heard her mo 
ther speak of them. One or two of them 
such as very pretty 
voung ladies used to sing without harm 
but 
Imogene decided that they were rather 
** Dear Mrs. Bowen! Did 
you sing such songs? You wouldn’t let 
Effie!” 
‘No, I 


are changed. 


Florence torether before. 


were negro songs, 


to themselves or offense to others; 


rowdy. me, 


wouldn't let Effie. The times 
I wouldn't let Effie go to 
the theatre alone with a young gentle- 
man.” 

‘«The times are changed for the worse,” 
Colville began. ‘* What harm ever came 
toa young man from a young lady’s going 
alone to the theatre with him ?” 

He staid till the candles were brought 
in, and then went away only because, as 
he said, they had not asked him to stay to 
dinner. 
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He came nearly every day, upon one 
pretext or another, and he met them often 
er than that at the teas and on the days of 
other ladies in Florence; for he was find 
ing the busy idleness of the life very plea 
He form 
ed the habit of carrying flowers to the Pa 
lazzo Pinti, excusing himself on the ground 
that they were so cheap and so abundant 
as to be impersonal. He brought violets 
to Effie and roses to Imogene; to Mrs. 
Bowen he always brought a bunch of the 
huge purple anemones which grow so 
abundantly all winter long about Flor- 
ence. ‘‘ I wonder why purple anemones?” 
he asked her one day in presenting them 
to her. 

‘Oh, it is quite time I should be wear- 
ing purple,” she said, gently. 

** Ah, Mrs. Bowen!” he reproached her. 
‘“Why do I bring purple violets to Miss 
Effie ?” 

‘*You must ask Effie!” 
with a laugh. 

After that he staid away forty-eight 
hours, and then appeared with a bunch of 
the red anemones, as large as tulips, which 
light up the meadow grass when it begins 
to stir from its torpor in the spring. ‘‘They 
grew on purpose to set me right with 
you,” he said, ‘‘and I saw them when I 
was in the country.” , 

It was a little triumph for him, which 
she celebrated by putting them in a vase 
on her table, and telling people who ex 
claimed over them that they were some 
Mr. Colville gathered in the country. He 
enjoyed his privileges at her house with the 
He liked 
to go about with the Bowens; he was seen 
with the ladies, driving and walking, in 
most of their promenades. He directed 
their visits to the churches and the gal- 
leries; he was fond of strolling about with 
Etie’s daintily gloved little hand in his. 
He took her to Giocosa’s and treated her 
to ices; he let her choose from the confec- 
tioner’s prettiest caprices in candy; he 
was allowed to bring the child presents in 
his pockets. Perhaps he was not as con- 
scientious as he might have been in his 
behavior with the little girl. He did what 
he could to spoil her, or at least to relax 
the severity of the training she had re- 
ceived; he liked to see the struggle that 
went on in the mother’s mind against 
this, and then the other struggle with 
which she overcome her opposition to 
it. The worst he did was to teach Effie 


sant, and he went every where. 


said Mrs. Bowen, 


futureless satisfaction of a man. 
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some picturesque Western phrases, which 
she used with innocent effectiveness; she 
committed the crimes against convention 
which he taught her with all the con- 
ventional elegance of her training. The 
most that he ever gained for her were 
some concessions in going out in weather 
that her mother thought unfit, or sitting 
up for half-hours after her bed-time. He 
ordered books for her from Goodban’s, and 
it was Colville now, and not the Rev. Mr. 
Morton, who read poetry aloud to the la- 
dies on afternoons when Mrs. Bowen gave 
orders that she and Miss Graham should 
be denied to all other comers. 

It was an intimacy; and society in Flor- 
ence is not blind, and especially it is not 
dumb. The old lady who had celebrated 
Mrs. Bowen to him the first night at Pa 
lazzo Pinti led a life of active question as 
to what was the supreme attraction to Col 
ville there, and she referred her doubt to 
every friend with whom she drank tea. 
She philosophized the situation very scien- 
tifically, and if not very conclusively, how 
few are the absolute conclusions of science 
upon any point! 

‘* He is a bachelor, and there is a natu- 
ral affinity between bachelors and widows 

much more than if he were a widower 
too. If he were a widower, I should say it 
was undoubtedly mademoiselle. Ifhe were 
a little bit younger, I should have no 
doubt it was madame; but men of that age 
have such an ambition to marry young 
girls! Isuppose that they think it proves 
they are not so very old, after all. And 
certainly he isn’t too old to marry. If he 
were wise—which he probably isn’t, if he’s 
like other men in such matters—there 
wouldn't be any question about Mrs. Bow- 
en. Pretty creature! Andso much sense! 
Too much for him. Ah, my dear, how we 
are wasted upon that sex!” 

Mrs. Bowen herself treated the affair 
with masterly frankness. More than once 
in varying phrase she said: ‘‘ You are 
very good to give us so much of your time, 
Mr. Colville, and I won't pretend I don’t 
know it. You're helping me out with a 
very hazardous experiment. When I un- 
dertook to see Imogene through a winter 
in Florence, I didn’t reflect what a very 
gay time girls have at home, in Western 
townsespecially. But Ihaven’t heard her 
breathe Buffalo once. And I'm sure it’s 
doing her a great deal of good here. She's 
naturally got a very good mind; she’s 
very ambitious to be cultivated. She’s 
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read a good deal, and she’s anxious to 
know history and art; and your advice 
and criticism are the greatest possible ad 
vantage to her.” 

‘Thank you,” said Colville, with a fine, 
remote dissatisfaction. ‘* 1 supposed I was 
merely enjoying myself.” 

He had lately begun to haunt his bank 
er’s for information in regard to the Car 
nival balls, with the hope that something 
might be made out of them. But either 
there were to be no great Carnival balls, 
or it was a mistake to suppose that his 
banker ought to know about them. Col- 
ville went experimentally to one of the 
people’s balls at a minor theatre, which he 
found advertised on the house walls. At 
half past ten the dancing had not begun, 
but the masks were arriving; young wo 
men in gay silks and dirty white gloves; 
men in women’s dresses, with enormous 
hands; girlsas pages; clowns, pantaloons, 
old women, and the like. They were 
all very good-humored; the men, who 
far outnumbered the women, danced con 
tentedly together. Colville liked two 
cavalry soldiers who waltzed with each 
other for an hour, and then went off to a 
battery on exhibition in the pit, and had 
as much electricity as they could hold. 
He liked also two young citizens who 
danced together as long as he staid, and 
did not leave off even for electrical refresh- 
ment. He came away at midnight, push- 
ing out of the theatre through a crowd of 
people at the door, some of whom were 


tipsy. This certainly would not have 


done for the ladies, though the people 
were civilly tipsy. 


IX. 

The next morning Paolo, when he 
brought up Colville’s breakfast, brought 
the news that there was to be a veglione 
at the Pergola Theatre. 
vived Colville’s 


This news re- 
courage. ‘‘ Paolo,” he 
said, “you ought to open a banking 
house.” Paolo was used to being joked 
by foreigners who could not speak Ital- 
ian very well; he smiled as if he under- 
stood. 

The banker had his astute doubts of 
Paolo’s intelligence; the banker in Eu- 
rope doubts all news not originating in 
his house; but after a day or two the ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers carried 
conviction even to the banker. 

When Colville went to the ladies with 
news of the veglione he found that they 
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heard of it. ‘‘ Should you 
he asked Mrs. Bowen. 
What do you think ?” 


‘“T don’t know. 


asked in t 


‘Oh, it’s for you to do the thinking. I 
only know what I want.” 


rn 


Imogene said nothing, while she wateh- 
ed the internal debate as it expressed itself 
in Mrs. Bowen’s face. 

me People goin boxes,” 


fully; ‘“‘ but you 


she said, thought- 
feel that a 
wasn't the same thing exactly ?” 

se Wy 
ville 


‘It was very different then. 


would box 


vent on the floor,” suggested Col- 


And, be 
sides, Mrs. Finley had absolutely no sense 
of propriety.” When a woman has ex- 
plicitly condemned a given action, she ap- 
parently gathers courage for its commis- 
little different conditions. 
‘“Of course, if we went upon the floor, I 
be known at all, 
though foreigners can do almost anything 
they like.” 

‘Really,’ said Colville, ‘‘ when it comes 
to that, I don’t see any harm in it.” 

** And ' 

‘*T say whatever you say.” 

Mrs. Bowen looked from him to Imo- 
gene. ‘‘I don’t either,” she said finally, 
and they understood that she meant the 
harm which he had not seen 

‘Which of 
deserve this ?” 

gs 0 


sion under a 


shouldn't wish it to 


you say go ? 


us has been so good as to 
asked Colville. 

you have all been good,” she 
‘“We shall go in masks and domi- 
she ‘Nothing will 
happen; and who should know us if any- 
thing did?” They had received tickets 
to the great Borghese ball, which is still 
a fashionable and desired event of the Car- 
but their 
preconceptions of the veglione threw into 
the shade the entertainment which the 
ventlemen of Florence offer to favored 


said. 


noes,” continued. 


nival to foreigners in Florence; 


sojourners 


Come,” said Mrs. Bowen, ‘‘ you must 
go with us and help us choose our domi- 
noes 

A prudent woman does not do an impru- 
Effie was to be al- 
lowed to go to the veglione too, and she 
went with them to the shop where they 
were to hire their dominoes. It would be 
more fun, Mrs. Bowen said, to 
choose the dresses in the shop than to 
have them sent home for you to look at. 
Effie was to be in black; Imogene was to 
have a light blue domino, and Mrs. Bow- 


dent thing by halves. 


} 
so much 


en chose a purple one: even where their 
faces were not to be seen they consider- 
ed their complexions in choosing the col- 
If you happened to find a friend, and 
wanted to unmask, you would not want 
to look horrid. The shop people took the 
vividest interest in it all, as if it were a 
new thing to them, and these were the 
first foreigners they had ever served with 
masks and dominoes. They made Mrs. 
Bowen and Imogene go into an inner 
room and come out for the mystification 
of Colville, hulking about in the front 
shop with his mask and domino on. 

‘**Which is which?” the ladies both 
challenged him, in the mask’s convention- 
al falsetto, when they came out. 

With a man’s severe logic he distin- 
guished them according to their silks; 
but there had been time for them to think 
of changing, and they took off their masks 
to laugh in his face. 

They fluttered so airily about among 
the pendent masks and dominoes, from 
which they shook a ghostly perfume of 
old carnivals, that his heart leaped. 

‘*Ah, you'll never be so fascinating 
again!” he cried. He wanted to take 
them in his arms, they were both so de 
licious; a man has still only that prim 
itive way of expressing his supreme satis- 
faction in women. ‘* Now, which am I?” 
he demanded of them, and that made them 
laugh again. He had really put his arm 
about Effie. 

“Do you think you will know your 
papa at the veglione?” asked one of the 
shop-women, with a mounting interest in 
the amiable family party. 

They all laughed; the natural mistake 
seemed particularly droll to Imogene. 

‘*Come,” cried Mrs. Bowen; ‘‘ it’s time 
we should be going.” 

That was true; they had passed so long 
atime in the shop that they did not feel 
justified in seriously attempting to beat 
down the price of their dresses. They took 
them at the first price. The woman said 
with reason that it was Carnival, and she 
could get her price for the things. 

They went to the veglione at eleven, the 
ladies calling for Colville, as before, in 
Mrs. Bowen's carriage. He felt rather 
sheepish, coming out of his room in his 
mask and domino, but the corridors of the 
hotel were empty, and for the most part 
dark; there was nooneup butthe porter,who 
wished him a pleasant time in as matter-of- 
fact fashion as if he were going out to an 


ors, 
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evening party in his dress-coat. His spirits 
mounted in the atmosphere of adventure 
which the ladies diffused about them in the 
carriage; Effie Bowen laughed aloud when 
he entered, in childish gayety of heart. 
The narrow roared with the 
wheels of cabs and carriages coming and 
going; the street before the theatre was so 
packed that it was some time before they 
could reach the door. 


streets 


Masks were pass- 
ing inand out; the nervous joy of the la- 
dies expressed itself in a deep-drawn q'liv- 
eringsigh. Their carriage door was open- 
ed by a servant of the theatre, who wished 
them a pleasant veglione, and the next 
moment they were in the crowded vesti- 
bule, where they paused a moment, to let 
Imogene and Effie really feel that they 
were part of a masquerade. 

‘*Now,keepall together,” said Mrs. Bow- 
en, as they passed through the inner door 
of the vestibule, and the brilliantly light- 
ed theatre flashed its colors and splendors 
upon them. The floor of the pit had been 
levelled to that of the stage, which, stripped 
of the scenic apparatus, opened vaster 
spaces for the motley crew already eddying 
over it in the waltz. The boxes, tier over 
tier, blazed with the light of candelabra 
which added their sparkle to that of the 
gas jets. 

“You and Effie go before,” 
Bowen to Imogene. She made them take 
hands like children, and mechanically 
passed her own hand through Colville’s 
arm, 

A mask in red from head to foot attach- 
ed himself to the party, and began to make 
love to her in excellent pantomime. 

Colville was annoyed. He asked her 
if he should tell the fellow to take himself 
off. 

‘*Not on any account!” she answered. 
“It’s perfectly delightful. It wouldn't 
be the veglione without it. Did you ever 
see such good acting ?” 

‘*T don’t think it’s remarkable for any- 
thing but its fervor,” said Colville. 

‘*T should like to see you making love 
tosome lady,” she rejoined, mischievously. 

‘‘T will make love to you, if you like,” 
he said, but he felt in an instant that his 
joke was in bad taste. 

They went the round of the theatre. 
‘‘That is Prince Strozzi, Imogene,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, leaning forward to whisper 
to the girl. She pointed out other people 
of historic and aristocratic names in the 
boxes, where there was a democracy of 


said Mrs. 
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beauty among the ladies, all painted and 
powdered to the same marquise effect. 
On the floor were gentlemen in evening 
dress without masks, and here and there 
ladies waltzing who had but no 
dominoes. But for the most part people 
were in costume; the theatre flushed and 
flowered in gay variety of tint that teased 
the eye with its flow through the dance. 
Mrs. Bowen had cireumscribed the ad- 


masks 


venture so as to exclude dancing from :t. 
One might 
go to the veglione and look on from a box; 
if one ventured further and went on the 
floor, decidedly one was not to dance. 


Imogene was not to dance. 


This was thoroughly understood before- 


hand, and there were to be no petitions 


or murmurs at the theatre. They found 
a quiet corner, and sat down to look on. 

The mask in red followed, and took his 
place at a little distance, where, whenever 
Mrs. Bowen looked that way, he continued 
to protest his passion, 

** You're sure he doesn’t 
suggested Colville. 

‘No, indeed. He’s very amusing.” 

“Oh, all right!” 

The waltz ceased ; the whirling and wind- 
ing confusion broke into an irregular 
streaming hither and thither, up and down. 
They began to pick out costumes and 
characters that interested them. Clowns 
in white, with big noses, and harlequins 
in their motley, flat black masks, 
abounded. There were some admirable 
grasshoppers in green, with long antennz 
quivering from their foreheads. 
three Mephistos reddened the 
crowd. Several knights in armor got 
about with difficulty, apparently burdened 
by their greaves and breastplates. 

A group of leaping and dancing masks 
gathered around a young man in evening 
dress, with long hair, who stood leaning 
against a pillar near them, and who un- 
derwent their mockeries with a smile of 
patience, half amused, half tormented. 

When they grew tired of baiting him, 
and were looking about for other prey, 
the red mask redoubled his show of devo- 
tion to Mrs. Bowen, and the other masks 
began to flock round and approve. 

**Oh, now,” she said, with a little em- 
barrassed laugh, in which there was no 
displeasure, ‘‘ I think you may ask him to 
goaway. But don’t be harsh with him,” 
she added, at a brusque movement which 
Colville made toward the mask. 

‘Oh, why should I be harsh with him ? 


bore you i 


with 


Two or 


through 
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not in 
‘* Besides, 
said, to retrieve 
He made a few paces toward the 
mask, and said in a low tone, with gentle 
suggestion, ‘* Madame finds herself a little 
incommoded.”’ 


We're not rivals.” This was 
good taste either, Colville felt. 
I'm an Italian 
himself. 


too,” he 


The mask threw himself into an attitude 
of burlesque despair, bowed low with his 
hand on his heart, in token of submission, 


and vanished into the crowd. The rest 


dispersed with cries of applause. 


‘* How very prettily you did it, both of 
you!” Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘I begin to be 
lieve you are an Italian, Mr. Colville. I 
shall be afraid of you.” 

‘You weren't afraid of him.” 

‘Oh, he was a real Italian.” 

‘*Tt seems to me that mamma is getting 


said 


said Effie, in 
a plaintive murmur. The well-disciplined 
child must have suffered deeply before she 
lifted this seditious voice. 

‘“Why, so I am, Effie,” answered her 
mother, 


all the good of the veglione,” 


‘‘and I don’t think it’s fair my- 
self. What shall we do about it ?” 

‘*T should like something to eat,” said 
the child. 

‘*So should I,” said Colville. ‘‘That’s 
reparation your mother owes us all. Let's 
make her take us and get us something. 
Wouldn't you like an ice, Miss Graham ?” 

‘* Yes, an ice,” said Imogene, with an 
effect of adding, ‘‘nothing more for 
worlds,” that made Colville laugh. She 
rose slowly, like one in a dream, and cast 
a look as impassioned as a look could be 
made through a mask on the scene she was 
leaving behind her. The band was play- 
ing a waltz again, and the wide floor swam 
with circling couples. 

The corridor where the tables were set 
was thronged with people, who were drink- 
ing beer and eating cold beef and boned 
turkey and slices of huge round sausages. 
‘*Oh, how can they?” cried the girl, shud- 
dering. 

‘*T didn’t know you were so ethereal- 
minded about these things,” said Colville. 
‘*T thought you didn’t object to the salad 
at Madame Uccelli’s.” 

‘*Oh, but at the veglione!” breathed the 
girl for all answer. He laughed again; 
but Mrs. Bowen did not laugh with him: 
he wondered why. 

When they returned to their corner in 
the theatre they found a mask in a black 
domino there, who made place for them, 
and remained standing near. They be- 
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gan talking freely and audibly, as Eng- 
lish-speaking people incorrigibly do in It- 
aly, where their tongue is all but the lan- 
guage of the country. 

Really,” said Colville, ‘‘ I think I shall 
stifle in this mask. If you ladies will do 
what you can to surround me and keep 
me secret, I'll take it off a moment.” 

‘I believe I will join you, Mr. Col- 
ville,” said the mask near them. He 
pushed up his little visor of silk, and dis- 
covered the mild, benignant features of 
Mr. Waters. 

‘* Bless my soul!” cried Colville. 

Mrs. Bowen was apparently too much 
shocked to say anything. 

‘*You didn’t expect to meet me here ?” 
asked the old man, as if otherwise it should 
be the most natural thing in the world. 
After that they could only unite in sup- 
pressing their astonishment. ‘‘It’s ex- 
tremely interesting,” he went on, ‘‘ ex- 
tremely! Dve been here ever since the 
exercises began, and I have not only been 
very greatly amused, but greatly instruct- 
ed. It seems to me the key to a great 
many anomalies in the history of this 
wonderful people.” 

If Mr. Waters took this philosophical 
tone about the Carnival, it was not possi- 
ble for Colville to take any other. 

‘“And have you been able to divine 
from what you have seen here,” he asked, 
gravely, ‘the grounds of Savonarola’s ob- 
jection to the Carnival ?” 

‘Not at all,” said the old man, prompt- 
ly. ‘‘Ihave seen nothing but the most 
harmless gayety throughout the evening.” 

Colville hung his head. He remem- 
bered reading once in a passage from 
Swedenborg that the most celestial an- 
gels had scarcely any power of perceiving 
evil. 

‘“Why aren’t you young people dan- 
cing ?” asked Mr. Waters, in a cheerful 
general way of Mrs. Bowen’s party. 

Colville was glad to break the silence. 
‘*Mrs. Bowen doesn’t approve of dancing 
at vegliones.” 

‘*No?—why not?” inquired the old man, 
with invincible simplicity. 

Mrs. Bowen smiled her pretty, small 
smile below her mask. 

‘*The company is apt to be rather mix- 
ed,” she said, quietly. 

‘* Yes,” pursued Mr. Waters; ‘‘ but you 
could dance with one another. The com- 
pany seems very well-behaved.” 

‘*Oh, quite so,” Mrs. Bowen assented. 
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“Shortly after I came,” said Mr. Wa- 
ters, ‘‘one of the masks asked me to dance. 
I was really sorry that my age and tradi- 
tions forbade my doing so. I tried to 
explain, but ’m afraid I didn’t make my- 
self quite clear.” 

‘‘Probably it passed for a joke with 
her,”’ said Colville, in order to say some- 
thing. 

‘‘Ah, very likely; but I shall always 
feel that my impressions of the Carnival 
would have been more definite if I could 
have danced. Now, if l werea young man 
like you ; 

Imogene turned and looked at Colville 
through the eye-holes of her mask; even 
in that sort of isolation he thought her 
eyes expressed surprise. 

‘‘It never occurred to you before that I 
was a young man,” he suggested, gravely. 

She did not reply. 

After a little interval, ‘‘ Imogene,” asked 
Mrs. Bowen, ‘* would you like to dance?” 

Colville was astonished. ‘The vegli- 
one has gone to your head, Mrs. Bowen,” 
he tacitly made his comment. She had 
spoken to Imogene, but she glanced at 
him as if she expected him to be grateful 
to her for this stroke of liberality. 

“What would be the use?” returned 
the girl, 

Colville rose. ‘‘ After my performance 
in the Lancers, I can’t expect you to be- 
lieve me, but I really do know how to 
waltz.” He had but to extend his arms, 
and she was hanging upon his shoulder, 
and they were whirling away through a 
long orbit of delight to the girl. 

‘‘Oh, why have you let me do you 
such injustice ?” she murmured, intensely. 
‘*T never shall forgive myself.” 

‘Tt grieved me that you shouldn't have 
divined that I was really a magnificent 
dancer in disguise, but I bore it as best I 
could,” said Colville, really amused at her 
seriousness. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll find out aft- 
era while that I’m not an old fellow either, 
but only a ‘Lost Youth.’” 

‘‘ Hush,” she said; ‘‘I don’t like to hear 
you talk so.” 

** How 2” 

“* About—age!” she answered. 
makes me feel— Don’t to-night!” 

Colville laughed. ‘It isn’t a fact 
that my blinking is going to change mate- 
rially. You had better make the most of 
me as a lost youth. I’m old enough to be 
two of them.” 

She did not answer, and as they wound 


“it 
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up and down through the other orbing 
couples he remembered the veglione of 
seventeen years before, when he had dream- 
ed through the waltz with the girl who 
jilted him; she was very docile and sub- 
missive that night; he believed afterward 
that if he had spoken frankly then, she 
would not have refused him. But he had 
veiled his passion in words and phrases 
that, taken in themselves, had no meaning 

that neither committed him nor claimed 
her. He could not help it; he had not 
the courage at any moment to risk the loss 
of her forever, till it was too late, till he 
must lose her. 

‘*Do you believe in pre-existence ?” he 
demanded of Imogene 
she flashed back. “This 
very instant it was just as if I had been 
here before, long ago.” 


Oh yes!” 


‘*Dancing with me ?” 

“With you? Yes I think so.” 

He had lived long enough to know that 
she was making herself believe what she 
said, and that she had not lived long 
enough to know this. 

‘*Then you remember what I said to 
you—tried to say to you—that night ?” 
Through one of those psychological jug- 


yes 


gles which we all practice with ourselves 
at times, it amused him, it charmed him, 
to find her striving to realize this past. 

‘‘No; it was so long ago. What was 
it ?” she whispered, dreamily. 

A turn of the waltz brought them near 
Mrs. Bowen; her mask seemed to wear a 
dumb reproach. He began to be weary; 
one of the differences between youth and 
later life is that the latter wearies so soon 
of any given emotion. 

‘‘Ah, I can’t remember, either! Aren’t 
you getting rather tired of the waltz and 
me ?” 

‘‘Oh no; go on!” she deeply murmur- 
ed. ‘Try to remember.” 

The long, pulsating stream of the music 
broke and fell. The dancers crookedly 
dispersed in wandering lines. She took 
his arm; he felt her heart leap against it; 
those innocent, trustful throbs upbraided 
him. At the same time his own heart 
beat with a sort of fond, protecting ten- 
derness; he felt the witchery of his pow- 
er to make this young, radiant, and beauti- 
ful creature hang flattered and bewildered 
on his talk; he liked the compassionate 
worship with which his tacit confidence 
had inspired her, even while he was not 
without some satirical sense of the crude 
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sort of heart-broken hero he must be in 
the fancy of a girl of her age. 

* Let 


a moment,” he 


us go and walk in the corridor 
But they walked 
there till the alluring melancholy music 


said, 
of the waltz began again. In a mutual 
caprice, they rejoined the dance. 

It came into his head to ask, ‘‘ Who is 
he?’ and as he had got past denying him- 
self anything, he asked it. 

‘*He? What he?” 

‘He that Mrs. Bowen thought might 
object to your seeing the Carnival ?” 

“Oh! That was the not im- 


oh yes! 
possible he.” 

‘Is that all?” 

Yes.” 

‘‘Then he’s not even the not improb 
able he ?” 

‘No, indeed.” 

They waltzed in silence. Then, ‘‘ Why 
did you ask me that ?” she murmured. 

‘*T don't know. Was it such a strange 
question ?” 

-“T don't know. You ought to.” 

‘* Yes, if it was wrong, I’m old enough 
to know better.” 

“You promised not to say ‘old’ any 
more.” 

‘*Then I suppose I mustn’t. But you 
mustn't get me to ignore it, and then 
laugh at me for it.” 

‘*Oh!” she reproached him, ‘‘ you think 
I could do that ?” 

‘*You could if it was you who were here 
with me once before.”’ 

‘*Then I know I wasn't.” 

Again they were silent, and it was he who 
spoke first. ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
why you object to the interdicted topic ?” 

zs because I like every time to 
be perfect in itself.” 

‘*“Oh! And this wouldn't be perfect in 
itself if 1 were—not so young as some peo- 
ple ”” 

‘IT didn’t mean that. No; but if you 
didn’t mention it, no one else would think 
of it or care for it.” 

‘*Did any one ever accuse yon of flat- 
tering, Miss Graham ?” 

‘‘Not till now. And you are unjust.” 

‘* Well, I withdraw the accusation.” 

‘‘And will you ever pretend such a 
thing again ?” 

‘*Oh, never!” 

‘*Then I have your promise.” 

The talk was light word-play, such as 
depends upon the talker’s own mood for 
its point or its pointlessness. Between 


Because 
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two young people of equal years it might 
have had meanings to penetrate, to sich 
over, to question. Colville found it de]j- 
cious to be pursued by the ingenuous fer- 
vor of this young girl, eager to vindicate 
her sincerity in prohibiting him from his 
own ironical depreciation. Apparently, 
she had a sentimental mission of which 
he was the object: he was to be convinced 
that he was unnecessarily morbid; he was 
to be cheered up, to be kept in heart. 

‘*T must believe in you after this,” he 
said, with a smile which his mask hid. 

‘*Thanks,” she breathed. It seemed to 
him that her hand closed convulsively 
upon his in their light clasp. 

The pressure sent a real pang to his 
heart. It forced her name from his lips. 
‘‘Imogene! Ah, I’ve no right to call you 
that.” 

wea fo a 

‘* From this out I promise to he twenty 
years younger. But no one is to know it 
but you. Do you think you will know 
it? I shouldn't like to keep the secret to 
myself altogether.” 

‘*No; I will help you. 
secret.” 

She gave a low laugh of delight. He 
convinced himself that she had entered 
into the light spirit of banter in which he 
believed that he was talking. 

The music ceased again. He whirled 
her to the seat where he had left Mrs. 
Bowen. She was not there, nor the others. 

Colville felt the meanness of a man who 
has betrayed his trust, and his self-con 
tempt was the sharper because the trust 
had been as tacit and indefinite as it was 
generous. The effect of Mrs. Bowen's ab- 
sence was as if she had indignantly flown, 
and left him to the consequences of his 
treachery. 

He sat down rather blankly with Imo- 
gene to wait for her return; it was the 
only thing they could do. 

It had grown very hot. The air was 
thick with dust. The lights burned 
through it as through a fog. 

‘*T believe I will take off my mask,” she 
said. ‘‘I can scarcely breathe.” 

‘‘No, no,” protested Colville; ‘‘that 
won't do.” ; 

‘*T feel faint,” she gasped. 

His heart sank. ‘* Don’t,” he said, in- 
coherently. ‘‘Come with me into the ves- 
tibule, and get a breath of air.” 

He had almost to drag her through the 
crowd, but in the vestibule she revived, 


It shall be our 
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and they returned to their place again. 
He did not share the easy content with 
which she recognized the continued ab- 
sence of Mrs. Bowen. 

‘“Why, they must be lost. But isn’t 
it perfect, sitting here and watching the 
maskers ‘i 

‘** Perfect,” said Colville, distractedly. 

“Don't you make 
about the different ones ?” 

It was on Colville’s tongue to say that 
he had made all the romances he wished 
for that evening, but he only answered, 
‘*Oh, very.” 

‘*Poor Mrs. Bowen,” laughed the girl. 
“Tt will be such a joke on her, with her 
punctilious notions, getting lost from her 
protegée at a Carnival ball! I shall tell 
every one.” 

‘*Oh no, don’t,” said Colville, in horror 
that his mask searcely concealed. 

a Why not ?” 

‘Tt wouldn't be at all the thing.” 

“Why, are you becoming European- 
ized too?” she demanded. ‘‘I thought 
you went in for all sorts of unconvention- 


You 


like to romances 


alities. Reeollect your promise. 
must be as impulsive as I am.” 

Colville, staring anxiously about in ev- 
ery direction, made for the first time the 
reflection that most young girls probably 
conform to the proprieties without in the 
least knowing why. 

‘*Do you think,” he asked, in despera- 
tion, ‘‘that you would be afraid to be left 
here a moment while I went about in the 
crowd and tried to find them 2” 

‘*Not at all,” she said. But she added: 
** Don’t be gone long.” 

“Oh no,” he answered, pulling off his 
mask. ‘'Be sure not to move from here 
on any account.” 

He plunged into the midst of the crowd 
that buffeted him from side to side as he 
struck against its masses. The squeaking 
and gibbering masks mocked jn their fal- 
setto at his wild-eyed, naked face thrust- 
ing hither and thither among them. 

‘*T saw your lady wife with another 
gentleman,” cried one of them, in a subtle 
misinterpretation of the cause of his dis- 
traction. 

The throng had immensely increased ; 
the clowns and harlequins ran shrieking 
up and down, and leaped over one anoth- 
er’s heads. 

It was useless. He went back to Imo- 
gene with a heart-sickening fear that she 
too might have vanished. 
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But she was still there. 

‘You ought to have come sooner,” 
said, gayly. ‘‘That red 
He looked as if he wanted to 

ve But he didn’t. 
If youd been here you might have asked 
him where Mrs. Bowen was.” 

Colville sat down. He had done what 
he could to mend the matter, and the time 
had come for philosophical submission. It 


she 
mask has been 
here again. 


make love to me this time. 


was now his duty to keep up Miss Graham's 
spirits. They were both Americans, and 
from the national stand-point he was sim- 
ply the young girl’s middle- 
friend. 


ved bachelor 
There was nothing in the situa- 
tion for him to beat his breast about. 
‘Well, all that we can do is to wait for 
them,” he said. 
**Oh yes,” she answered, easily. ‘* They'll 
be sure to come back in the course of time.” 
They waited a half-hour, talking some- 
what at random, and still the others did 
not come. But the red mask came again. 
He approached Colville, and said, politely, 
‘La signora é partita.” 
** The lady gone ?” repeated Colville, tak- 
ing this to be part of the red mask’s joke. 
‘*La bambina pareva poco bene.” 
“*The little one not well ?” echoed Col- 
ville awain, rising. ‘Are you joking :: 
The mask made a deep murmur of po- 
lite deprecation. 


‘IT am not capable of 
such a thing in a serious affair. Perhaps 


you know me?” 


he said, taking off his 


mask; and in further sign of good faith 
he gave the name of a painter sufficiently 
famous in Florence. 

‘*T beg your pardon, and thank you,” 
said Colville. He had no need to speak 
her hand was already trem- 
bling on his arm. 


to Imogene; 


through 
the white moonlight of the streets, filled 
everywhere with the gay voices and fig- 
ures of the Carnival. 

Mrs. Bowen met them at the door of 
her apartment, and received them with a 
manner that justly distributed the respon- 
sibility and penalty for their escapade. 
Colville felt that a meaner spirit would 
have wreaked its displeasure upon the 


They drove home in silence 


girl alone. She made short, quiet an- 
Most 
probably it was some childish indisposi- 
tion; Effie had been faint. No, he need 
not go for the doctor. Mr. Waters had 
called the doctor, who had just gone 
away. There was nothing else that he 
could do for her. 


swers to all his eager inquiries. 


She dropped her eyes, 
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and in everything but words dismissed 
him. She would not even remain with 
him till he could decently get himself out 
of the house. She left Imogene to receive 
his adieux, feigning that she heard Effie 
calling. 

‘‘T'm—I'm very sorry,” faltered the 
girl, ‘‘that we didn’t go back to her at 
once.” 

“Yes; I was to blame,” answered the 
humiliated hero of her Carnival dream. 
The clinging regret with which she kept 
his hand at parting scarcely consoled him 
for what had happened. 

‘IT will come round in the morning,” 
he said. ‘‘I must know how Effie is.” 

‘Yes; come.” 

: a 

Colville went to Palazzo Pinti next day 
with the feeling that he was defying Mrs. 
Bowen. Upon a review of the facts he 
could not find himself so very much to 
blame for the occurrences of the night 
before, and he had not been able to prove 
to his reason that Mrs. Bowen had resent 
ed his behavior. She had not made a 
scene of any sort when he came in with 
Imogene; it was natural that she should 
excuse herself, and should wish to be with 
her sick child: she had done really no- 
thing. But when a woman has done no- 
thing she fills the soul of the man whose 
conscience troubles him with an instinct- 
ive apprehension. There is then no safe- 
ty, his nerves tell him, except in bringing 
the affair, whatever it is, to an early is- 
sue—in having it out with her. Colville 
subdued the cowardly impulse of his own 
heart, which would have deceived him 
with the suggestion that Mrs. Bowen 
might be occupied with Effie, and it would 
be better to ask for Miss Graham. He 
asked for Mrs. Bowen, and she came in 
directly. 

She smiled in the usual way, and gave 
her hand, as she always did; but her hand 
was cold, and she looked tired, though she 
said Effie was quite herself again, and had 
been asking for him. ‘* Imogene has been 
telling her about your adventure last 
night, and making her laugh.” 

If it had been Mrs. Bowen's purpose to 
mystify him, she could not have done it 
more thoroughly than by this bold treat- 
ment of the affair. He bent a puzzled 
gaze upon her. ‘‘I’m glad any of you 
have found it amusing,” he said; ‘‘ I con- 
fess that I couldn’t let myself off so light- 
ly in regard to it.” She did not reply, 


and he continued: ‘‘The fact is, I don’t 
think I behaved very well. I abused 
your kindness to Miss Graham.” 

‘‘Abused my kindness to Miss Gra- 
ham ?” 

‘*“Yes. When you allowed her to dance 
at the veglione, I ought to have consid- 
ered that you were stretching a point. I 
ought to have taken her back to you very 
soon, instead of tempting her to go and 
walk with me in the corridor.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘So it was 
you who proposed it? Imogene was afraid 
that she had. What exemplary young 
people you are! The way each of you 
confesses and assumes all the blame would 
leave the severest chaperon without a 
word.” 

Her gayety made Colville uncomforta- 
ble. He said, gravely, ‘‘ What I blame 
myself most for is that I was not there to 
be of use to you when Effie—” 

‘*Oh, you mustn't think of that at all. 
Mr. Waters was most efficient. My ad 
mirer in the red mask was close at hand, 
and between them they got Effie out with- 
out the slightest disturbance. I fancy 
most people thought it was a Carnival 
joke. Please don’t think of that again.” 

Nothing could be politer than all this. 

‘*And you won't allow me to punish 
myself for not being there to give you 
even a moral support ?” 

‘Certainly not. As I told Imogene, 
young people will be young people; and 
I knew how fond you were of dancing.” 

Though it pierced him, Colville could 
not help admiring the neatness of this 
thrust. ‘‘I didn’t know you were so iron- 
ical, Mrs. Bowen.”’ 

‘‘Tronical? Not at all.” 

‘* Ah! I see I’m not forgiven.” 

‘‘['m sure I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

Imogene and Effie came in. The child 
was a little pale, and willingly let him 
take her on his knee and lay her languid 
head on his shoulder, The girl had not 
aged overnight like himself and Mrs. Bow- 
en; she looked as fresh and strong as yes- 
terday. i 

‘“Miss Graham,” said Colville, ‘‘if a 
person to whom you had done a deadly 
wrong insisted that you hadn’t done any 
wrong at all, should you consider your- 
self forgiven ?” 

‘‘It would depend upon the person,” 
said the girl, with innocent liveliness, 
recognizing the extravagance in his tone. 
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‘“Yes,” he said, with an affected pen- 
siveness, ‘‘so very much depends upon 
the person in such a case.” 

Mrs. Bowen rose. ‘‘ Excuse me a mo- 
ment; I will be back directly. Don't get 
up, pl ase,” she said, and prevented him 
with a quick withdrawal to another room, 
which left upon his sense the impression 


of elegant grace, and a smile and sunny 
] 
l 


glance. But neither had any warmth in it. 

Colville heaved an involuntary sigh. 
*‘Do you feel very much used up ?” he 
asked Imogene. 

‘Not atall,” she laughed. ‘‘Doyou ?” 

‘‘Not in the least. My veglione hasn't 
ended yet. I’m still practically at the Per- 
gola. It’s easy to keep a thing of that sort 
up if you don’t sleep after you get home.” 

‘‘Didn’t you sleep? I expected to lie 
awake a long time thinking it over. But 
I dropped asleep at once. I suppose I 
was very tired. I didn’t even dream.” 

‘“You must have slept hard. You're 
pretty apt to dream when you're waking.” 

‘‘ How do you know ?” 

‘““Ah, ve noticed when you've been 
Better not! It’s a bad 
habit; it gives you false views of things. 
I used 

‘‘But you mustn’tsay you used! That’s 
forbidden now. Remember your prom- 


talking to me. 


1se. 

‘“My promise? What promise ?” 

‘Oh, if you've forgotten already!” 
‘Tremember. But that was last night.” 

‘*No, no! It was for all time. Why 
should dreams be so very misleading? I 
think there’s ever somuchindreams. The 
most wonderful thing is the way you make 
people talk in dreams. It isn’t strange 
that you should talk yourself, but that 
other people should say this and that 
when you aren't at all expecting what 
they say.” 

‘‘That’s when you're sleeping. But 
when you're waking, you make people say 
just what you want. And that’s why 
day dreams are so bad. If you make peo- 
ple say what you Wwant,they probably don’t 
mean it.” 

** Don’t you think so ?” } 

“Half the time. Do you ever have 
day-dreams ?” he asked Effie, pressing her 
cheek against his own. 

‘I don’t know what they are,” she mur- 
mured, with a soft little note of polite re- 
gret for her ignorance, if possibly it in- 
commoded him. 

‘You will, by-and-by,” he said, ‘‘and 


‘ 
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then you must look out forthem. They’re 
particularly bad in this air. I had one of 
them in Florence once that lasted three 
months.” 

‘* What was it about ?” asked the child. 

Imogene involuntarily bent forward. 

** Ah, I ean’t tell you now. 
ing to hear us.”’ 

‘*No, no,” protested the girl, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I was thinking of something 


else.” 


She’s try- 


‘*Oh, we know her, don’t we ?” he said 
to the child, with a playful appeal to that 
passion for the joint possession of a mys- 
tery which all children have. 

‘* We might whisper it,” she suggested. 

‘No; better wait for some other time.” 
They were sitting near a table where a 
pencil and some loose leaves of paper lay. 
He pulled his chair a little closer, and 
with the child still upon his knee, began 
to scribble and sketch at random. ‘‘ Ah, 
there’s San Miniato,” he said, with a glance 
from the window. ‘ Must get its outline 
in. You've heard how there came to be a 
church up there?) No? Well, it shows 
the sort of man San Miniato really was. 
He was one of the early Christians, and 
he gave the poor pagans a great deal of 
trouble. They first threw him to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, but the 
moment those animals him 
they saw it would be of no use; they just 
lay down and died. Very well; then the 
pagans determined to see what effect the 


set eves on 


axe would have upon San Miniato; but as 
soon as they struck off his head he picked 
it up, set it back on his shoulders again, 
waded across the Arno, walked up the hill, 
and when he came to a convenient little 
oratory up there he knelt down and ex- 
pired. Isn't that a pretty good story ? 
It’s like fairies, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Yes,” whispered the child. 

‘What nonsense!” 
made it up.” 

‘“Oh,didI? PerhapsI built the church 
that stands there to commemorate the fact. 
It’s all in the history of Florence. Not 
in all histories; some of them too 
proud to put such stories in, but ’m going 
to put every one I can find into the his- 
tory I'm writing for Effie. San Miniato 
was beheaded where the church of Santa 
Candida stands now, and he walked all 
that distance.” 

‘Did he have to die when he got to the 
oratory ?” asked the child, with gentle re- 
gret. 


said Imogene. ‘‘ You 


are 
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said Colville, sketch- 
ing. ‘‘He would have been dead by this 
time, anyway, you know.” 

‘* Yes,” she reluctantly admitted. 

‘*T never quite like those things either, 
Effie,” he said, her to him. 
‘There were people cruelly put to death 
two or three thousand years ago that I 
can’t help feeling would be 
they had been justly treated. 


a cood mat 


‘*It appears so,” 


pressing 


alive yet if 

There are 
Ly fairy stories about Florence; 
perhaps they used to be true stories: the 
truth die out of stories after 
a while, simply because people stop believ- 
ing them. Saint Ambrose of Milan re- 
stored the son of his host to life when he 
here to dedicate the Church of 
San Giovanni. Then there was another 
saint, San Zenobi, who worked a very pret- 
ty miracle after he was dead. They were 
carrying his body from the Church of San 
Giovanni to the Church of Santa Repara- 
ta, and in Piazza San Giovanni his bier 
touched a dead elm-tree that stood there, 
and the tree instantly sprang into leaf 
and flower, though it was in the middle of 
the winter. A great many people took 
the leaves home with them, and a marble 
pillar was put up there, with a cross and 
an elm-tree carved on it. 
very well authenticated.” 

“*T shall really begin to think you be- 
7 ‘** Per- 


seems to 


came down 


Oh, the ease is 


lieve such things,” said Imogene. 
haps you are a Catholic.” 

Mrs. Bowen returned to the room, and 
sat down. 

‘*There’s another fairy story, prettier 
yet,” said Colville, while the little girl 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction 
‘*You’ve heard of the 
Buondelmonti?” he asked Imogene. 

‘*Oh, it seems to me as if I'd had no- 
thing but the Buondelmonti dinned into 
me since I came to Florence!” 


i] 
1iOng 


and expectation. 


she answer- 
ed, in lively despair. 


Ah, 


this happened some centuries be- 


fore the Buondelmonte you’ve been bored 


This was Giovanni Gual- 
berto of the Buondelmonti, and he was 
riding along one day in 1003, near the 
Church of San Miniato, when he met a cer- 
tain man named Ugo, who had killed one 
of his Gualberto stopped and 
drew his sword; Ugo saw no other chance 
of escape, and he threw himself face down- 
ward on the ground, with his arms stretch- 
ed out in the form of the cross. ‘ Gual- 
berto, remember Jesus Christ, who died 
upon the cross praying for his enemies.’ 


with was born. 


} 
broLners, 
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The story says that these words went to 
Gualberto’s heart; he got down from his 
horse, and in sign of pardon lifted his 
enemy and kissed and embraced him 
Then they went together into the church. 
and fell on their knees before the figure 
of Christ upon the cross, and the figure 
bowed its head in sign of approval and 
pleasure in Gualberto’s noble act of Chris- 
tian piety.” 

‘* Beautiful!” murmured the girl; the 
child only sighed. 

‘‘ Ah, yes; it’s an easy matter to pick up 
one’s head from the ground and set it back 
on one’s shoulders, or to bring the dead 
to life, or to make a tree put forth leaves 
and flowers in midwinter; but to melt the 
heart of a man with forgiveness in the 
presence of his enemy—that’s a different 
thing; that’s no fairy story; that’s a real 
miracle; and I believe this one happened 

it’s so impossible.” 

‘*Oh yes, it must have happened,” said 
the girl. 

‘Do you think it’s so very hard to for 
give, then ?” asked Mrs. Bowen, gravely. 

**Oh, not for ladies,” replied Colville. 

She flushed, and her eyes shone when 
she glanced at him. 

‘*[’m sorry to put you down,” he said 
to the child; ‘‘ but I can’t take you witl 
me, and I must be going.” 

Mrs. Bowen did not ask him to stay to 
lunch; he thought afterward that she 
might have relented as far as that but for 
the last little thrust, which he would better 
have spared. 

‘* Effie said her mother, when 
the door closed upon Colville, ‘‘don’t you 
think you'd better lie down awhile? You 
look so tired.” 

“Shall I lie down on the sofa here ?” 

‘No; on your bed.” 

“Well.” 

‘Tl go with you, Effie,” said Imogene, 
‘and see that you're nicely tucked in.” 

When she returned alone, Mrs. Bowen 
was sitting where she had left her, and 
seemed not to have moved. ‘I think 
Effie will drop off to sleep,” she said; ‘‘she 
seems drowsy.” 


dear,” 


She sat down, and after 
a pensive moment continued, ‘‘ I wonder 
what makes Mr. Colville seem so gloomy ?” 
‘*Does he seem gloomy?” asked Mrs. 
s0wen, unsympathetically. 
‘‘No, not gloomy exactly. 
ent from last night. I wish people could 
always be the same! He was so gay and 
full of spirits; and now he’s so self-ab- 


Sut differ- 
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He thinks you're offended with 
him, Mrs. Bowen.” 

‘‘T don’t think he was very much trou- 
bled about it. I only thought he was 
flighty from want of sleep. At your age 
‘you don’t mind the loss of a night.” 
~ “Do you think Mr. Colville seems so 
very old?” asked Imogene, anxiously. 

Mrs. Bowen appeared not to have heard 
her. She went to the window and looked 
out. When she came back, ‘‘Isn’t it al- 
most time for you to have a letter from 
home ?” she asked. 

‘“Why,no. f had one from 
day before yesterday. 
think so?” 

‘‘Tmogene,” interrupted Mrs. Bowen, 
with a sudden excitement which she tried 
to control, but which made her lips trem- 
ble, and break a little from her restraint, 

‘you know that I am here in the place 
of your mother, to advise you and look 
after you in every way ?” 

‘“Why, yes, Mrs. Bowen,” cried the 
girl, in surprise. 

‘“Tt’s a position of great responsibility 
in regard to a young lady. I can’t have 
anything to reproach myself with after- 
ward.” 

eo” 

‘‘ Have I always been kind to you, and 
considerate of your rights and your free- 
dom? Have I ever interfered with you 
in any way that you think I oughtn’t ?” 

‘“What an idea! You've been loveli- 
ness itself, Mrs. Bowen!” 

‘*Then I want you to listen to me, and 
answer me frankly, and not suspect my 
motives.” 

‘“Why, how could I do that ?” 

‘*Never mind!” cried Mrs. 
patiently, almost angrily. 
help their suspicions! 
Morton cares for you ?” 

The girl hung her head. 

‘*Tmogene, answer me!” 

“T don’t know,” answered Imogene, 
coldly; ‘‘ but if you're troubled about that, 
Mrs. Bowen, you needn't be; I don’t care 
anything for Mr. Morton.” 

“If I thought you were becoming in- 
terested in any one, it would be my duty 
to write to your mother and tell her.” 

“Of course; I should expect you to do 
it.” 

‘“‘And if I saw you becoming interest- 
ed in any one in a way that I thought 
would make you unhappy, it would be my 
duty to warn you.” 
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Yen” 

‘**Of course, I don’t mean that any one 
would knowingly try to make you 
happy.” 

ee No.” 


‘*Men don’t go about nowadays trying 


un- 


to break girls’ hearts. But very good men 
can be thoughtless and selfish.” 

‘Yes, I understand that,” said Imo- 
gene, in a falling accent. 

‘*T don’t wish to prejudice you against 
any one. I should consider it very wrong 
and wicked. Besides, I don’t care to in- 
terfere with you to that degree. You are 
old enough to see and judge for your- 
self.” 

Imogene sat silent, passing her hand 
across the front of her dress. The clock 
ticked audibly from the mantel. 

‘*T will not have it left to me!” cried 
Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘It is hard enough, at 
any rate. Do you think I like to speak 
to you?” 

66 No.” 

‘*Of course it makes me seem inhospi- 
table, and distrustful, and—detestable.” 

‘I never thought of accusing you,” 
said the girl, slowly lifting her eyes. 

**T will never, never speak to you of it 
again,” said Mrs. Bowen, ‘‘ and from this 
time forth I insist upon your feeling just 
as free as if I hadn’t spoken.” She trem- 
bled upon the verge of a sob, from which 
she repelled herself. 

Imogene sat still, with a sort of serious, 
bewildered look. 

‘* You shall have every proper opportu- 
nity of meeting any one you like.” 

‘*Qh yes.” 

‘‘And I shall be only too 
take back everything!” 

Imogene sat motionless and _ silent. 
Mrs. Bowen broke out again with a sort of 
violence: the years teach us something 
of self-control, perhaps, but they weaken 
and unstring the nerves. In this opposi- 
tion of silence to silence, the woman of 
the world was no match for the inexperi- 
enced girl. 

‘** Have 
gene ?” 

**T never thought of him in that way at 
all. I don’t know what to say yet. It 
—confuses me. I—I can’t imagine it. 
But if you think that he is trying to 
amuse himself—”’ 

‘*T never said that!” 

‘*No, I know it.” 

‘*He likes to make you talk, and to 


gl-glad to 


you nothing to say, Imo- 
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talk 
here, 


with you. But he is perfectly idle 
there is too much difference, 
The very good in him makes 
I suppose that after talking 
with him every one else seems insipid.” 


eo VeS: 


and 
every way. 
it the worse. 


Citar’ s 


ie is long since the bay and harbor of New 
York have seen a pleasanter sight than 
the entry of the French ship Jsére, bringing 
the Bartholdi statue, and escorted by ships of 
war and other vessels of high and low degree. 
The June day was one of sun and mist, but it 
Was not gloomy nor threatening, and the 
drifts of vapor only softened the scene. The 
Tsére had anchored far down the lower bay, 
and the civic dignitaries and the members of 
the Pedestal Committee proceeded at an early 
hour to pay their respects to the French offi- 
cers, and the waters were covered with large 
and small steamers and craft of every kind all 
moving in the same direction. 

From the heights of Fort Wadsworth, upon 
Staten Island, at the point where the Narrows 

-the strait between Long Island and Staten 
Island—begins, the view is always beautiful. 
Standing upon the embankment high over the 
fort, the spectator sees toward the north the 
upper harbor, and the spires of the two cities, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge hung in air, and 
dimly, fur away, the line of the Palisades 
over the Hudson River. Opposite, looking 
eastward, he sees the level wooded shores 
of Long Island opening suddenly toward the 
south from the Narrows into Gravesend Bay, 
of which the lower point, reaching out into 
the lower bay, is Coney Island, Toward the 
south lies the broad expanse of the bay, with 
the undulating New Jersey heights that 
stretch airily along the horizon, falling sud- 
denly from the Highlands to the long point 
f Sandy Hook, and between Sandy Hook and 

‘oney Island he sees the clear line of the 
ocean. 

The historie associations of this scene are 
most interesting, from the hazy traditions of 
Verrazzano to the anchoring in September, 
1609, of Henry Hudson’s Half- Moon, near 
where the Jsére anchored, and forward to the 
pageant of the June morning of this year. One 
hundred and nine years before, in the same 
month, the British fleet of one hundred and 
thirty sail, with Sir William Howe's army, was 
anchored in the same waters. Staten Island 
itself was the camp for his force of twenty-five 
thousand effective men. The wooded shores 
of Long Island opposite were the scene of the 
landing and the march to the battle of Long 
Island. Across the East River, where now 
stretches the slender line of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Washington’s army retired. Across 
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Mrs. Bowen rose and ran suddenly from 
the room. 

Imogene 
still. 

No one had been named since they 
spoke of Mr. Morton. 


remained sitting cold and 


Easy Chute. 


the Hudson River it still fell back, until upon 
the hills at Morristown—dimly surmised from 
the hills of Staten Island-—it was finally en- 
camped. On the hottest of June days, one 
hundred and seven years ago, the loiterer upon 
the high bluff over Fort Wadsworth might 
have heard the faint sound of the guns at 
Monmouth; while five years later a spectator 
standing upon the same spot looked down 
upon the British fleet sailing away with the 
British army, and as he and his companions 
laughed and cheered and shouted in triumph, 
one of the departing seventy-fours fired a shot, 
which fortunately struck the bank without 
damage. 

Still a little later, through the Kill von Kull, 
on the north shore of the island, and over these 
same waters, passed the barge of George Wash- 
ington, as he proceeded to New York to take 
the oath as President. Here, too, at the mouth 
of the Hudson, De Witt Clinton and an honor 
able official company, arriving on the canal 
boat from Buffalo—our Knickerbocker Doge 
upon his Bucentoro—mingled the waters of 
Lake Erie with those of the Atlantic; and out 
of the mouth of the Narrows, where now the 
welcoming fleet of the Jsére, harbinger of 
peace, is entering, the Easy Chair saw the 
fleet of Dupont sailing away to war. 

It was a fitting scene, by natural beauty and 
by historic association, for the aquatic pageant 
ofthis year. Promptly atthe hour the steam- 
ers were under way. The air was still, the 
water smooth, and the stately procession 
moved steadily forward, the long line of ships 
of war, surrounded by a vast flotilla of steam 
craft, all gayly decorated with flags and 
streamers, and swarming with people, while 
from every part of the advancing mass cheers 
and bursts of music broke the silence of the 
summer day. At the due distance below the 
forts at the Narrows, the war ships opened 
their thunder of salutation, and as they passed 
between the shore batteries on Long Island 
and Staten Island, the mighty answering 
cannonades roared their welcome, and the 
cities and the country for many a mile around 
knew that the French alliance of a century 
ago was renewed in the good-will of to-day. 

The flotilla swept up the Narrows, and as 
it approached the city, the Frenchmen could 
see the pedestal upon Bedloe’s Island, over 
which hung in amity side by side the tricol- 
or and the Stars and Stripes. Then followed 
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the military procession through Broadway 
from the Battery to the City Hall; then the 
collation and the speeches; the banquet at 
Delmonico’s, and the excursions and the din- 
ners and the receptions; the courteous com- 
pliments and satisfaction of the French, and 
the good-natured hilarity of the Americans, 
who always treat such affairs as if they were a 
little ashamed of themselves. A special mes- 
sage of thanks from the French government 
came within a day or two after; and on the 
Fourth of July, the Jsére, having deposited 
her fraternal freight upon Bedloe’s Island, de- 
parted, 

On the Fourth of July also the World's pop 
ular subscription toward one hundred thou- 
Sand dollars to finish the pedestal amounted 
to more than ninety thousand dollars, and one 
of the most successful of the modern news- 
paper enterprises of the kind was almost com- 
pleted. The sculptor will arrive some time 
during the summer, and it is supposed that 
the huge statue may be erected by the end of 
the year. The problem will then remain to 
solve, how the light which serves as a beacon 
may also illuminate the figure of Liberty. 

Whatever the solution of that problem may 
be, and however serviceable as a pharos the 
statue may prove, it will be the most unique 
memorial in the world of international senti- 
ment pur et simple. 


Joun Apams’s familiar words about the 
Fourth of July have been justified to the very 
letter: “It ought to be solemnized with pomp, 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and 
illuminations from one end of the continent to 
the other, from this time forward forever.” 
The old patriot does not speak of the oration 
which for so many years was the great event 
of the day, but of the popular individual ex- 
pressions of joy, which have survived the ora- 
tion. 

For it must be acknowledged that the old- 
fashioned Fourth of July oration has practi- 
cally ceased. There are indeed excellent 
speeches made upon that day, and they al- 
ways will be made. But the voice of patriotic 
oratory in every city and town and village, the 
simultaneous eloquence of a hundred thousand 
orators taunting the British lion, is heard no 
more. In New York a political society—that 
of Tammany Hall—listens to party harangues 
upon Independence Day, and at a little town 
in Connecticut the editor of the Independent 
newspaper assembles as many distinguished 
men as possible (among them this year were 
Senators Sherman and Logan and President 
McCosh), and they deliver speeches upon pub- 
lic, but not partisan, topics. In other places, 
also, other good Fourth of July orations are 
still heard. But the tale of the Revolution is 
not fervently repeated, and Great Britain is 
not savagely taken by the beard. 

For the present, indeed, in this part of the 
country, the Fourth of July oration has yielded 
to that of Decoration Day, and the celebration 
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is carried on chiefly by explosions of gun- 
powder, and picnics, and excursions to rural 
and sea-side resorts. The last period of the 
oration was that which immediately preceded 
the civil war, and it is curious to study the 
spirit of that time in the tone of the Fourth 
ot July discourse in all parts of the country. 
It showed how thoroughly alive was the feel 
ing of eve ry section that the orators made the 
oration a plea for their own view of the na 
tional situation, as a little earlier, on the anni- 
versary of the Fourth, Charles Sumner had 
amazed and repelled his military audience by 
proclaiming in the shadow of Bunker Hill 
Monument the iniquity of war. 

“The true grandeur of nations” he held to 
be the cultivation of the arts of peace and the 
discontinuance of armed strife. He meant, of 
course, wars of conquest and rapacity, or of 
religious or political oppression, which have 
been the impulse and character of most his 
toric wars. He meant no slur upon his fellow- 
Bostonian, Warren—* him! ah, him !”’—as he 
did not shrink from supporting the later war, 
which seemed to him a conflict for humanity. 
The key of his discourse was in one phrase, 
which Jingoes of every degree and of every 
country may wisely ponder: ‘‘ Honor can be 
at stake only where justice and beneficence 
are at stake.” Indeed, the point of Sumner’s 


famous oration can be best put negatively 
the true grandcur of nations is not military 


glory. 

The lesson which our old Fourth of July 
orations emphasized has been so conclusively 
taught, and the great principle of self-govern- 
ment is now so universally acknowledged, that 
the Revolution and its commemoration may be 
said in this sense to have done their work. 
There is no great colonial system since the in- 
dependence of the South American republics 
was achieved, and although Great Britain 
still holds colonies, no mother country would 
resist the serious and determined demand of 
a colony for independence. One great bene- 
fit, however, we Americans owe to the British 
colonial system, and that is that the dominant 
ideas of this continent are English rather than 
French. 

Although the Fourth of July oration has 
declined, we have not observed that those who 
apparently fear an undue English sympathy 
upon the part of educated men in this coun- 
try lament the gradual silencing of the ora- 
tion as appalling evidence of that sympathy. 
Indeed, if they will consider, the fierceness of 
hostility to everything English which natural- 
ly followed the Revolution was coincident with 
the most imitative and intellectually depend- 
ent period of our national history. Our genu- 
ine self-respect and self-confidence have never 
been so strong and assured as they are now, 
and yet it is in this very time that this British 
tendency is supposed to be most menacing 
and insidious. 

Let the desponding brethren who think that 
true Americanism is best shown by blasting 
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British eves reflect that, although the Fourth 
of July oration is heard no more, the Fourth 
of July is still our great national day, and that 
it is because Americanism is more mature and 
robust than ever that it does not care to swear 
at its old foe, nor to question the great services 
of England to mankind, nor to deny our own 
great obligation to the mother country. 

Tue elevated railroads in New York not 
only make the upper part of the city easily ac- 
cessible from the lower, but they as easily bring 
up-town down-town. Thisisso pleasantly and 
conveniently done by the new aerial passage 
that the Times suggests that the old pleasure 
resort at the Battery may be again turned to 
good account, and if not the prime of State 
Street—the “glory of Smithfield”—yet that 
the musical attractions of the Battery for the 
up-town resident may be restored. The Barge 
Office, as a depository of all personal baggage 
arriving from Europe, is to be discontinued, 
and a huge hall will be available for some 
popular purpose ; and why not, says the shrewd 
journal, for great popular concerts?) Why not 
a marine summer garden? And the elderly 
New-Yorkers who recall Jullien’s concerts at 
Castle Garden and the summer night opera at 
Castle Garden will echo," Why not ?” 

The saunterer along the broad and orderly 
walks of the Battery to-day has but to pause 
and Jean upon the railing above the water, en- 
joying the pretty spectacle and breathing the 
ocean air, and to ask himself, as he considers 
Castle Garden, what could be pleasanter, on 
an Aucust evening when the moon is full, than 
to sit upon a balcony high upon its outer wall 
and to watch the lovely scenery in the cool- 
ness, and listen to the well-modulated orches- 
tra within? Central Park is charming, and to 
sit under the trees and listen to the band is 
delightful. The Casino is a gay summer re- 
sort, and in the city squares the occasional 
music is most welcome. But if Romeo and 
Juliet, emerging into the evening air anywhere 
about Twentieth Street, should weigh the va- 
rious solicitations for a pleasant evening at a 
reasonable price and at an easily accessible 
spot, would they not find the concert in the 
refreshing air of the bay more alluring than 
any rival? 

They would be wise if, deciding for the Bat- 
tery, they should avoid the old prosers who 
remember those Jullien concerts, and that 
opera, and the great concerts of Jenny Lind. 
That old building haunts the memory of the 
proser as the attic of Béranger filled all the po- 
et’s rearward musing with pathetic music, If 
the young people are not very wary, the proser 
will begin to tell them the story of that even- 
ing when between the parts of the concert in 
which for the first time Jullien played his 
“ Katydid Waltz,” he was taken across the Bat- 
tery to State Street, and into the house that 
was the latest occupied of all that fine row 
facing the bay, each with a kind of lofty tri- 
angular balcony, and there for a moment 
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tasted the festive hospitality of a day which 
was already past in that old-fashioned street, 
but which was never kinder or heartier than 
in its latest surviving drawing-room. Of the 
thousands native and foreign-born who daily 
pass along the broad curving Battery walk 
upon old State Street, how many know that 
it was the selectest street of residence in the 
New York of sixty and seventy years ago ? 

How many of them, also, remember that in 
Castle Garden Jenny Lind sang for the first 
and for the last time in America? In both 
concerts she sang * Casta Diva.” Who sings 
“Casta Diva” at a concert now? Bayard 
Taylor wrote the last song, the “ Farewell to 
America”; Otto Goldschmidt, who was to be 
her husband, composed the music. When she 
came on to sing it, Jenny Lind carried a bou- 
quet of white roses, with a Maltese cross of red 
rose-buds in the centre. Take care, Monsieur 
Romeo, and you, Mademoiselle Juliet, or the 
incorrigible proser will be protesting that he 
sent those precious flowers; and should he say 
it, who could authoritatively gainsay it ? Who, 
indeed, but some other old proser whose mem- 
ory has fallen into decrepitude, and who mum- 
bles and maunders about Malibran. 

It was a smaller New York to which Jenny 
Lind sang, and Steffanone and Bosio and Trufti 
and Benedetti. They all warbled in yonder 
Garden, where other birds sing now. Thomas 
had not come then, nor waved the enchanted 
baton which has opened to us a new realm of 
music. But Jullien played pretty waltzes and 
tuneful overtures, and patted and puffed and 
panted as he directed, and then sank into his 
chair with a droll air of exhaustion at the end. 

“Yes, ’twas a garret, be it known to all,” 
as Father Prout makes Béranger sing. It was 
the day of smaller things. But how pleasant 
they were! It was a smaller New York. But 
ask the old proser, if you can not escape him, 
who was young then, whether it was not quite 
as good a New York as the roaring Babel of 
to-day. 

Besides the ocean air and the moon upon 
the water, Romeo and Juliet can readily see 
that the summer-evening concerts at the Bat- 
tery would have a little setting of tradition, : 
background of the music of other days. And 
as they enrich their enjoyment of to-day with 
that pensive echo of yesterday, possibly Juliet 
will admonish Romeo to beware lest when 
his day has become yesterday, and he talks 
of the music that he remembers, he too, like 
the old gentleman whom the Easy Chair 
warns them to ayoid, should become a proser. 


Many American ladies who are the wives 
of public men are naturally and deeply inter- 
ested in the political fortunes of their hus- 
bands, and their husbands’ success is often, 
and doubtless justly, ascribed to the tact and 


charm of the wife. Certainly the White House 
in Madison’s time was very much more attract- 
ive than it would otherwise have been from 
the accomplishment and social genius of Mrs. 
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Madison; and the noted Mrs. Eaton, the wife 
of General Jackson's Secretary of War, if she 
did not aid her husband’s career, at least over- 
threw the cabinet when the wives of the other 
secretaries declined to call upon her. 

But it is in England that women have played 
a chief part in politics, and a part ofevery kind, 
from the early favorites to the first Duchess of 
Marlborough, and down to the wife of a present 
scion of the house. It was by women that Louis 
the Fourteenth in France was influenced, and 
it was by feminine charms that he sought to 
control Charles the Second of England. The 
recent activity of Lady Randolph Churchill in 
the election of her husband at Woodstock has 
naturally recalled that of the famous Georgiana 
of Devonshire for Charles Fox at the West- 
minster election. This activity goes much 
farther in England than in this country. If 
the wife of a candidate for Congress should 
drive about the district before the election, 
and profess an affectionate interest in the fam- 
ilies of the voters, and ask them to vote for 
her spouse, she would be regarded with curi- 
osity and amazement. If, after having done 
this, he should be elected, and she should ap- 
pear upon the balcony ofa hotel, and after be- 
ing cheered should thank the voters for hav- 
ing elected her husband, it would be consid- 
ered very “queer,” and certainly it would be 
without precedent. 

The manners of countries differ, and it is no 


reproach upon ladies in England to say that 
this is something which American ladies would 


not do at home. But it is a practice which 
has been long known in England, and it is an 
American lady who at the late election in 
Woodstock, with her husband’s sister, both of 
of them clad in his election colors, drove about 
in a pony-phaeton decorated with them, with 
two small grooms behind carrying the same 
colors, and visited the voters, urging them to 
vote for his lordship. The visits were prob- 
ably confined to what are called tradesmen, 
and the practice would be successful probably 
only in a country where society is rigidly di- 
vided into classes, and where there is a feel- 
ing for the nobility which is unintelligible in 
America. 

Of course the blandishments and fascina- 
tions of “lovely woman” are not to be in- 
cluded in the frigid legal description of cor- 
ruption and bribery at elections. It is indeed 
possible that the butcher and baker may sur- 
mise that if the wife of one of their chief cus- 
tomers, who has boundless social influence 
with other customers, beseeches them to sup- 
port her husband, it will be good policy and 
promote their trade to do as she wishes. This 
is a kind of influence which the workmen in 
a large factory sometimes feel when the pro- 
prietor announces that if Box should be elect- 
ed, the factory would be obliged to reduce its 
force, but if Cox should carry the day, there 
would be prosperous times. The shrewd 
workman sees at once how the wind sets, and 
can trim his sails accordingly. But it is an 
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influence much too elusive for the clumsy 
hand of the law. ‘ 

Surely there is every reason that the wife 
of a public man should desire his success, and 
all honorable means and efforts that are open 
to others should not be closed to her. If she 
may very properly drive about with her pret 
ty tandem and the gay colors floating about 
her, and rein up gracefully at the baker's and 
bewitchingly solicit his vote, and then drive 
on to the candlestick-maker’s with the same 
winning request, then, if more convenient, 
instead of asking them separately to vote for 
his lordship, and pointing out the reasons 
why, she may properly urge them all together 
instead of singly, may she not ? 

If it be proper—as who will deny ?—to ask 
them separately in the street or in their houses 
or shops, it can not be improper to ask them 
all together in a room—or a hall, say—can it ? 
In other words, if my lady, with perfect re- 
gard to what is feminine and becoming, which 
the Easy Chair does not deny, may use polit- 
ical persuasion with a hundred voters singly, 
she may do the same thing collectively, and 
consequently with perfect regard to what is 
feminine and becoming, she may make a 
stump-sp—ch in the town-hall! 

Now this shocking proposition is not the 
Easy Chair's. It is merely the logic of the 
situation. If my lady may properly persuade 
one man, she may properly persuade twenty. 
If she may properly persuade separately, she 
may with equal propriety persuade collective- 
ly. If she may properly do it in a small room, 
she may no less properly do it in a large room, 
Consequently—!_ It is, indeed, an awful con 
clusion. But it is due to that great law which 
ordains that you can not eat your cake and 
have it, and the other law that you ean not 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds 
If it be improper for ladies to “ mix in poli 
tics,” very well; that is a perfectly intelligible 
proposition. But if it be proper and tasteful 
for Lady Churchill to drive about and _per- 
suade voters separately, it can not be improp- 
er or distasteful for a lady who has not a car- 
riage to assemble voters and to persuade them 
collectively. 

But—as the reader justly remarks—if such 
things are to be permitted, what is to become 
of the sphere of woman, and of all the propri- 
eties, and of good taste, and of the founda- 
tions of society ? 


Tue Easy Chair’s acceptance of the com- 
mon tradition in regard to the classical nam- 
ing of towns upon the military tract in the 
State of New York enables it, in acknowledg- 
ing its error, to correct a general misappre- 
hension. It is not to General Simeon De Witt’s 
classical pepper - box, as the Chair declared, 
and certainly with no ill-will to the memory 
of an admirable Revolutionary officer, that we 
owe the dispensation of Pompey, Ovid, Cato, 
Cicero, Brutus, Homer, Virgil, Hector, Scipio, 
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Sempronius, Dryden, “and more of the same,” 
with which the townships in the central part 
of this unresisting State are afflicted. 

The simple and conclusive facts are that in 
1786 the Legislature, in an act authorizing the 
Commissioners of the Land Office to direct the 
Surveyor-General to lay out land in tracts, or- 
dained that “the said Commissioners shall 
designate every township to be laid out by 
such name as they shall deem proper.” In 
1789 the Commissioners were Governor George 
Clinton, Secretary Lewis A. Scott, Attorney- 
General Egbert Benson, and Treasurer Gerard 
Bancker, and they resolved that the Surveyor- 
General should lay out twenty-five townships 
on the military tract, and the Board, not the 
Surveyor-General, nor upon his recommenda- 
tion, overwhelmed the helpless townships with 
the torrent of classical nomenclature. As oth- 
er townships were surveyed and added to the 
list, they meekly suffered the same martyrdom 
at the hands of the Board, and not of the Sur- 
veyor-General, who knew nothing of the ap- 
palling names until they were officially com- 
inunicated to him. 

But the stigma had become so inseparably 
affixed to General De Witt’s name that a Revo- 
lutionary officer who was “ geographer” or to- 
pographical engineer-in-chief to the army, 
and subsequently Surveyor-General of New 
York, and appointed by Washington Sur- 
veyor-General of the United States—a _posi- 
tion which he was unable to accept—and who 
was elected Chancellor of the University of 
New York, a man worthily distinguished and 
beloved, is known almost exclusively as the 


author of the absurd township nomenclature 
of Western New York, or, as Halleck and 
Drake, in one of the Croakers in 1819, called 
him, “ godfather of the christened West.” Yet 
he was no more that godfather, and was no more 
concerned in the absurd nomenclature, than 
the reader who smiled at the Croaker’s on- 
slaught, or who threw with the Easy Chair a 
little pebble of good-natured fun upon the 
cairn which commemorates a deed that he 
did not perform. 

Halleck and Drake, of course, are the chief 
sinners. The “Ode to Simeon De Witt, I'sq., 
Surveyor-General of the State of New York,” 
is one of the most elaborate of the Croaker 
poems, a series of verses from which the hu- 
mor has exhaled, notwithstanding that they 
are full of good spirits. It is preceded by a 
note in which the absolute misstatement of 
fact is made with contemptuous comment, and 
the innocent De Witt is then pelted with 
rhymed sarcasm. These poems were general- 
ly read, and the hapless and defenseless Sur- 
veyor-General was covered with a universal 
laugh as the bull in the arena is stung with a 
storm of winged darts to arouse and irritate 
him. But General De Witt was not provoked 
to reply. A few years later, however, when 
the story was repeated in a newspaper in the 
city, he wrote a quiet note to the editor stating 
that he knew nothing of the obnoxious names 
until they were communicated to him. 

The Easy Chair is glad to be of service in 
relieving a worthy officer of the State from this 
tenacious and peculiarly disagreeable injus 
tice, to which it had unwittingly contributed. 


Chitar’s Literary Revove. 


FFNUE history of the discovery of the sources 
| of the Congo, and of its exploration from 
its sources to the Atlantic, is one of the most 
interesting episodes of which there is any rec- 
ord, certainly the most interesting, and in some 
of its aspects the most important, of any in 
modern times. In 1867 the great nineteenth- 
century explorer Livingstone discovered in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa a large stream flow- 
ing westward, and having its sources in the 
Chibalé Hills in the Mambwé country, less 
than 600 miles from Mozambique, on the East 
Coast. Believing this stream to be the extrem- 
est head and long-sought-for source of the 
Nile, Livingstone determined upon its explo- 
ration, and in 1868-71 he traced it, under its 
varying native names of Chambezi, Luapula, 
and Lualaba, as it entered or emerged from 
several great inland lakes, for 1500 miies, to 
the Arab town of Nyangwé, where it had be- 
come a river of vast volume, and where also 
he gazed upon it for the last time. Five years 
later, in 1876, the London Telegraph and the 
New York Herald organized an expedition for 


the completion of Livingstone’s explorations, 
and placed it under the command of Mr. Hen- 
ry M. Stanley, whose successful conduct of 
the search for Livingstone had shown that he 
united in an extraordinary degree all the qual- 
ities requisite for such an undertaking, and in 
October of that year he arrived overland from 
Zanzibar at Nyangwé, where he took up the 
thread where Livingstone had dropped it, and 
shortly after set out on his mission of follow- 
ing the river to the sea. For nearly ten months 
he and his party were lost to the world in the 
heart of Africa, during which time he followed 
the stream whose sources had been discovered 
by Livingstone, now become a mighty river, 
and at last sighted the Atlantic Ocean, having 
established the great commercial and geo- 
graphical fact, by his navigation of it for about 
1660 additional miles and a land journey of 
140 miles, that the Chambezi, Luapula, or Lua- 
laba, which had its rise 3500 miles inland, was 
no other than the Congo, whose embouchure 
was discovered by the Portuguese just four 
centuries earlier. 
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When Stanley electrified the world by emer- 
ging from the interior of Africa with the news 
of the results of his expedition, and with his 
tidings of the population and resources of the 
lands that were traversed by the Congo and 
its afiluents, the man would have been pro- 
nounced a visionary and a dreamer of wild 
dreams who predicted that in less than six 
years these lands should engage the attention 
and interest of the civilized world, and by an 
international arrangement entered into by 
them should be erected into an independent 
free state, open to the trade of all nations, 
and under the guarantee and protection of 
a Congress of Nations. There were, indeed, 
sagacious and philanthropic individuals who 
had,even before Stanley’s return, been strong- 
ly impressed with the importance of a system- 
atic exploration of Central Africa, with the ob- 
jects in view of acquiring fuller and more ac- 
curate geographical and scientific knowledge, 
of opening new avenues to commerce, and of 
suppressing the slave-trade, and to this end 
active and practical steps had been taken to 
invest an enterprise which had been project- 
ed, covering all these interests, with a quasi- 
international character. A new impetus was 
given to this movement by Stanley’s revela- 
tion of the vast population and resources of 
the countries lying along the Congo, of the 
inviting field they oftered to trade and com- 
merce, and of the opportunity which the 
mighty river afforded for the suppression of 
wars among the tribes aud peoples of Central 
Africa, as well as for the enlightenment and 
civilization of its teeming millions, and for 
striking the slave-trade a death-blow. But 
even yet the great political significance of 
Stanley’s explorations was not comprehended. 
Stanley alone seems to have grasped the full 
significance of the Congo as a political factor, 
in which all the nations of the world had a 
common interest; and a few months after his 
return he publicly declared that “in time the 
question of this mighty waterway will become 
a political one,” that “the power possessing the 
Congo, despite the cataracts, would absorb to 
itself the trade of the whole of the enormous 
basin behind,” that “this river is and will be 
the grand highway of commerce to West Cen- 
tral Africa,” that it was imperatively for the in- 
terests of all civilized and commercial nations 
that no single nation should have the “right 
of control,” and that “it would be a politic 
deed to settle the momentous question imme- 
diately.” Still, men were not ready to accept 
Stauley’s views as to the political importance 
of the Congo, and even his suggestions and 
plans for utilizing the river for commercial 
purposes through its entire length, by the con- 
struction of railroads around the cataracts, 
were scouted as “quixotic” and “ visionary” 
by men who were proverbial for their enter- 
prise and practical common-sense. Neverthe- 
less Stanley kept on—writing his book, writ- 
ing for the press, lecturing before learned so- 
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cieties and institutes, addressing select or pop- 
ular assemblages and meetings of merchants, 
and conferring with the King of the Belgians 
and the Association of which he was the head 
until he gradually succeeded in impressing his 
views, if not in all their fullness, yet very large- 
ly,upon the world, Without going into minute 
details, it suffices to say that before the close 
of the year which witnessed his return to Eu- 
rope with the tidings of his exploration of the 
Congo, a society, called “Comité d’Etudes du 
Haut Congo,” was founded by the King of Bel- 
gium, and met at Brussels, composed of repre- 
sentatives from Belgium, Holland, England, 
France, and the United States, which organ- 
ized an expedition, to be commanded by Mr. 
Stanley, whose purpose should be to open the 
interior of Africa to the world by winning the 
confidence and securing the voluntary mate- 
rial aid of the natives, to make a systematic 
survey and gather full statisties of the coun- 
try between Stanley Pool and Boma, and to 
cultivate commercial relations with the tribes 
of the Upper Congo. Mr. Stanley departed 
from Europe on this expedition in May, 1879, 
carrying with him a generous outtlit of stores 
for subsistence, work, and traffic, provided with 
sectional houses, and light-draught launch- 
es and steam vessels suitable for being hauled 
overland, and having perfected all his plans, 
and made all the necessary arrangements for 
the equipment at Zanzibar of the expedition- 
ary force that was to meet him at Banana and 
act as his working escort. 

The history of the organization of this ex- 
pedition, which we have thus briefly outlined, 
and of what was accomplished by it in the 
years 1879-84, is a most absorbing one, and is 
told by Mr. Stanley in his new work, The Con- 
go, and the Founding of its Free State,' in a style 
which rivets the attention of the reader, and 
excites the profoundest interest, whether re- 
gard be had to its narrative of work and ex 
ploration, its stirring record of indomitable 
perseverance in the face ot the most exacting 
difficulties and discouragements, or its graphic 
descriptions of strange lands and peoples. The 
history comprises accounts of the further ex- 
ploration of the Congo, of the erection of sta- 
tions and building of roads, of the transporta- 
tion of boats and stores and impedimenta of 
all kinds over mountains and through forests 
and jungles, of the conduct of negotiations 
for material aid, land, and rights of way, at 
first unsuccessful, but, thanks to Mr. Stanley’s 
unfailing nerve and temperate self-control, al- 
ways ultimately successful; and of the pacts 
and treaties made by him in behalf of the © Af- 
rican International Association,” by which all 
the tribes along the Congo and its tributaries, 
formally represented by their rightful chiefs, 


1 The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A 
Story of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. STan 
LeY. With over 100 Full-page and Smaller Lliustrations, 
Two Large Maps, and Several Smaller Ones. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo, pp. 528 and 483. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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recognize the sovereignty of the “‘ Association,” 
adopt its flag, cede to it portions of their ter- 
ritory, and under the title of the “New Con- 
federacy,” agree to unite their forces under 
its direction for the common defense and the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and engage to 
assist it in governing and civilizing the coun- 
try,in promoting its commerce, and in devel- 
oping its resources. 

The work that was thus done by Stanley 
prepared the way for the fruition of the dream 
that he had nursed for five years while buried 
in the African wilds, and rendered the next 
step possible. On his final return from Africa, 
on July 29, 1884, the “Association” was in 
possession of treaties made with over four hun- 
dred and fifty independent African chiefs, who 
had held their lands in undisputed possession 
through long ages of succession. Of their own 
free-will, but for substantial considerations, 
they had transferred their rights of sovereign- 
ty and government to the “ Association.” And 
now the time had arrived, when a sufficient 
number of these treaties had been made, to 
connect the miniature sovereignties 
into one concrete whole, for the “ Association” 
to present itself before the world for a general 
recognition of its right to govern and hold 
these lands in the name of an independent 
state, lawfully constituted according to the 
spirit and tenor of international law. After 


several 


much preliminary negotiation between certain 
of the states claiming sovereignty over adja- 


cent portions of Africa, invitations were is- 
sued to and were accepted by every nation in 
Enrope, and by the United States, to send 
plenipotentiaries to a Conference at Berlin. 
The Conference, thus composed, met on No- 
vember 15, 1884, and continued in session, un- 
der the presidency of Prince Bismarck, until 
February 26, 1885, when a final act was con- 
summated, coneurred in by all, by which the 
claims of France and Portugal to the sover- 
eignty of portions of Africa were defined and 
accepted satisfactorily to those powers, and 
the Congo Free State was founded. This new 
state extends from the Atlantic, where it has 
a narrow strip of sea-coast twenty-two miles 
long, rapidly widening north and south a 
short distance inland until it reaches 8° north 
latitude and 12° south latitude, and stretch- 
ing irregularly from west to east over seven- 
teen degrees of longitude—constituting a do- 
main equal to 1,090,000 square miles, the whole 
of which is free to the world for trade and set- 
tlement, subject only to such regulations as 
are necessary for its peaceful government and 
the maintenance of law and order. This vast 
territory is thus taken out of the region of dis- 
pute, and secured from the possibility of be- 
coming an occasion for wars as between rival 
or ambitious nations. Moreover, while set- 
tling its bounds, and agreeing upon the prin- 
ciples upon which its autonomy as a state 
was to be based, the powers seized the oppor- 
tunity to come to an amicable arrangement 
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with reference to their rights to colonize in 
and acquire the sovereignty over other Afri 
can territory. And finally, in return for cer 
tain concessions made to France and Portugal, 
those powers formally consecrated to fre 
trade sufficient of their African possessions to 
constitute, in connection with the Congo Free 
State, a privileged commercial zone of 2,400,000 
square miles. Our rapid outline gives only 

faint idea of Mr. Stanley’s absorbing volumes 
The reader will find them to be rich in enter- 
tainment as a record of travel and explora- 
tion, and rich also in food for thought as the 
history of the founding of a state under au- 
spices and guarantees that have no parallel in 
the past, involving political problems which 
are fraught with momentous but hopeful pos- 
sibilities for Africa and the world at large. 


THE second volume of Mr. MeMaster’s Histo- 
ry of the People of the United States? deals with 
the interesting period of ten years from 1793 
to 1803, which witnessed the completion of 
Washington’s second term as President, the 
administration of John Adams, and the first 
years of Jefferson’s incumbency. Constructed 
on the same general plan and adhering to the 
same methods as its predecessor, this volume 
gives the reader an infinitely fuller and closer 
view of the people and all that concerned or 
affected them than has been given in any pre 
vious history of our country. Not neglecting 
the course of public events and the careers of 
leaders and statesmen, it is not confined as close 
ly to these as other histories have been; but 
instead, the institutions, influences, incidents 
and oceurrences which belong more exclusive- 
ly to the people, and which are usually passed 
over in silence or are very sparingly adverted 
to by historians, but which play an important 
part in the evolution of a people, contribute 
materially to the formation of national char- 
acter, and even give a bias to national politics, 
are also given the prominence they deserve 
Mr. McMaster follows the people very closely 
in all the ramifications of their daily life—in 
their homes, in their social and domestic life, in 
their political clubs and associations, in their 
avoecations and sports, in their churches and 
school-honses, in the courts, at the hustings, 
in the store, the tavern, and on the race-course. 
We are shown how they dressed, how they rode, 
how they amused themselves, and how and 
what they ate and drank. We are given a 
view of whatever moved, or influenced, or in- 
terested them, from the pulpit and forum to 
the spinning-jenhy. And we are also given a 
succession of glimpses of the fluctuations of 
religious and political feeling among them, of 
their progress in literature, in learning, and in 
the useful or ornamental arts, of the changes 
that were wrought in their manners, morals, 


2 A History of the People of the United States, from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By JoHn Bacu McMASTER 
In Five Volumes. Volume II. 8yo, pp. 656. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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habits, and tastes—in fine, are introduced be- 
hind the scenes, and are permitted to see the 
general drift and movement of that early pe- 
riod in our national existence. And yet, with 
all his fullness and minuteness of detail, Mr. 
McMaster fails to give us a perfectly full and 
just view of the people and the times of which 
he writes. He has left large portions of the 
people entirely out of sight. Of that large 
body of quiet men in town and country who 
then, as now, meddled not with politics, cared 
not to cut a figure, and contented themselves 
by attending to their business or trades, and 
of the still larger body of women—whether 
wives, mothers,spinsters,or marriageable maid- 
ens—and the rising youth of both sexes, he is 
utterly silent, although these formed far the 
larger part of the people, and exerted an ap- 
preciable influence upon the national thought 
and character. The instances he cites and the 
illustrations he gives of the times and people 
are very numerous and often very apt, but un- 
fortunately they reflect the life and character 
of a moiety only of the people. And herein 
lies the great defect of the volume, that too 
commonly the particular is made to pass for 
the universal. 

The tone of this volume is much less genial 
than was that of its predecessor, and its liter- 
ary workmanship is more defective. Its style 
is marred by a constant recurrence of brief, 
spasmodic, almost asthmatic sentences, which 
do not contain meaning enough to deserve to 
stand alone, and it is further disfigured by oe- 
easional flippancies and crudenesses, and by an 
affectation of artificial antitheses which be- 
come exceedingly wearisome. In his judg- 
ments of men, too, Mr. McMaster has degen- 
erated into a eynic when he has not developed 
into a full-fledged iconoclast. In forming his 
estimates of individuals, he errs, as we have 
shown that he does when characterizing men 
in masses, by interpreting character by what 
is rare or occasional, or even exceptional, rath- 
er than by what is common and habitual. And 
in this way he throws a clond on the reputa- 
tion of nearly every one of our early patriots— 
painting their few foibles, follies, indecorums, 
or immoralities with a free hand, while he 
relegates their numerous and great virtues to 
the background, and, to change the figure, 
damns them with faint praise. 


Of Mr. McMaster’s synopses and paraphrases 
of the contemporary documents, debates, con- 
troversies, correspondence, pamphlets, news- 
papers, ete., which he weaves into his narra- 
tive, we can not, in the general, speak in too 


high terms of commendation. For the most 
part they are executed with strict fidelity and 
singular skill. There are exceptions, however, 
to one of which we shall briefly advert. At 
page 416 of the volume before us he devotes 
some twenty-five lines to an account of an in- 
terview of Dr. George Logan with Washing- 
ton, in which the doctor tried to explain and 
excuse his self-constituted mission to France 
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on the oecasion of the threatening misunder- 
standing that had arisen in 1798 between our 
government and that country. The source 
from which Mr. MeMaster obtained his mate- 
rial for this account was undoubtedly Wash- 
ington’s own memorandum of the interview, 
written down by him at the time with his 
usual scrupulous exactitude, and published by 
Mr. Sparks in the eleventh volume of his edi- 
tion of Washington’s Writings, in a note which 
occupied two closely printed pages (383, 354, 
385). Mr. MeMaster’s version of 
view is wretchedly 


this inter- 
imperfect. As a para- 
phrase of Washington’s smemorandum it is not 
only bald and unduly abbreviated, but it is 
also inaccurate, doing equal injustice to the 
original by what it omits and by what it in- 
correctly reproduces. We have the less hesi- 
tation in animadverting upon this exhibition 
of carelessness since it is a most unusual thing 
for Mr. McMaster to slight his work. How- 
ever we may differ from him in his judgments 
of men and his interpretations of character, 
we have the highest respect for his conscien- 
tiousness and the general scrupulous accuracy 
of his statements of fact. 


LorD MALMESBURY’s Memoirs of an Ex-Min- 
ister? might have been more correctly styled 
“Memoirs by an Ex-Minister,” since, notwith- 
standing its second title, the volume is not in 
any strict sense an autobiography, and touch- 
es upon the personal history and characteris- 
tics of its author only lightly, and as they are 
incidental to the recollections of publie men 
and events which it records. Nearly all 
life was passed in association and companion- 
ship with the most eminent men of the Con- 
servative party in England, to whom his stead- 
iness, reliability, high sense of honor, and prac- 
tical common-sense, and his unflinching loyal- 
ty to his order and his party, recommended 
him as a judicious adviser and safe coadjutor. 
In the course of his long career of more than 
seventy years 
and 


his 


during which he was an active 
influential member of Parliament, twice 
Foreign Minister under the premiership of 
Lord Derby, and thrice Privy Seal under that 
of Disraeli—Lord Maimesbury was on terms of 
the most confidential intimacy with the great 
leaders of the Tory party, and at the same 
time enjoyed the friendship of many of the 
most prominent among its opponents, who seem 
equally with his own political friends to have 
recognized his sterling qualities. His reminis- 
eences of Canning, the Earl of Derby, Disraeli, 
Bulwer, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, Sidney 
Herbert, Lords Palmerston, Clarendon, John 
Russell, and Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, and a host of others who 
figured prominently upon the public stage dur- 
ing his lifetime, are not only rich in material 
illustrative of their personal and intellectual 

3 Memoirs of an 


By the Right Hon: 
12m0, pp. 696 


Ex-Minister. An Autobiography 
rable the Earl of Malmesbury,G.C.B 
New York: Scribner and Welford. 
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qualities, their social traits and habits, their 
princip| 
and 


renera 


es and acts as politicians, their plans 
statesmen, and their character 
ly, but they also admit us to an inside 


aims as 


view of much of the history of England dur- 
ing the past fifty years, while it was yet in the 
making. ‘Thus an opportunity is afforded of 
Witnessing and understanding the objects of 
many measures which either ripened into pub- 
lic acts of national or world-wide importance, 
or came to naught by reason of the adverse or 
conflicting interests with which they 
tramme 


were 
led. Especially interesting and near 
are the glimpses afforded of the foreign policy 
and relations of England, and of the persons 
who were conspicuous therein and made an im- 
pression on European afiairs, from the accession 
of Louis Napoleon to the Presideney of the 
French Republic until the collapse of the Em- 
pire, and his death while a fugitive in England. 
As early as 1829, when they were both young 
men, Lord Malmesbury and Louis Napoleon 
were intimates, and their intimacy became 
closer after the escape of the Prince from Ham 
and during his residence in England prior to 
Nor can it be doubt- 
ed that much of the kindliness that was mani- 
the Emperor’s government for Eng- 
land, and of the heartiness of the alliance that 
was maintained between them, was due to the 


his becoming President. 


fested by 


influence which Lord Malmesbury exerted upon 
him, and his remembrance of the worth and 
sagacity of old friend. Mueb light is 
thrown upon the history of the political rela- 
tions of the two countries during the suprem- 


his 


acy of Louis Napoleon by the correspondence 
which now for the first sees the light in Lord 
Malmesbury’s memoirs. Besides these graver 
features, Which impart a permanent historical 
value to the memoirs, they contain much in a 
lighter strain which is very engaging reading. 
As when, for instance, the veteran statesman 
the bonmot of the John Bull newspa- 
per, which, when it was stated that at the 
marriage of the “the Duke of Sussex 
quietly but pungently added, 
“The Duke is always ready to give away what 
; and that of the cele- 
brated Lord Alvanley, who, when a friend came 
to him for his advic e, saying, “Mr. 
threats to kick me whenever he sees me 
in society; what am I to do if he comes in the 
room?” instantly replied, “Sit down’; and 
that other of Lady William Russell, who, din- 
ing at a party where the conversation turned 
upon the reconciliation which had been effect- 
ed between Lord John Russell and Lord Palm- 
erston, exclaimed, “ Yes, they have shaken 
hands and hate each other 

Or, as when he tells this sto- 
ry of Lord Pembroke’s groom: “ We went with 
Lady Pembroke to the Champ de Mars races. 
Lord Pembroke famous for his turn-out. I nev- 
er saw a handsomer equipage. His groom be- 
ing asked by him whether he had exercised 
the horses, said, ‘Yes, my lord; I have walked 


recalls 


Queen 
gave her away 


does not belong to him’ 


has 


le d 


embraced, and 
worse than ever.” 
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them twenty times round Wyndham Place? 
meaning Place Vendéme.” Or this one of a 
boy in whose mind some Bible characters had 
got curiously mixed: “Ossulton had a good 
story about an examination at a boys’ school. 
The master asked why Moses left Egypt. The 
boy answered, ‘ You know, sir, that little affair 
with Potiphar’s wife’” Or these of two in- 
genuous little maidens: “We went to Chilling- 
ham Castle, where Mr. Burrell, a clergyman, 
told us the story of a little girl at his school 
who was asked what the outward, visible sign 
in baptism was, to which she replied, ‘The 
baby,’ Also of Lady Goodricke’s little daugh- 
ter, who, seeing that her mother was very un- 
comfortable before the birth of her children, 
said she was ‘determined to have all her chil- 
dren before she was married, and enjoy her- 
self afterward,’” 

OUR numerous readers of the gentler sex 
who have profited by Mrs. Senator Henderson’s 
excellent book on Practical Cooking and Dinner 
Giving will be prepared to extend a hearty wel- 
come to a companion volume, by the same com- 
petent hand,on a related branch of great inter- 
est and importance to housewives, and which 
proposes to extend to them, for the benefit of 
the sick or invalids of their households, coun- 
sel and assistance which they will find even 
more valuable than that which they have ad- 
vantageously followed with a view to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the well and vigorous. 
The volume to which we refer is entitled Diet 
for the Sick,* and, as its title-page very con- 
cisely and accurately states, is a treatise on 
the values of foods and their application to 
special conditions of health and disease, and 
on the best methods of their preparation. The 
treatise comprises some very judicious general 
observations on beverages and foods, especially 
on the new health foods and other grain prep- 
arations, on the preparation and use of kou- 
miss, on artificial digestion by means of pan- 
creatic ferments, and on grape juice and the 
hot-water cure. These are followed by more 
specitie directions for dict in different diseases, 
for the choice of utensils needed in a sick-room, 
for the preparation of food receipts for the sick 
and convalescent, and for bills of fare for con- 
In addition to this, Mrs. Hender- 
son has collected in a generous appendix a 
large mass of useful practical information, of 
great value in the economy of the household, 
relative to the diet and nursing of children 
and adults in special emergencies and ail- 
ments. The practical good sense of the vol- 
ume will be apparent to every woman who is 
the head of a family upon the first reading. 


valescents. 


THE crop of novels this month is so great 
that it is a sheer impossibility to make any 
4 Diet for the Sick 
Foods, their Applications to Special Conditions of 
Health and Disease, and on the Best Methods of their 


A Treatise on the Values of 


Preparation. 
ted. 


By Mrs. MAny F. Henpenrson. Illustra- 
12mo, pp. 234. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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extended comment upon them, and they are so 
fair in quality and so nearly equal in merit 
that to select a portion of them for special 
mention, to the neglect of the others, might 
seem invidious, while to omit all mention of 
them would be disappointing to those of our 
readers who depend upon this Record to keep 
them advised concerning the current fiction 
ofthe day. We shall therefore merely present 
a selected list of them, excluding tie unworthy, 
and admitting none which are unsuitable for 
family reading, or which do not exhibit de- 
cided literary merit. Our selection is as fol- 
lows: Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,> by Holme Lee; 
Heart’s Delight,’ by Charles Gibbon; A Second 
Life,’ by Mrs. Alexander; The Adventures of 
Timias Oliver B. Bunce; The 
Waters of Hercules,? by an anonymous author; 
Mrs. Butler’s Ward,'® by F. Mabel Robinson: 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife,* by Lucas Malet; A 
Hard Knot,'? by Charles Gibbon; Adrian Vidal,? 


Terrystone,® by 


van Holt’s Daughte A Novel. By Hotme Lee 
Klin Square Library.’ 4to, pp. 88. New York: 
CHARLES GIBBON 
New York: 


ory. By 
SVO, pp. 63. 


A ad Li AN 
“Leisure Hour Series.”’ 
Henry Holt and Co 

* The {dventures of 
3. BUNCE 
and Co 

9 The Waters of II 
Handy Series.”? 12mo, pp 
and Brothers 

10 Mrs. Butler's Ward A Novel 
INSON *‘Harper’s Handy Series.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers 

11 Colonel Enderby's Wife A Novel 
ET. 12mo0, pp. 388. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

‘(24 Hard Knot. A Novel. By CHaries GriBBon. 
12mo, Cloth, pp. 250. New York : Harperand Brothers. 

13 Adrian Vidal A Novel By W. E. Norris. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 77. New York: 
Harper and Brothers 


vel. By 
16mo, pp 


Mrs 


472. 


ALEXANDER 
New York: 
Timias 
305 


Terrystone 
New York: D. 


By OLIVER 
16m0, pp Appleton 
cules. A Novel. ‘ Harper's 
3821. New York: Harper 
By F. MABEL Ros- 

12mo, pp. 247. 


By Lucas MAL- 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 17th of July.— 

J President Cleveland has made the follow- 
ing appointments: Edward L. Hedden, to be 
Collector of the Port of New York; Hans 8. 
Beattie, to be Surveyor of the Port of New York; 
Silas W. Burt, to be Naval Officer of the Port 
of New York; Lambert Tree, of Illinois, to be 
Minister to Belgium; George V. Brower, to be 
General Appraiser of Merchandise in the Dis- 
trict of New York; Samnel T. Hauser, of Hel- 
ena, Montana, to be Governor of the Territory 
of Montana; Hon. E. A. Stevenson, First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, in place of Hon. 
Maleolm Hay, resigned. 

The Ohio State Prohibitionists, July 2, nom- 
inated for Governor Rev, A. S. Leonard, D.D., 
and the Virginia Republicans, July 16, for Gov- 
ernor, John S. Wise. 

Bartholdi’s statue of “ Liberty Enlightening 
the World” was received in New York, June 
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by W.E. Norris; The Professor'* (a new edition), 
by Charlotte Bronté; Missy,’* by the author 
of Rutledge ; Upon a Cast,'® by Charlotte Dun- 
ning; The Tinted Venus," by F. Anstey ; 


Ss? 


John 
Needham’s Double,’® by Joseph Hatton; Home 
Influence’® (a new edition), by Grace Aguilar; 
Matilda, Princess of England, by Madame So- 
phie Cottin; At Love's Extremes, by Maurice 
Thompson ; She's all the World to Me,?? by T. Hall 
Caine; By Shore and Ledge.® by Bret Harte; 
Annals of a Sportsman,** by Ivan Tourguéneff; 
Tales, by Hugh 


J. Fergus). 


Carriston’s Gift, and Other 
Conway (the late F. 


14 The Pr fessor A Novel 
* Franklin Square Library.”’ 
Harper and Brothers 

5 Missy. A Novel By the Author of 
“Riverside Paper Series.” 12mo, pp 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 

16 Upon a Cast. By Cuariottr Dunnine. 16mo 
Cloth, pp. 330. New York: Harper and Brothers 

17 The Tinted Venus A Farcical Romance. By F 
ANSTEY. 12mo, pp. 163. New York: D. Appleton and 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
ito, pp. 65 New York 
* Rutlec 


119. Boston: 


Nee th mms Double 
*Harper’s Handy 
: Harper and Brothers 
Influence A Tale for Mothers and Daugh 
By Grace Acuinar. * Franklin Square Library.’ 
ito, pp. 50. New York: Harper and Brothers 
20 Matilda, Princess of England. A Romance of 
Crusades. By Madame Sopuie Cottin. Translated 
JENNIE W. Raum In Two Volumes, 18mo, p 
each. New York: William S. Gottsberger 
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torical Berard. 


19, by the American Pedestal Committee and 
Mayor Grace with great ceremony. 

The new British Ministry was announced, 
June 23, as follows: Prime Minister and Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury; First Lord of the Treasury, Sir Staftord 
Northeote; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Kk. Hicks-Beach; Lord High Chancel- 
lor, Sir Hardinge Giffard; Lord President of 
the Council, Viscount Cranbrook; Lord Privy 
Seal, the Earl of Harrowby; Secretary for the 
Home Department, Sir Richard Assheton Cross; 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, Colonel 
Frederick Stanley ; Secretary for War, William 
Henry Smith; Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Randolph Churchill; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton; President 
of the Local Government Board, Arthur James 
Balfour; President of the Board of Trade, the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Hon. Edward Stan- 
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hope; Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of 
Carnarvon; Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Ed- 
ward Gibson; Postmaster-General, Lord John 
Manners; Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. 
Holmes ; Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. 
Monroe; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, Henry Chaplin; Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Sir William Hart Dyke. Edward Gibson, 
besides being Lord Chancellor of Ireland, will 
have a seat in the cabinet. 


DISASTERS. 
June 18, 


Nearly 200 miners killed by an 
explosion 


in the Pendlebury Colliery, near 
Manchester, England. 

June 20.—Ten men killed by an explosion in 
the Burley Pit, Apedale, North Staffordshire, 
England. 

The recent earthquakes in Cashmere caused 
the death of 3081 persons; 70,000 houses were 
destroyed, and 33,000 animals killed. 

June 23.—News by way of Galveston of the 


Cditar’s 


ie has been, on the whole, a very good 
season for “scenery.” It has varied in 
price from two dollars and a half a day for a 
quiet article to tive dollars for the broadest 
and best. A resort with “a full line of scen- 
ery” is, of course, expensive; that is, one that 
combines mountains, valleys, water, hamlets, 
rocks, cascades, islands, water-falls. It is dif- 
ficult to define exactly what scenery is in the 
popular mind, but all are agreed that it is an 
article one must go away from home to get. 
It seems to be the general notion that it is a 
view, and with many the word means a wide 
and distant prospect. The commercial gentle- 
man who was looking off from the platform of 
the Kaaterskill House, and remarked that. it 
was the best place for scenery he knew, came 
very close to a good popular definition. With 
him it was alarge prospect. The idle traveller 


is often asked whether he is fond of scenery. 


And the question is an embarrassing one. He 
may never have thought of it in that light. 
He is fond of beefsteak; perhaps he does not 
like to confess his love for things «esthetic. 
The Drawer met a charming girl in the Cats- 
kills who said that she was very fond of scen- 
ery, and she liked nature too. Both scenery 
and nature she would go a great ways to see, 
and the inference was that they couldn’t be 
had at home. Perhaps scenery in her mind 
was associated with a hotel, and a number of 
young gentlemen in fancy walking costume. 
And, whatever scenery is, there is no doubt 
that it is vastly improved by the presence of 
young ladies in gay toilets. In fact, you may 
take an ordinary landseape, or a common 
brook with a twenty-five cent water-fail—that 
is, a fall that it costs a quarter of a dollar to 
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loss at sea of the Italian steamer Jtalia with 
sixty-tive passengers. 

June 24.—Powder-mill explosion at Lucea, 
Italy, killing a number of workmen. 

June 27.—Eighteen miners killed by an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp at Dudweiler, near Saar- 
briicken, Prussia. 

July 11.—Ten well-known citizens of Minne- 
apolis, including Ex-Mayor Rand, drowned by 
the sinking of a steam-yacht on Lake Minne- 
tonka. 

OBITUARY. 

June 23.—In Washington, D.C., Richard T, 
Merrick, lawyer, aged fifty-seven years. 

July 5.—In Philadelphia, Chief Engineer 
JohnQ. A. Zeigler, U.S.N., aged fifty-eight years. 

July 6.—In New York, Lieutenant-Command- 
er Henry H. Gorringe, U.S.N., aged forty-four 
years. 

July 10.—In New York, Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert, 
projector of the system of elevated roads in 
this city, aged fifty-three years. 


Prauer, 


turn on—or a piece of open woods with sun- 
light flickering on the ground and on the 
boles of the trees, or a tree-encircled lake with 
row-boats, and introduce the female figure, 
groups of girls in those engaging attitudes 
that nature teaches them, or pairs of lovers in 
the pretty self-consciousness of young attfec- 
tion, and you have what is probably the best 
article of scenery in the world. And yet this 
sort of thing is not that usually recognized as 
scenery. 

The effect of scenery upon different persons 
is worth the student’s attention. Let him take 
his seat before some recognized piece of “ scen- 
ery,” like that from the Catskill height just 
spoken of, and watch the effect of it upon those 
who come to look at it. The fat traveller who 
arrives perspiring seems to appreciate the val- 
ue of it. He removes his hat and mops his 
forehead, and looks about with an expression 
of delight in the vastness of the prospect. His 
eye roves at once over all the States of the 
Union in sight, he seems to weigh the view in 
his mind for its size, but he wastes no time on 
it. He remarks that that is the scenery for 
him, and then abandons it in search of a cool- 
ing drink. Then comes the dominie school- 
master in a long-skirted broadcloth coat, a se- 
vere man, with ‘half a dozen of his scholars. 
He waves his hand over the whole view with 
the air of imparting information to the young: 
that is the Hudson River, that is Connecti- 
cut, that is Massachusetts, that is Vermont, we 
are in New York—-it is a gigantic lesson in ge- 
ography, and the boys follow him away as soon 
as they have learned it. There, again, is a rath- 
er battered-looking middle-aged man reclining 
on the edge of the cliff—what does he see? A 
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panorama of his life? Probably not. Few peo- 
ple are given to musing on their past. He en- 
joys the repose of the landscape, the faint rat- 
tle of wagons, or the clang of a railway train 
coming up from four or five miles away, the 
shadows on the immense plain, which is mark- 
ed off in irregular plots of meadow and grain 
and woods, the gleam of the river—a monoto- 
nous picture full of variety too far removed to 
make a distinet impression—the sort of view 
that requires nothing but a lazy mind. And 
these two young girls in muslin, arms around 
each other’s waists—no, not exactly young, 
but young for school-marms, too shy for abso- 
lute youth—sauntering along the edge of the 
precipice, expressing genuine rapture over the 
It must be confessed that their fig- 
ures in silhouette against the sky have an ar- 
tistic value. Nobody can tell how much they 
really see, but doubtless more than another 
couple who have just stepped out across the 
platform, and stand in an attitude of observa- 
tion. Pretty soon, however, they are looking 
at each other, and if they get any view at all 
of the landscape, it is as retlected in each oth- 
There is no landscape in the world 
equal to that, if the eyes are pretty, that is, if 
they reflect well. Are these lovers on a wed- 
ding tour? How charming the scenery is to 
She is sitting down now on a rock, 
pulling to pieces a wild azalea, with her eyes 
downeast, and he, seated on a rock at her feet, 
is looking up at her. Talk about seeing four 
States at once and a hundred villages and the 
Hudson River! This young gentleman sees 
the whole world; and the charming girl who 
has entangled him with her long eyelashes 
knows it as well as he does. This is an appre- 
ciation of scenery that goes to the heart. They 
never will forget this view all their lives. If 
the young lady is asked to describe it when she 
goes home, she will not be able to make half 
as good a description of it as the fat man, but 
how much more she saw and felt! The fat 
man just carried away with him a map, but 
this girl—Heaven be kind to her!—has gone 
away with a piece of scenery in her heart that 
all mankind desire, and that life would be very 
poor without. We have seen some travellers 
who say they prefer the sea-shore to scenery. 
This is a mere matter of taste. What the 
Drawer prefers is the eyes of the young lady 
that have the power of transmuting every- 
thing into beauty. 


prospect. 


er’s eyes. 


them! 


ha 
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Last summer while the writer was in Amelia 
County, Virginia, the following incident oc- 
curred, illustrative of the philosophical man- 
ner in which negroes accept the decrees of 
Providence. Amelia, it will be remembered, 
is one of the black counties. The negroes occu- 
py most of the old homesteads, and are given 
over to ignorance and superstition. The Wig- 
wam, the old Harrison place, a house well 
known in Virginia, is surrounded on every 
side by hordes of negroes, who own small 
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tracts of land, and farm them. One of these 


settlements is at “the Lodge,” once the prop- 
erty of Mr. Robert Archer, a distinguished Vir- 
ginian gentleman of the old régime, now, with 
all his descendants, dead and gone. 


My hostess 
and I were peeling peaches on the broad ve- 
randa, when Mary Cwsar, the dairy-maid, ap- 
peared. 

“Miss Anna, gimme piece 0’ 
please, marm.” 

“Who is sick, Mary ?” said Mrs. H——, light 
bread being a luxury reserved for the ill ne- 
groes. 

“Sister Rose Archer, marm.” All 
people claim the fraternal relation, whether 
there is any in reality or not, if they are mem- 
bers of the same church, or have “experienced 
a change.” 

“Why, I thought Rose Archer lived in Rich- 
mond. What is the matter with her?” 

Mary’s large greasy countenance, which ri- 
valled a bombazine dress for blackness, fairly 
shone. 

“Well, Miss Anna, you ’member Sis Rose 
was married to Unk Crutch Henry Archer's 
son Willum, en dey moved fum de Lodge to 
Richmond. ’Bout three week ago 
en Willum hed a fight ’bout some’in’, en Sis 
Rose hit Willum Archer er lick on de head 
wid a stick er wood, en it kilt him, it pintly 
did. Willum Archer always was a sickly nig- 
ger. Well, Miss Anna, she done all she could, 
en gin him er funeral, en den, bein’ ez she was 
a widder, en pore, she come up to de Lodge to 
stay here “longer Willum’s daddy en mamimy. 
Unk Crutch Henry were mighty ’flicted ’bouten 
Willum being kilt, cause he were de onliest 
son whar he had, but Sis Rose say she gwine 
dar to be all de company she ken for Willum’s 
folks.” 

The peach knife fell. Mrs. H——, though 
schooled to Amelia eccentricities, stood trans- 
fixed. Then she gasped: 

“And William’s father and mother let her 
stay there after killing their only son ?” 

“Miss Anna,” said Mary, in a_ peculiarly 
soothing voice, “Unk Cruteh Henry done ax 
Rose huck um she come to kill Willum Archer, 
en Sis Rose say she don’ know huck um.” 


light bread, 


colored 


Sis Rose 


This was Monday. Sunday afternoon Mary 
re-appeared, an expression of triumphant ex- 
citement in her eyes, though her manner was 
as gentle and deprecatory as ever. 

“Sis Rose Archer dead, Miss Anna,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Dead! When did she die?” 

Mary smoothed her apron. 

“Well, Tuesday mornin’, Miss Anna, Brer 
Jeames Barksdale went to Court-House, en de 
sheriff sont Sis Rose word to git ready, cause 
he was comin’ to de Lodge Monday mornin’ 
to git her en hang her for killin’ of Willum 
Archer. En Sis Rose say ef de sheriff were 
comin’ to hang her, ez she were porely eny- 
way, 'twa’n’t wuth while to git up, so she gwine die.” 





“You understand, Tommy, from the fence yon- 


der to the flower bed here, 


; ) and be very careful with 
the machine.” 


“By gum! if she 'xpects me ter cut rocks, recken . 
I'll hev ter oil up, sure pop.” “* Keerect.”’—Whr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
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’ **Nothin’ broke but de fence, T: 


“By gum! wot’s that? Oh yes, de fence.’ edad 
back we go. Who says we Ca! 


“By gu-m, she’s runnin’ a-w-a-y! S-s-stop ’er, Stopped. ‘“ By g-u-! the flow-e-r b-e-d! Suthin's 
T-tows !” broke.” . 


“Why, Tommy!” 
“"'Twarn’t my fault, mum; there wuz too much oil put into her.” 
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“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. H——. “Asif peo- once more, and I think you will be able to 
ple could die when they chose !” say it.” 

“Sis Rose done die,” said Mary, stoutly. Boy. “‘Wh-wh-what did No-No-Noah send 
‘She say ’twa’n’t wuth while to git up jest to be out of the ark at the end of f-o-r-t-y, forty, 
hanged, en she die last night, en please, Miss days ?—Answer. A—a lark.’” 

Anna, lemme go to de funeral. Unk Crutch I. “No, that word is not ‘lark.’ Spell it.” 
Henry gwine gin her a mighty nice buryin’, Boy. “‘R—tr-a-v, rav, e-n”’ Oh! rav-ra-ra 
bein’ ez she was a widder en Willum Archer — ren.” 
was de onliest son he hed.” J.C. CABELX. I. “Now remember that it is not a lark, but 
- - araven. What is a raven?” 
ONE OF THE PACK. Boy. “ Don’ know.” 
it is: I'm one of the pack I. “It is like a crow.” 
ry playing-card ; nothing more. | sor. “ Well, why didn’t they say crow? then 
uff are <2 al, baat a I could remember it.” 
ve . ) al sehr ak sane a. I. “Now what did Noah send out first? Say 
fare no better; they’re in the same fix; 
ary the usual order of sport: soy. “A lark.” 
what you please while you play your (Repetition of the above until boy can say 
“raven” to the question.) 
rves well as a source of fun I. “Read on.” 
vi o bs ttesg Fine hoe gente 2 4 is 30Y. “Wh-w hat did No-Noah send out next? 
; A lark. 
» pack put aside, we seem rather flat. I. “No, no, Spell that word.” 
se that by chance in the dead of the night, Boy. “ B-o-v-e, bore.” 
u dream with disdain of our being inert, I. “No, no: that is not a b.” 
1 break your repose, rising up in our might, Boy. “Oh no: d-o-v-e, dove. ‘Wh-what did 
‘lare to your face that our feelings are hurt? Pie 
A the dove bring back in its m-o-u-t-h, mouth ? 
itever you fancy, we each have a soul, A lenieoe ; 

rules that apply here are oddly so planned P 4 

ile we seem bent to your fingers’ control, 


it again.” 


I. “Don’t say ‘lark’ again. I don’t think 


\nd are played with, yet we too are taking a hand. the word ‘lark’ isin the Bible; certainly not in 
that a sequence of hearts you may your lesson.” . 

P Boy (spells out “olive leaf,” and proceeds). 

attempting one mean little trump-spot to ««Wh-what did Noah b-u-i-l-d, build, wh-when 


he came out of the ark ?—An ark.’” 
I. “ What! comes out of the ark and builds 
om’s diamond take you, or is it my heart? an ark ?” 
uce, after all, will perhaps end the race; 30Y. “Oh no—a lark.” 
iin, you may yield to young Algernon Smart, I. “Spell it.” 
r the one-eyed old banker’s Cyclopean ace. Boy. “O-l-i—” 
The game ’s to be Lottery so you said I. “No.” 
Or Matrimony? No; both, I declare! ome 4 
Why, the next thing I know you'll take to Old Maid, 
And leave me to sorrow and Solitaire. I. “Spell it right.” 
Cross-purposes still! This never will do. Boy. “ A-]-t-a-r tar.” 
You've begun Vingt-et-un; I'm at Thirty-one— I. “Now what is it?” 
Just ten years apart. Ah, I wish I knew Boy. “A lark.” 
Some smoother way to make matters run! I. “ Now remember not to say ‘lark’ again to 
You change the game like a pantomime ; ; ; a ' 2 
And now it’s Euchre, I really believe, anything in the lesson. 
ng to cheat me half of the time, soy. “What did Noah o-f—offer upon the 
h a “little joker’—a laugh in your sleeve. altar ?—A lark.’ ” 
Let us end this nonsense! What. do you say? I. “I told you there were no larks in the 
Leave me out, and go on with the rest, lesson.” 
Or throw the wees heap of hema away, After some spelling he gets “ burnt-offering” 
Ray persed in: athena oe ee and proceeds: “‘Wh-what did God say He 
And your effort to do so you surely would rue; would put in the sky’—no, ‘ c-l-o-u—clouds ?— 
Besides, what’s the use of such intricate toil?— A lark.’” 
You shall win all the games if I only win you! I. “No, no; no more of your larks.” 
GEO. Parsons LATHROP. Boy. “Oh! a bow. ‘Of what was it to be 
ee a toke?’’ 
BELOW is a verbatim et literatim report of a I. “That word is not ‘ toke.’” 
certain teacher's labor with a Sunday-school soy. “Oh no—tokin. ‘Of what was it to be 
scholar in North Carolina, whom she had vol- a tokin ?—A lark.” 
unteered to prepare for his recitation. The And so we went on for an hour. Boy, who 
boy was nine years old. rejoices in the name of Doré H , sueceed- 
After about ten readings and spellings— ed in going through it without any larks, and 
especially the latter—I was inspired with a went to church; but, as I heard, edified his 
sufficient degree of faith to say, “Now read it Sunday-school teacher with his flock of larks. 


mb to an equally luckless mistake 
1 king go for the sake of a knave? 


” 


30Y. “ A-]-t-o-r— 


try 
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